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POOR CONDITIONS AND INADEQUATE PAY 
FORCE FIRST-CLASS MUSICIANS TO LEAVE 
SYMPHONIC FIELD FOR THEATER POSTS 





With Minimum. Pay of '$60 a Week for Limited Season, Mem- 
bers of New York Orchestras Have to Seek Outside En- 
gagements—Uncertainty of Employment in Summer 
Months Makes Precarious the Position of Man with Do- 
mestic Responsibilities—Inquiry Discloses Unwillingness 
of Qualified Musicians to Accept Symphony Posts—Prefer 
Regular Employment at Higher Salaries in Metion Picture 
Theaters—“‘Symphony Nothing But a Sweat-Shop,” Says 
Ex-Player—Conditions Retard Highest Development of 


Orchestra in America 


PTT 


POOPORODOUHUODE DER ONNNO'E 


peneeeenent 


EDITORIAL NotTe.—The following article is the first of a series based on 
an inquiry into the symphony situation in New York as the rank and file 


of the orchestra views it. 


The investigation was suggested by difficulties 


which have arisen in Chicago, where the musicians’ union has presented 
a demand to the Chicago Symphony for increased pay. The conductor may 
be a spectacular figure in the musical field, a man of genius as an inter- 
preter, but it is the men who make the band; and the orchestra which 
cannot command the services of the best men must suffer artistically, no 


matter how high the salary drawn by its conductor. 


The inquiry reveals 


conditions which have militated against the best interests of the symphony. 
Economic pressure has forced first-class men into other fields of employ- 
ment, and, until remedies can be found, the symphony orchestra in America 
will be grievously handicapped in the race for artistic supremacy. 





seennenee trecenennnnrpeeeiey vonsneneeney oessoennensaenny tonseate 


'T\HE opinion that America has gained an ascendancy over Europe with 
its major symphony orchestras has often been expressed by competent 


and traveled musicians. 


If the judgment is contested by some, the fact 


remains that the American orchestras may be proud of their accomplish- 
ments, but, according to the view of many first-class players who have 
served in the leading orchestras, these organizations are not as good as they 


might be. 
these instrumentalists maintain. 
year, and it is held that the best re- 
sults are not obtainable in circum- 
stances which leave the men discon- 
tented, employed for part of the year 
at a minimum salary and facing anx- 
ieties arising from consideration of 
a precarious existence during the 
summer. Instrumentalists whose ar- 
tistic status marks them for the 
highest service in the orchestral 
field seek regular and more re- 
munerative employment, and some 
of them bitterly declare that they 
would count it a disgrace if their 
talents could earn them no more 
than these big organizations offer. 
They have a lively appreciation of 
the fact that thousands are paid 
to conductors for their’ services, 
and they ask with some emphasis 
whether it is not desirable that the 
men who make the orchestras should 
get a comfortable living wage. 


Attention was recently drawn to the 
conditions under which the symphony 
men are required to labor by reports of 
difficulties in Chicago. The union in 
that city is demanding an increase of 
twenty-five per cent for all players in the 
Chicago Symphony, which has, in past 
Seasons, been required to pay a minimum 
wage of $60 a week. The fact which the 
symphony orchestras have to face is the 


competition of the motion picture the- 


in the musical 
vorld which have been developed to an 
in recent years, 





The conditions are not of a nature to attract all of the best men, 
Changes in personnel occur from year to 





in some instances, demanding more ardu- 
ous work from the musician. 

Although there is no cloud on the sym- 
phony horizon in New York, so far as 
the union is officially concerned, there is 
discontent, for a man is discontented 
when he complains that he finds it diffi- 
cult to make enough to live on. There is 
always the summer period of precarious 
employment to face, and musicians main- 
tain that they cannot give their best to 
symphony work in the present conditions. 
If the irritation expressed by several 
members of the Musical Mutual Protec- 
tive Union who were questioned by a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA can 
be taken as symptomatic, then these con- 
ditions may lead to a permanent injury 
of the great symphony orchestras, an 
eventual lowering of the standard by the 
acceptance of men who do not represent 
the highest type of player. 

Conditions in New York may be taken 
as indicative of the state of affairs in 
more places than the metropolis, al- 
though, so far as the summer period is 
concerned, some alleviation of the men’s 
difficulties has resulted from extra en- 
gagements. For instance, the Chicago 





[Continued on page 2] 
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EDNA THOMAS 


Mezzo-Contralto from Louisiana Whose Three Recitals of Negro and Creole-Negro Songs 


Constituted a Unique Feature of the Concert Season in New York. 


(See Page 11) 





Contestants Number 4000 in First 
Competitive Festival in Toronto 


anrnustrnuntitit 


ORONTO, CAN., May 12.—The com- 

petitive festival movement, which 
plays so large a réle in England’s musi- 
cal life, was inaugurated in Toronto 
last week. It is safe to say that the 
first annual festival staged by the On- 
tario Musical Association was the 
greatest event of its kind ever given in 
Canada. There were 4000 contestants 
enrolled and the competitions extended 
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over an entire week, winding up with a 
closing concert in Massey Hall on Sat- 
urday evening at which the program 
was provided by first prize-winners. 
The festival opens a series to be held 
throughout Canada. 

Massey Hall, the city’s largest audi- 
torium, was utilized for the competitions, 
while overflow events were held in the 
Elm Street Methodist Church. The at- 
tendance, which was inclined to be rather 
small at the beginning of the week, 
showed an increase as the festival went 
on and interest developed. 

The chief adjudicators were Gran- 
ville Bantock, eminent English composer, 
who recently arrived in Canada, and 
Harry Plunket Greene, of London, 
England. Mr. Greene stated that the 
choral festival movement is fast spread- 
ing throughout Britain and predicted 
that, following a few seasons of festi- 
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The Truth About the Symphony Situation 
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Symphony finds employment during the 
opera season at Ravinia Park. In New 
York the Philharmonic players look for- 
ward to engagements for the open air 
concerts at the Lewisohn Stadium. 


Employment for Limited Season 


The orchestral player’s contract calls 
for a period of service varying according 
to the length of the season which the 
organization employing him is to under- 
take. This period, in New York, may be 
twenty, twenty-five or thirty weeks, sup- 
plemented in one or two instances by the 
summer engagements of the orchestra as 
a whole. His minimum wage is $6U a 
week, for which, next season, he will be 
required to be on hand at four concerts 
and four rehearsals each week. This 
arrangement is regarded as a consider- 
able improvement over the previous con- 
tract, which called for nine services a 
week, concerts or rehearsals. Some 
players get more than the minimum 
wage, the “first men” of a choir or musi- 
cians of distinctive gifts, but the average 
musician has to consider the minimum in 
budgeting for the year. 

Manifestly, the minimum wage for 
such a period is not enough to carry the 
man with domestic responsibilities over 
fifty-two weeks. The summer is always 
a doubtful period, but the best players 
usually get employment in summer re- 
sorts. There is a demand for violinists, 
‘cellists and some other instrumentalists 
from hotels in various country places. 
Sometimes quartets are called for. The 
woodwind and brass instrument players 
seek positions in the bands which are a 
feature of summer resort life. But there 
is little call for some of the instruments 
which go to make up the symphony or- 
chestra. The whole question of summer 
employment, however, places the average 
musician on a precarious footing, and 
his anxieties are increased pro rata with 
his domestic responsibilities. Then he 
must make hay while the sun shines, and 
the sun shines brightest for the musician 
during the winter months, at the time 
when his services are required by the 
symphony for which he has contracted to 


play. 
Outside Engagements Necessary 


He must keep a weather-eye open for 
outside engagements. A visit to the 
headquarters of the union on Eighty- 
fifth Street will soon convince the in- 
quirer how many are constantly keeping 
a weather-eye open. However, if the 
musician is successful, he finds outside 
engagements at hotels, in different en- 
sembles, at concerts. Then he will have 
difficulty in avoiding a clash with his 
orchestra commitments. It sometimes 
happens that he has accepted an engage- 
ment to play, and subsequently a rehear- 
sal is called by the symphony. In some 
instances the outside engagements yield 
the player so much that he is compelled 
by economic pressure to resign his chair 
in the orchestra and devote himself ex- 
clusively to his private calendar. 

If he aspires to work up a connection 
as teacher, similar difficulties face the 
orchestral player. A small number of 
pupils paying, say, two dollars an hour 
is no inducement to a man to teach. He 
could make more by playing a session or 
two at a hotel. If he were able to devote 
more time to teaching, to work up a 
reputation as a teacher, then he could 
command more remuneration, but the 
circumstances in which he must teach 
make it difficult for him to obtain high 
fees, for the teacher’s diary must always 
be subject to the orchestra’s program. 

The chief competitor of the symphony 
orchestra for the services of the best 
players is the motion picture theater. 
The first-class picture houses in New 
York pay $65 a week minimum when 
operated on a “continuous” basis. The 
minimum for the two-shows-a-day house 
is $68.90. Some of these houses have 
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tion.—Arthur Brisbane, 





USIC is to the mind what the plow is to the soil. 
Music stirs up thought, it makes the brain more 
active, makes thought and life better, more 
harmonious. It drives out disagreeable thought, |: | 
brings in thoughts of beauty, hope and aspira- 


fewer men in the orchestra during the 
summer, but generally they offer the 
musician regular employment all the 
year round. The conditions, with seven 
days a week to play, are more arduous 
than those existing in the symphony or- 
chestra, but when the hunt for outside 
engagements by the symphony men 1s 
considered, certain musicians look with 
more favor on the picture work. Even 
if the conditions are not quite equal, 
regular employment at a higher wage 
is the argument that appeals most to the 
man with a family, and for the “first 
men” of a section the minimum wage, 
in the big houses, is usually supple- 
mented by $10 a week. 

The “legitimate” and musical comedy 
theaters are also attractive to some 
musicians. The minimum scale is less 
than that of the symphony, but the the- 
ater players have much more time at 
their disposal to make outside connec- 
tions, and, it is stated, as much as $60 a 
week extra can be made by some men by 
playing four sessions in one of the big 
hotels. As the schedule for theatrical 
performances is fixed and there are no 
tours to take the men out of town—a dis- 
ability which some of the symphony 
players suffer under—they may make 
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regular contracts for their services out- 
side of the theaters. 


Symphonies Lose First-Class Men 


There are not so many positions avail- 
able in theaters, motion picture or other- 
wise, that the numerical strength of the 
symphony orchestras is in any way 
threatened. The supply of musicians 
generally seems to exceed the demand, at 
least so far as the more favorable oppor- 
tunities are concerned. But, if the con- 
tentions of the union men are upheld, 
then the artistic status of the symphony 
is impaired, for it is the best men who 
get the best jobs, and under the pressure 
of economic circumstance the musician 
has to waive considerations of art or 
“honor and glory,” as he puts it. These 
are not men insensible to art, determined 
to hunt the last dollar. Indeed, they 
assert that the prevailing conditions are 
detrimental to art. A man cannot accept 
casual employment from outside sources 
and then give the best that is in him to 
the work of the symphony orchestra. 

“How can the conductor .expect the 
best work?” was the question asked by 
one ex-symphony man who was ap- 
proached in the course of the present 
inquiry. “He has no financial matters to 


worry him. He draws a big salary, a. 
the men who do the work, who attract t!,, 
audiences to the symphony concerts, a 
expected to make sacrifices for the hon , 
and glory of it. Say I play at a fair 
Tuesday night. Wednesday I see ;) 
opportunity of doing two shows in 4 
cinema as a substitute. It is necessa:, 
for me to take these engagements so th 
I can carry my family over the summ:». 
All right. The fair keeps me up till two 
in the morning. The movies give me ; 
pretty strenuous day’s work on top §{ 
the fair. Thursday morning I go along 
to symphony rehearsal. The conduct r 
begins to tell us what the symphony ; 
about. ‘This first movement,’ he says, ‘'s 
very beautiful. We must get the rigit 
atmosphere, the right mood. There 
only one way to do it. I want you all to 
think of love.’ Think of love, when you 
feel like smashing something! A syn.- 
phony is nothing but a sweat-shop, ani 
I’m through with symphony work.” 
Certain of the difficulties facing thc 
symphony player have been discussed in 
this article, and the effect of these difti- 
culties on the performing standard of an 
orchestra has been touched upon. The 
conditions prevailing in different fields 
of employment have been compared, and 
the opinion of one ex-symphony player 
has been given in his own words. The 
problems of the orchestra and the musi- 
clans who compose it will be considere: 
further in a second article next week. 
P. CHARLES Roppa. 





TO MAKE RESEARCH 


Music Section Formed in N. Y. 
Hears Addresses at Its 
First Meeting 


A music section was organized by the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education, at its meeting in 
Washington Irving High School on the 
evening of May 11. Some forty or fifty 
members attended the organization meet- 
ing, which was under the chairmanship 
of George H. Gartlan, director of music 
in the New York City Schools. The pur- 
pose of the section is to study the many 
problems inherent in musical education. 


It aims scientifically to examine these 
problems, to discuss them in their varl- 
ous phases and to formulate conclusions 
calculated to advance musical education. 

At the initial meeting the members 
heard addresses by Willian Beaumont, 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Franklin W. Robinson of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art; David Mannes 
of the David Mannes Music School and 
Mr. Gartlan. There was much that was 
stimulating and rich in interest in the 
remarks of these well-known educators. 
Miss Beaumont discussed “The Project 
Method and Correlations as Applied to 
Music” and told of her practical work 
among young students and of the results 
derived from inter-relating different sub- 
jects in grade-teaching. She had secured 
gratifying results from linking up such 





studies as history, folk-lore, art and 
music. 
Mr. Robinson, in the course of an 


earnest and illuminating discussion of 
“Problems in Advanced Musical Instruc- 
tion,” said he had found that “the ma- 
tured musical mind had a tremendous 
knowledge of facts but no understand- 
ing.” He flayed “materialism among 
young musicians” and called for an 
altered and wholly unselfish outlook on 
art as being the musician’s only hope of 
salvation. 

Mr. Mannes’s subject was “Problems 
in the Teaching of Instrumental Music.” 
He made a deeply interesting address, 
touching upon his experiences as edu- 
cator and conductor. An eloquent plea 
for a return to the music and spirit of 
the old masters in teaching was made 
by Mr. Mannes. ‘ 

An entertaining and interesting dis- 
course was given by Mr. Gartlan, who 
spoke of “Problems in School Music that 
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IN MUSIC EDUCATION 


Call for Special Study.” Communica- 
tions embodying suggestions and state- 
ments of sympathy with the organiza- 
tion’s aims were sent by Charles H. 
Farnsworth of Teachers’ College, and 
Dr. Eugene A. Noble, Secretary of the 
Juilliard Musical Foundation. Expres- 
sions of interest in the work proposed 
were also received from Walter Dam- 
resch and Frank Damrosch. 


The Whispering Gallery 


HE CURRENTS of that always rest- 

less stream, rumor, were agitated 
afresh this week by whisperings of an- 
other orchestral merger. It is said that 
next season will again see two of New 
York’s symphonic organizations made as 
one. The organizations mentioned are 
the Philharmonic and the City Sym- 
phony. The merger, or amalgamation, 
or absorption—as you _ prefer—would 
presumably mean that the younger or- 
chestra is destined to go the way of the 
earlier National Symphony. There would 
be more “new material” for the Phil- 
harmonic, and a painless passage into 


oblivion for the City forces. 
* * * 


IN VIEW OF THIS RUMOR, a state- 
ment by Mrs. Coleman du Pont, printed 
in last Sunday’s World, wherein Mrs. 
du Pont sets forth the aims and record 
of the City Symphony, carries particular 
interest and pertinence. The work of 
the City Symphony has already been dis- 
cussed in detail, and this is not the place 
to consider it afresh. But the record 
of activities listed by Mrs. du Pont, who 
is one of the largest underwriters of 
this orchestra, is indeed a commendable 
one, and arouses at least one music- 
lover’s hope that such work will find the 
ways and means to continue along the 
same paths. 








* * * 


SPEAKING OF ORCHESTRAS, we 
note several new names on the Board of 
Directors of the Philharmonic, as an- 
nounced in the society’s new prospectus. 
Marshall Field succeeds Arthur Curtiss 
James as one of the vice-presidents, 
and there are three new board-members: 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman, D. Edward Porter 
and Maurice van Praag. 

* * * 

A SUCCESSFUL TOUR of Spain has 
just been concluded by Arthur Rubin- 
stein and Paul Kochanski. Another 
celebrity who is to pay his artistic re- 
pects to the old world is Paderewski. 
In June the Polish master will be heard 
twice in Paris and twice in London. 

THE FLANEUR. 





Holst’s “The Perfect Fool” a Success 
[By Cable to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


LONDON, May 15.—Gustave Holst’s 
“The Perfect Fool” was produced here 
last night under the conductorship of 
Eugéne Goossens, scoring a tremendous 
success. The comedy is_ delightful 
throughout the work and the satirization 


of Italian and German opera and its 
characteristic interpretation, inimitable. 
One of the most amusing features is that 
the solo tenor has but one word “No!” 
to sing, during the entire opera. The 
cast was universally excellent. 


Verbrugghen, Ill, Halts Tour as Con- 
ductor 
[By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


MINNEAPOLIS, May- 14.—Henri Ver- 
brugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, will be unable on account of 
illness to continue the tour with the or- 
chestra. Mr. Verbrugghen is at present 
resting in Salt Lake City. 

H. K. ZUPPINGER. 








Charles D. Isaacson to Give His Final 
Concert for “Evening Mail” 


Charles D. Isaacson, who has fostered 
innumerable concerts in New York City 
during the past year for newspapers 
with which he has been associated, wil! 
give his final Evening Mail concert on 
the evening of May 27. This date will 
mark Mr. [saacson’s eighth anniversary 
in the field. 


Maud Morgan Quits National Associ- 
ation of Harpists 


Maud Morgan, New York harpist, has 
resigned from the National Association 
of Harpists, Inc. She was for several! 
years prominently identified with this 
organization, and has worked actively iu 
its interests. 


New 








Member of Faculty for Hollins 
College 


ROANOKE, VA., Ma 
ment is made that W. E. Haesche of New 
Haven, Conn., will take the chair of 
advanced theory in Hollins College next 
term, succeeding Angel Carames, who 
will return to his home in Havana at 
the close of the present term. 

GORDON H. BAKER. 


12.—Announce- 
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“Musical America” Broadcasts 
Special Radio Programs 
Over WEAF 


USICAL AMERICA’S 

SERIES of radio programs, 
inaugurated two weeks ago by 
John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, who spoke on “What 
Music May Do for Us,” was con- 
tinued last Thursday. At the in- 
vitation of WEAF, the American 
Telegraph & Telephone Company’s 
great broadcasting station, which 
is daily heard by more than 600,000 
in the New York area alone, MusI- 
CAL AMERICA presents a_ special 
program each Thursday morning. 
Each talk is devoted to the inter- 
ests of musicians, reviewing all the 
important musical events which: 
take place in the various cities. 
The second talk was “A Journey 
Over the Musical Map of the 
United States.” The third topic 
will be “Musical Influences in 
America.” 
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Portrait of Mr, Robles by Luis S. Ugarte; Inca Scenes from Paintings by A. 


Galindo 


The Portrait Is That of Daniel Alomia Robles, Now in New York, Who Has Devoted a Great Part of His Life to Archeological and Ethnological Investigations in Peru; and the 
Center Picture of the Upper Row Shows a Group of Ancient Instruments of the Incan and Earlier Civilizations, Including Sets of Pan Pipes and Flutes, Such as He Has 


Collected in His Explorations in the Andean Tombs. 


The Scene Portrayed on the Upper Right Is That of an Incan Celebration of the Festival of the Sun. 


On the Lower 


Left Is Shown a Dance in the Court of an Inca, and on the Lower Right Is a View of the Temple of the Sun, Where the Mummies of the Kings Are Enthroned in State Along 


the Walls. 
By P. J. Nolan 


YEerer ats] FLUTE fashioned cen- 





hy Ie] turies ago from a hu- 
2 “| man tibia, and now 
“ \"| seared and yellow with 
Nr =.) age, sounded its limpid, 








clear notes to a little 
group of listeners in a New York 
apartment the other day. The melody, 
a call down the ages to the stress and 
tumult of this modern city, was plain- 
tive in its significance, for it linked 
two great epochs of civilization, sep- 
arated by hundreds of years. The 
flute was found in explorations in the 
land of the Incas; but it is possible, 
of course, that it is a relic of an even 
earlier race. Who can say that the 
melancholy cry of this flute may not 
have been a message from the lost 
Atlantis? 

The tones were surprisingly clear, as 
Clear, perhaps, as when the flute was 
irst sounded in the festal dances of the 
antique people to which it originally 
belonged. As the listeners thought of 
the strange history of the instrument, 
the simple notes were thrilling in their 
effect. The modern apartment and the 
roar of traffic vanished, as one’s imagina- 
tion took flight to the days of the dy- 
nasty of benevolent despots in Peru, 
and to still more remote days, to which 
‘long speculations of that mystery of 
the plateau of Lake Titicaca in the 
Andes, with its ruined monoliths, the 
origin and history of which were un- 


known even to the Incas. 


The player of the fiute was Daniel 


Alomia Robles, who has devoted a quar- 
ter of a century of his life to the in- 
vestigation of the Inca civilization; 
and this instrument was only one of a 
unique collection from the Inca period, 
or before it, which Mr. Robles exhibited 
to his deeply-interested audience. There 
were many other flutes, or quenas, either 


The Figure Dividing the Lower Scenes Is That of a Reigning Sovereign of the Inca Period 


of bone or cane; there were sets of Pan 
pipes, and there were quaint little three- 
note instruments crudely resembling 
birds, and made of terra cotta. One 
small flute he received as a gift from 
the Government of Bolivia, and the 
others he found in explorations in the 
tombs in Peru. 
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Map Suggested by the Theory That South America Was Once Linked With a Territory 
Inhabited by the People of Atlantis 


What a world of speculation was con- 
jured up by the tones of this ancient 
flute! 

Far back into the pre-Christian era 
runs the tradition of races which in- 
habited Peru. On the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, to the south of the territory 
which the Incas occupied, are the ruins 
of a great city. The people who built 
that city, long before the foundation of 
the Incan empire, were not only skilled 
masons and draughtsmen, but they pos- 
sessed a secret which was known to the 
Egyptians—that of employing cyclopean 
masses of stone in the construction of 
huge edifices like the Pyramids. One 
of the stones found among these ruins 
weighed 170 tons. How were these 
enormous blocks of stone transported 
from quarries, and piled into position? 
How was that great doorway at Tiahu- 
anacu set up, with its highly ornamented 
and elaborately carved facade? Who 
built at Cuzco, on Sacsahuaman Hill, 
that gigantic and imposing fortress, the 
origin of which is as securely wrapped 
in mystery as is the origin of the 
Tiahuanacu ruins? Did this stalwart 
race of men come from Egypt, bringing 
with them the skilled craftsmanship 
they had acquired in that country? 


Perhaps the Lost Atlantis 


What fascinating speculation is this! 
Were the ears of some of these builders 
charmed by the simple notes of the flute 
heard in that New York apartment the 
other day? Perchance these were the 
craftsmen of the lost Atlantis,.who have 
left as their legacy to future ages only 
a few musical instruments and the giant 
monoliths scattered about an Andean 
plateau. This theory is not so fantastic 


[Continued on page 37] 
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Two Famous Tenors, “Friendly Enemies” in Atlanta 
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LTHOUGH friendship between tenors 

is almost as rare as the proverbial 
regard of one soprano for another, Beni- 
amino Gigli and Giovanni Martinelli 
form a noteworthy exception, for there 
is no rivalry between them over the 
brilliancy of their B flats and high C’s. 
In the recent visit of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company to Atlanta, both tenors 
established themselves in the favor of 
the Georgians, Mr. Gigli in “Roméo et 
Juliette’ and “L’Africana,” and Mr. 
Martinelli in “Don Carlos” and “William 
Tell.” Mr. Gigli, especially, was a 
familiar figure on the streets and about 
his hotel. Since their triumphs in 
Atlanta, Mr. Gigli has been engaged on 
an extensive concert tour and Mr. Mar- 
tinelli has been singing with the Gallo 
forces in Havana. After a summer 
spent in their native Italy, both singers 
will return to America as members of 
the Metropolitan again next season. 





Beniamino Gigli and Giovanni Martinelli (Left) Off Stage in Atlanta—Insets Show Mr. Gigli Exhibiting Orchestral Ambitions and 


Making Friends with an Atlantean Canine 





New Civic Symphony Makes Successful 
First Appearance in Philadelphia 
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HILADELPHIA, May 13.—A new 

enterprise, the Civic Symphony, made 
its début on Sunday night at the Forrest 
Theater, which was crowded. The or- 
chestra is made up of more than 100 
professional musicians of the city, who 
donated their services for the first con- 
cert, admission to which was by invita- 
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Reinhardt May Produce : 
“Miracle” in Hippodrome 
Under Gest Régime 


T was rumored last week that 

the New York Hippodrome will 
be under the management of Mor- 
ris Gest, well-known theatrical 
manager, next season and that Max 
Reinhardt’s famous spectacle, “The 
Miracle,” will be Mr. Gest’s first 
attraction at the big playhouse. 
Otto H. Kahn, who has backed Mr. 
Gest in some of his enterprises, 
will, it was said, take title to the 
Hippodrome. The figure named 
was in excess of $3,000,000. Mr. 
Gest, in reply to an inquiry, said 
that it was too early to make any 
statement regarding his plans. It 
was said that Mr. Reinhardt, after 
a survey of the Hippodrome, found 
that house more suitable for pro- 
duction of “The Miracle” than : 
Madison Square Garden, where : 
Mr. Gest had originally considered : 
giving it. “The Miracle” requires 
a mammoth cast and it is esti- 
mated that its production ready 
for the initial performance would 
cost more than $200,000. 
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tion. The organization is under the 
sponsorship of Local 77, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

Wassili Leps is conductor and has or- 
ganized his forces admirably. Leopold 
Stokowski showed his interest in the 
enterprise by attending the concert and 
conducting, with characteristic fire and 
vigor, the final number, the “Marche 
Slave.” Mr. Leps directed the “Sakun- 
tala” Overture, the “New World Sym- 
phony” and the accompaniment to the 
B Minor Concerto of Saint-Saens, in 
which the soloist was Max Seenofsky, 
the young violinist who recently won the 
State Federation prize in the young 
artists’ competition and will represent 
Pennsylvania in the national contest at 
Asheville in June. He showed great 
executive skill and deep understanding 
of the work. The concert itself was a 
very great success, a result which should 
prove heartening to those back of the 
movement to continue their work for the 
more general spread and enjoyment of 
symphonic music in Philadelphia. 

“Rigoletto” drew a large audience to 
the Metropolitan on Friday night when 
presented by the La Savoia Opera Com- 
pany, made up principally of members 
of the Metropolitan and San Carlo com- 
panies. The title-réle was sung by 
Antonio Scarduzio, a young Philadelphia 
baritone, who has a voice of genuine 
power and suavity and much dramatic 
capacity. Manuel Salazar of the Metro- 
politan Opera was exceptionally good 
as the Duke, and Pompilio Malatesta of 
the Metropolitan was a sinister Spara- 
fucile. Pina Garavelli was an efficient 
coloratura singer in the role of Gilda. 

Mischa Elman gave his postponed 
and final recital of the.season on. Tues- 
day evening at the Academy. His play- 
ing was remarkably fine, being ripe in 


interpretation and free from most of the 
virtuoso’s mannerisms. The Nardini 
Sonata was evidently retouched by a 
modern hand, but its spirit was unim- 
paired. The Mendelssohn Concerto was 
the feature of the program, and there 
was a large array of smaller pieces 
which were enthusiastically received. 

Ciro de Ritis, an Italian operatic bari- 
tone, in his Bellevue-Stratford concert 
on Tuesday evening ran the gamut of 
the standard baritone numbers from the 
operas, singing with much humor “Largo 
al Factotum” and with genuine pathos 
“Di Provenza” among others. His voice 
is beautiful, a fact easily recognized de- 
spite the fact that he was suffering from 
a cold. He also gave a good account of 
himself in numerous lyrics. Assisting 
were Harry Aleinikoff, violinist, and 
Benjamin Gussikoff, ’cellist, two of the 
younger members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, who, in collaboration with 
Bernard Cortese, Mr. De Ritis’ accom- 
panist, played several trios. A Scherzo 
by Napravnik was particularly inter- 
esting. 

The Lighthouse Chorus, composed of 
volunteer singers from one of the big 
industrial sections of the city, gave its 
second concert of the season last night. 
Haydn’s “Creation” had one of its very 
infrequent local performances, and the 
choral work, under the direction of Stan- 
ley Muschamp, was excellent. The solo- 
ists were Gertrude Price Duer, soprano; 
Henry B. Gurney, tenor, and Horatio 
Connell, bass, and all acquitted them- 
selves with distinction. 

W. R. MurpuHy. 





Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, and 
Eric Bye, baritone, gave a joint recital 
at Munson Institute, Brooklyn, on May 1. 
Miss Stine displayed a fine voice and con- 
siderable skill in interpretation in songs 
by La Forge. Cadman, Dobson, Huerter, 
Terry and Bliss and an aria by Verdi. 
Mr. Bye was heard in a group of Nor- 
wegian and German songs. Lawrence J. 
Munson accompanied both singers. 





Berlin Philharmonic Heard in 
Milan Concert 


HE recent concert of the Berlin 

Philharmonic in Milan marked 
the first post-war appearance of a 
German cerchestra in Italy, accord- 
ing to a dispatch to the New York 
Herald. The organization played 
under the baton of the Swiss con- 
ductor, Dr. Volkmar Andreae, on 
the first lap of a tour which is to 
include the Swiss cities of Geneva, 
Zurich and Lausanne. Its pro- 
grams will consist largely of music 
by German composers. 





PUBLISHERS VOTE 
FOR FREE RADIO 


National Body Agrees to Un- 
restricted Sending of Mu- 
sic “at Present” 


A recommendation to permit the 
broadcasting of music by radio without 
charge, pending the time when the 
work is stabilized and placed on a com- 
mercial basis, has been adopted by a 
number of leading American publishers. 
The Music Publishers’ Association of the 
United States, headed by George Fischer 
of J. Fischer & Brother, after a survey 
of the broadcasting situation by a spe- 
cial committee, has advised that although 
protection for copyright holders is highly 
desirable in the future, the still experi- 
mental state of the industry makes it 
inadvisable at present to limit this ac- 
tivity. 

Although the recommendation of the 
Association is not binding upon its mem 
bers, it is believed that most of the lead- 
ing American publishers will adopt it. 
The following organizations are reported 
to be favorable to the decision of the 
committee: Carl Fischer, G. Schirmer, 
Inc.; C. H. Ditson Company, John 
Church Company, Boosey & Co. and 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge of New York, 
Oliver Ditson Company and B. H. Wood 
Music Company of Boston, Paul A. 
Schmitt of Minneapolis and Clayton 
Summy of Chicago. 

Opposed to such a measure is the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers, which recently forbade 
the broadcasting stations to use copy- 
right music except upon payment of a 
license fee to the Society. 

M. E. Tompkins of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
chairman of the committee which _ in- 
vestigated the radio situation, last week 
issued the following statement: “Our 
Association, which has been in existence 
since 1895, represents particularly the 
so-called ‘standard’ publishers, which 
make up a majority of its forty-nine 
members, as distinct from publishers of 
‘popular’ music, although a number of 
the latter are also members. 

“Our committee has been carefully in- 
vestigating the broadcasting of copy- 
righted music since last November. In 
our report, just adopted by the Associa- 
tion, we point out that music publishers 
are vitally interested in radio broadcast- 
ing, as a great future user of music, and 
that our rights in the use of our copy- 
righted music in public performances 
must be protected. However, we appre- 
ciate the fact that radio broadcasting }s 
still in a chaotic and experimental state, 
and that, while ultimately it will have 
to be placed on a commercial basis if |t 
is to develop its potentialities, neverthe 
less the commercial side of the broad 
casting problem has not yet been solved. 

“In view of these facts and also be- 
cause we desire to cooperate in develop- 
ing the music possibilities of radio, we 
believe that we should allow the use o! 
our copyrighted musical compositions for 
broadcasting without charge for th 
present and without prejudice to our 
rights. 

“Although the task is seemingly im- 
possible, science may yet produce 
method by which the receipt of radio 
messages can be confined to those wi 
pay for the service. Whatever tie 
method proves to be, it must and sou! 
will be found by the radio industry. T)' 
radio broadcasters will then be able, an¢ 
undoubtedly willing, to reimburse all w 
are essential to the success of their bu 
ness and those whose services they u*¢, 
including owners of copyrighted music 
compositions.” 
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Vierle Alcock, Nannette Guil- 
ford, Phradie Wells and 
Lawrence Tibbitt Are New 
Native Artists Announced 
—Miss Guilford One of 
Youngest Singers Ever 
Signed by Metropolitan 


ie American singers were added to 
the roster of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company last week. The list of new 
artists announced by General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza included the names of 
Nannette Guilford and Phradie Wells, 
sopranos; Merle Alcock, contralto, and 
Lawrence -Tibbitt, baritone. With the 
exception’.of Mme. Alcock, all of these 
singers are virtually unknown to New 
York opefagoers. 

Mme. Aléock is one of the best known 
contraltos on the American concert and 
oratorio stage. During recent years she 
has appeared as soloist in many import- 
ant events, including the recent Jubilee 
Festival in Cincinnati. 

Miss Guilford is only eighteen years 
old, and is one of the youngest singers 
ever to sign a contract with the Metro- 
politan. ‘She was not yet seventeen 
when she made her début in the cast 
of the “Midnight Rounders of 1921” 
at the Century Promenade. She was 
called at that time the “youngest prima 
donna on Broadway.” Miss Guilford 
began her musical studies at the age 
of six. She described her engagement 
for the Metropolitan as the fulfillment 
of her first real ambition. 

Phradie Wells was born near Atlanta, 
Mo., and has made her home in Kirks- 
ville in* that State for a number of 
years. She studied music first in the 
State Teachers’ College in Kirksville and 
later in Kansas City. She later at- 
tended Oscar Saenger’s summer class 
in Chicago and came to New York in 
1921 to continue her work with Mr. 
Saenger. Miss Wells sang leading parts 
in municipal opera in Kirksville and 
made her professional début as Gerhilde 
in “Die Walkiire” in Andreas Dippel’s 
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Photo Miss Alcock by Edwin F. Townsend. 
Hoover, 


New American Singers Engaged for Metropolitan Opera. 


Photo Miss Guilford © Mishkin. 
Mise Wells, Apeda. 


Photo of Mr. Tibbitt by 


Upper Left: Merle Alcock, 


Contralto; Upper Right: Nannette Guilford, Soprano; Lower Left: Lawrence Tibbitt, 


Baritone; Lower Right: 


company in Pittsburgh last November. 
She has sixteen réles listed in her con- 
tract for next season. She is the thirty- 
third pupil of the Oscar Saenger studios 
to become a member of the Metropolitan. 

Mr. Tibbitt is a young Californian, 
with considerable experience in both the 
concert and dramatic fields. Prior to 
coming to New York from Los Angeles 


Phradie Wells, Soprano 


about six months ago, he appeared 
in the West in recital, oratorio and in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. He has 
played in Shakespearean productions 
with such well-known dramatic artists 
as Tyrone Power and Genevieve Tobin. 
In New York Mr. Tibbitt enacted the 
part of Edgar in the recent production 
of “Lear” at the Earl Carroll Theater. 





GALLO CONTINUES 
HAVANA SUCCESSES 


San Carlo Company’s Opening 
Week in Cuba Attracts 
Big Audiences 


By Nena Benitez 


AVANA, May 5.—The San Carlo 

Company’s first week of opera in the 
Cuban capital was an unbroken round of 
successes. Large as is the Teatro Na- 
clonal, it was not equal to accommodat- 
ing the throngs that sought admission to 
the petfid#mances. Fortune Gallo has 
every reason to feel gratified both over 
the showing made by his forces and over 
the reception given them by the musical 
public of Havana. 

As already reported in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, the season was opened on April 24 
with the “Barber of Seville.” The sec- 
ond production on April 26 was Verdi’s 
“Otello,” and that fine-textured, dra- 
matic work was beautifully sung by 
Antonio Paoli, tenor, in the leading réle; 
Anna Fitziu, as Desdemona, who re- 
ceived a warm welcome, and Titta Ruffo, 
the Jago, who aroused great enthusi- 
asm. Carlo Peroni conducted excellently 
and the chorus and scenic effects were 
thoroughly commendable. 

The third subscription performance 
Saturday evening, April 28, brought 
Puccini’s popular opera, “Madama But- 
terfly.” Miss Fitziu sang the title part 
dmirably and was rousingly applauded 
ifter her solos. Ludovico Tomarchio, 
tenor, made his début here as Pinkerton. 
He sang his lines with ease, and his high 
tones were beautifully clear and true. 
Mario Valle was a praiseworthy Sharp- 
ess and Anita Klinova was excellent as 
suzuki. Colorful divertissements were 
iven by the Pavley-Oukrainsky ballet 

rees, following the Puccini work. 

_A great crowd heard Josephine Luc- 
hese and Tito Schipa in “Lucia” on 
unday afternoon. Both artists received 
hearty reception from the audience. 





After the Mad Scene Miss Lucchese was 
given an ovation. Mario Valle, as Ash- 
ton, sang commendably. Again the 
ballet appeared following the opera and 
made a fine impression in a dance inter- 
pretation of Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony. 


PHILADELPHIA CLUB HEADS 
FEDERATION CONTRIBUTORS 


Officer Acknowledges Receipt of $1,500— 
Will Subscribe $500 to Work 
of Music League 


PHILADELPHIA, May 6.—Mrs. Edwin 
B. Garrigues, retiring president of the 
Matinée Musical Club, gave a luncheon 
yesterday at her home in honor of Eliba- 
beth Hood Latta, her successor, whc 
was installed in office last week. Other 
guests were the officers and directors of 
the club. Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, 
chairman of finance for the Nationa! 
Federation of Music Clubs, acknowl- 
edged the receipt of $1,500 contributed 
by the Matinée Musical Club, the largest 
contribution from any of the member 
clubs of the Federation. 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors, with Mrs. Garrigues presid- 
ing, it was decided to contribute $500 to 
the Philadelphia Music League to help 
forward the fine work the League is 
doing for the promotion of local musical 
activities. It was also decided to send 
the club chorus to Asheville, N. C., for 
the June convention to display its ability 
in choral work. The Matinée Musica] 
Club will pay half the expenses. 

Philadelphia Music Week will begin 
on May 13 and an elaborate program has 
been prepared. 

The annual sonata recital by Sascha 
Jacobinoff, violinist. and D. Hendrik 
Ezerman, pianist, on April 29 at the 
Little Theater, was most artistic. The 
artists gave the Brahms Sonata in G 
Minor, Opus 78; the Debussy Sonata for 
piano and violin and the E Flat Sonata, 
Opus 18, of Richard Strauss. Efficient 
technique and poetic intelligence marked 
the interpretation of these works. 

W. R. MURPHY. 








Claire Brookhurst, contralto, scored a 
recent success in the spring festival at 
Harrisburg, Pa., where she was heard 
for the first time. 


ACCLAIM SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


Richmond, Ind., Hears Maddy’s Forces— 
Community Concert Given 


RICHMOND, IND., May 5.—Harold Me. 
Neill of Chicago, tenor, was the soloist 
at the seventh monthly concert given by 
the Richmond High School Orchestra, 
under the leadership of J. E. Maddy, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
on April 20. The final number of the 
program brought an ovation for the or- 
chestra and Mr. Maddy. The orchestra 
will appear in the May Festival of five 
concerts, to be given with visiting solo- 
ists in the Coliseum. 

Theodore Taylor of Chicago, pianist, 
was the soloist at a concert given re- 
cently by the Community Chorus and 
Orchestra for the benefit of Southland 
Institute, a Negro industrial school 
under the auspices of the national body 
of the Society of Friends at Southland, 
Arkansas. The concert was under the 
direction of Mrs. Ethel Clark, secretary 
of the Community Service. A large audi- 
ence attended. 

Samuel B. Garton, leader of the Rich- 
mond Treble Clef Club, presented the 
club in the second of two public recitals 
given this season, with Mildred Schalk, 
president of the Music Study Club, as 
accompanist. Stuart Barker of Chicago 
was baritone soloist and Louise Taylor, 
pupil of Mr. Garton, soprano soloist in a 
final number by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 
Mr. Barker was acclaimed for a number 
from “Pagliacci” and the chorus, with 
Miss Schalk and Mr. Garton, was re- 
called. ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





Mr. and Mrs. Schmitz Give Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Robert Schmitz gave 
a musicale at their home on the afternoon 
of May 12, the program being given by 
John Barclay, Marion Cassel and Greta 
Torpadie. Among those present were 
Arthur Bliss, Emerson Whithorne, Rich- 
ard Hammond, Carlos Salzedo, Edgar 
Varese, Paul Kefer, Gustave Tinlot, L. 





D. Bogue, Mrs. Loomis, Mrs. Bordes, 
Mrs. Dienne, Mrs. Lamton and Mrs. 
Cassel. 





Barrére Decorated by French Govern- 
ment 


Georges Barrére, solo flautist of the 
New York Symphony, has been notified 
by the French Consul-General that he 
has been honored by his government with 
the Rosette of Officer of Public Instruc- 
tion. The insignia is a purple button. 
Mr. Barrére has been an Officer of the 
Academy since 1903 and is a First Med- 
alist of the Paris Conservatoire. 





Artists Aid Charity in Ship Concert 
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A Group of Voyagers en Route to Europe—Left to Right: Charles Cahier, Artur Schnabel, 
Mme. Cahier, Captain Lainson, Artur Bodanzky, Mme. Schnabel, and Samuel Thew- 
man, Stage Manager of the Metropolitan Opera House 


ASSENGERS who sailed for Europe 
on the S. S. Ohio recently were 
treated to an unusual concert “some- 
where in the Atlantic” on the evening 


of April 28. The program, given for 
the benefit of the Widows and Orphans 
Fund of the Crew of the Ohio. enlisted 
the support of Mme. Charles Cahier, 


contralto; Artur Schnabel, pianist; Mme. 
Schnabel, lieder singer, and Artur Bo- 
danzky, conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who played a fantasia on 
motives from the “Nibelung Ring.” Af- 
ter a season of activities abroad, the 
artists will return in the fall to America, 
where they have been prominent in musi- 
cal activities during the last season. 
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New York Hears Interesting Programs as Season Wanes 


AUAIUUQIETOOUQUCQADNEDUOUQEQNENEAUQUUOUEEUOUOOCEOEEOOOOONOOCTNNENEDAEEUOQEDUSSEOOOOOOEOEUOSLOOOOEDNOUONASONTOD SA SUNSAOAA SEROUS UOSAGNEAAOOOOEANG UENO 


HERE was a4 _ further 
falling off in events in 
New York’s principal 
concert halls last week, 
compared to the previ- 





ous period of seven 
days. However, in quality a good 
standard was maintained. On Mon- 


day evening the choir of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia 
came to Aeolian Hall and presented an 
interesting program, in the course of 
which there was some excellent sing- 
ing, especially in sacred numbers. 
Several vocalists were heard in re- 
citals during the week. 





Presbyterian Choir, May 7 


The choir of the Second Presbyterian 
Chureh of Philadelphia, N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor, gave a concert in 
Aeolian Hall on Monday evening of last 
week, presenting a program of sacred 
and secular works, the former including 
a group by primitive composers and two 
by Russians. The work throughout the 
concert was of an exceedingly high order, 
and, technically speaking, well nigh 
flawless. The pitch of the choir was 
excellent and the attacks and releases 
were extraordinarily clean. As might 
be expected from a church choir, the 
sacred numbers were the better sung, 
the choir seeming a trifle lacking in elas- 
ticity and variety of color in the secular 
works. From a point of view of tone, 
the singing was best in quieter moments 
as in the forte passages both the tenor 
and soprano sections were a trifle 
strident. The tenors, though, in soft 
passages, had a beautiful quality. The 
basses, of phenomenal depth (they sang 
low D’s with full, round tone) were not 
so happy in their higher reaches. The 
alto section was inconspicuous in volume 
and color. Solos were sung by Ruth 
Gibb, soprano; Maybelle B. Marston, 
contralto; Charles Stahl, tenor, and 
Ammon Berkheiser, bass, whose voices 
were good and whose work was much 
applauded. Ellis Clark Hammann 
played excellent accompaniments. 

J. A. H. 


Mr. and Mrs. Safford, May 8 


Charles Louis Safford and Laura 
Tappen Safford, the former affectionate- 
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Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIALTO Broadway at 42nd Street 


Thomas H. Ince presents 
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With Madge Bellamy 
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NED WAYBURN presents the 
Ben Ali Haggin Tableauz 
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With Music by Victor Herbert 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 
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Capitol Ballet Corps, Alexander Oumansky, Ballet 
Master; Mlle. Gambarelli, Prima Ballerina; Doris 
Niles and Thalia Zanou, Soloists and Ensemble. 


Mr. Rothafel Presents FREDRIC FRADKIN 





ly known to all musical New York for 
a number of years as “Tommy” Safford, 
gave a farewell concert in Aeolian Hall 
on Tuesday evening of last week, as- 
sisted by the Police Glee Club of which 
Mr. Safford, in his leisure moments from 
playing the organ at St. George’s 
Church, has been conductor since its in- 
ception in 1916. Mr. Safford appeared 
in the varied capacities of conductor, 
accompanist for Mrs. Safford, and bari- 
tone soloist. Mrs. Safford was heard as 
’cellist and contralto soloist. Mr. Saf- 
ford’s solo numbers included songs by 
Franck, Wolf, Mendelssohn and Brogi, 
and as encores he gave, inimitably, to his 
own accompaniment, “On the Road to 
Mandalay” and a frabjous recitation 
with highly descriptive accompaniment, 
of “Jabberwocky.” The tumultuous ap- 
plause after each of these, was a proof 
of the audience’s enjoyment. Mrs. Saf- 
ford’s ’cello solos were a Handel Sara- 
bande, the Bruch arrangement of the 
“Kol Nidrei” and _ Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste” all admirably given. Her song 
group, in which she exhibited a fine voice 
of excellent timbre and placement, were 
the Handel Largo, “Come Again, Sweet 
Love” by Dowling, and Alvarez’ “La 
Partida.” The Glee Club, some eighty- 
five strong, sang with fine, virile tone, 
better, curiously enough, in the high 
voices than in the lower. The best num- 
bers were Beethoven’s “The Heavens are 
Telling” and the “Libera Me, Domini” 
from Pietro Yon’s F Minor Mass. An 
unnamed tenor with a lovely and seem- 
ingly well-trained voice, sang with poise 
and style, an incidental solo in the 
former, and an equally anonymous bari- 
tone who looked as though he could have 
cleaned up “Hell’s Kitchen” or the “Gas 
House” without a tremor, was obviously 
perturbed over a short solo in Grieg’s 
“Discovery.” The Saffords are leaving 
shortly for Williamstown, Mass., where 
Mr. Safford will take charge of the mu- 
sic at Williams College. Richard T. Percy 
was accompanist for Mr. Safford and 
in several of the choruses. J. A. H. 





Grace and Frances Hoyt, 
May 10 


Grace and Frances Hoyt, sopranos, 
were heard in a nondescript yet delight- 
ful matinée musicale in the Morosco 
Theater on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. The affair was nondescript in 
that it was unlike anything previously 
given as a serious musical program, and 
still more so by the fact that the singers, 
to descend to the vernacular, “got away 
with it.”” There were dances, recitations, 
living pictures which sang and which 
were designated “Tableaux Chantants,” 
serious songs given in the fearful cos- 
tumes of the seventies, and goodness 
knows what! It might all have been 
poor taste and tiresome in the bargain 
save for two things, the exceedingly fine 
singing of both the Misses Hoyt and the 
distinct charm with which all numbers 
were done. Grace Hoyt’s voice is a so- 
prano of delicious quality, finely trained, 
and would seem to have grand opera 
possibilities. One of the high lights of 
the afternoon was when she appeared 
in the rig of 1870, with bustle, “tie- 
backs,” a “pork-pie” hat. Walking with 
the Grecian bend, she put the audience 
into an uproar, and then—vwell, she sang 
Tosti’s “Good Bye” (which could hardly 
have been in existence at that time) 
with such beauty of tone and fine inter- 
pretation that one was thrilled, and 
then—she Grecian bended off the stage, 
bringing down further giggles, swinging 
the pendulum from the absurd to the 
sublime and back again, as a good artist 
should be able to do! Frances Hoyt’s 
recitation, “Fire Bells,” was a delicious 
piece of farce. A remarkable feature 
of the afternoon was the speed with 
which the sisters changed costumes. No 
one seems to know who these singers 
are, but be that as it may, they showed 
true artistic spirit, and one will hear 
them again, many times, with great 
pleasure! J. A. H. 


William Ryder, May 11 


William Ryder, baritone, who occupies 
an important position as a church singer 
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in Boston, was heard in recital at the 
National Theater on Friday afternoon 
of last. week by an audience of unusual 
numbers for this time of the year. The 
program was well made and included a 
group of old Italian numbers, one in 
French, one of Bohemian folk-songs and 
one in English. Mr. Ryder has an un- 
usually fine voice. His method tends 
slightly toward over-emphasis of nasal 
resonance, noticeable especially in his 
French group, and his legato was not 
as carefully managed as might be, but 
legato singing is rapidly going out of 
fashion, so why worry about it in the 
present case? Perhaps the least good fea- 
ture of Mr. Ryder’s works as a whole was 
a certain monotony of style and tone 
quality, a besetting sin of choir singers 
when on the concert platform. Whether 
or not this is compensated for by ease of 
production, an unusually long range and 
naturally fine voice, is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. Be it said, however, that 
singers far less well equipped occupy 
high places in the musical hierarchy. 
A feature of the recital was the extraor- 
dinarily fine work of Edward Hart, ac- 
companist. The audience was a large 
one and very enthusiastic in its applause. 
J. A. H 


Kwartin and Kwartin-Gore 
May 12 


For the benefit of the Riga Nationa 
Conservatory, a joint recital was give: 
in Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening b 
Sophie Kwartin-Gore and _ Bernhar: 
Kwartin. The former disclosed a light 
soprano which was employed in not un 
pleasing style in Weckerlin’s “Minuet d: 
l’Exaudet” and Loewe’s “Niemand hat’s 
gesehen,” Goldmark’s “Die Quelle” and 
a number by Dargomijsky. Mr. Kwartir 
gave several interesting Russian num 
bers, a Ballade by Rubinstein, and Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Yeromoushka” and “Blocha,’ 
in a baritone voice of sturdy timbre. Hi: 
interpretations were effective. The tw 


artists joined in duets from Mozart’ 
“Don Giovanni” and “Magic Flute.’ 
Mme. Kwartin-Gore acted as accom 


panist for her husband’s numbers, and 
S. Braslowsky was at the piano for th: 
rest of the program. R. M. K. 





The fifth in a series of concerts in 
White Plains, under the management of 
the White Plains Daily Reporter, was 
given by pupils of Caroline Beeson Fry 
in the high school auditorium on April 
21 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Not many realize how much our ap- 
preciation of the value of music and how 
much our general culture have been ad- 
vanced by the women’s musical clubs in 
this city. The press has looked upon 
their various entertainments as belong- 
ing purely to the social world and conse- 
quently, while they were accorded recog- 
nition, it was in the columns devoted to 
“society” and its functions. 

These musical clubs, some of which long 
ago celebrated their quarter of a century 
of usefulness, have been conducted with 
exemplary ability, tact and enterprise 
by the devoted women who gave unstint- 
ingly of their time, their means, as well 
as their work. Some gained such large 
memberships and influence that other 
similar organizations grew out of them, 
all of which prospered. 

Many of these clubs offered unusual 
opportunity not only to artists of dis- 
tinction but opportunity to débutantes 
who were thereby enabled to get a hear- 
ing and brought into nublic notice under 
the best possible auspices. 

So excellent has been the management 
that all the clubs are in good financial 
standing with the leading hotels, which 
are the homes of their activities. It was 
indeed rare to hear of anything in the 
way of a scandal connected with them, 
and yet only recently a women’s musical 
club, which started not long ago with 
excellent prospects, is understood to be 
in trouble. Charges of mismanagement 
—to put it mildly—have been brought 
against some of the officials. 

The disruption of one of the younger 
organizations would not mean much if it 
did not give a handle to those who take 
particular pleasure in pointing out wom- 
en’s inability to run any organization 
successfully. It is for that reason that 
I refer to the matter, which only goes 
to show that the exception proves the 
rule, for it is an exception to find any 
organization of women today in New 
York or in any of our leading cities, or 
even in the smaller towns, which does 
not offer a conspicuous instance of care- 
ful management, financial responsibility 
and much good accomplished. 

* * * 


It seems that Jascha Heifetz, the vir- 
tuoso, is just as accomplished a pianist 
as violinist and that he not only practises 
his own accompaniments so that he can 
mentally associate them with his playing. 
but that he can thus relieve his mind 
from incessant violin practice. Let me 
whisper it that as a final relaxation from 
the classics he occasionally indulges in 
jazz. oe 

That was a splendid resolution of the 
directors of the Symphony Society of 
New York to extend and enlarge the 
educational activities of the New York 
Symphony in the public schools of the 
city. 

Next winter the four Saturday morn- 
ing concerts for little children, hitherto 
presented in Aeolian Hall, will be given 
in Carnegie Hall, for they have out- 
grown the capacity of Aeolian Hall. The 
<irectors have subscribed to a special 
fund to set aside and reserve the entire 
Carnegie Hall balcony of 800 seats for 
public school children between the ages 
cf ten and fourteen. The tickets will be 


distributed free to the best musical stu- 
dents of the public schools of the five 
boroughs. j 

The New York Symphony Orchestra 
will also contribute eight of its best 
first instrument players as instructors. 
These instructors will include teachers 
of violin, viola, ’cello, flute, oboe, clari- 
net, bassoon, trumpet and horn. They 
are to hold classes once a week.. This is 
to further the aims of the Board of Edu- 
cation and Mr. Gartlan, the excellent and 
enterprising music supervisor of the 
schools, and to encourage the pupils of 
the high school orchestras toward a 
higher efficiency and a better under- 
standing of their respective instruments. 

This is good work and no doubt will 
be followed by other orchestras. Pres- 
ently the reproach that we do not bring 
the best music to the attention of the 
young people will have no substantial 
reason. 

ok ok * 

If you were to meet Ernest Schelling, 
pianist and composer, who by many is 
considered to be Paderewski’s favorite 
pupil, you wouldn’t realize from his 
quiet, modest manner that he was one of 
the intelligent sections of the American 
Army during the war. They say that 
Schelling, an enthusiastic American citi- 
zen, for he was born in New Jersey, put 
the German secret service out of business 
in Switzerland, where he has a villa. 
The result of Schelling’s clever work 
was that he was decorated with the 
French Legion of Honor and has since 
been decorated by his own country. He 
doesn’t like to talk about his experiences 
during the war. He says he wants to 
forget that. I wish we could. Have we 
not the income tax with us? 

. * * 


Frank Dunlevy, who calls himself a 
“lover of the fun in civic music,” writes 
me all the way from Boise, Idaho, and 
asks me what I tkink of a sagebrush 
town that composes and produces its own 
grand opera. Boise, Dunlevy tells me, 
has 20,000 souls. That is a good thing. 
Some cities only have inhabitants with- 
out any souls. It gives the ‘‘Messiah”’ 
free every Christmas and it is now stag- 
ing its fifth annual music week. It has 
been awarded first prize in a _ nation- 
wide contest on the subject, “How we 
started community music in our town,” 
all of which is the work of the Boise 
Civic Festival Chorus, of which Eugene 
A. Farmer is the founder and able con- 
ductor. 

I don’t want to hurt our friend’s feel- 
ings, but I notice that the Evening Capi- 
tal News of Boise refers to the small 
audiences that attended the production 
of the Indian musical drama, “The 
White Buffalo Maiden,” which the News 
considers mute evidence of the lack of 
appreciation on the part of music lovers 
in Boise of the time, pains and efforts 
local talent provided to give Boise a 
rare musica] treat. 

* * * 


Told you some time ago that artists 
never do their best till they sing or play 
for charity. Perhaps, when they play 
for money, they think they don’t get 
enough. Perhaps some of them become 
conscience-stricken, thinking they get too 
much. Anyway, John McCormack tri- 
umphed recently in the Théatre Champs 
Elysées at a concert for the benefit of 
the devastated regions of France. For 
more than two hours he held a crowded 
house spellbound. Of course, he had to 
give “Mother Machree” and “The Last 
Rose of Summer” as encores. The 
French critics were unanimous in their 
praise. Naturally, the entire American 
colony resident in Paris, including Am- 
bassador Herrick, were there to applaud 
“Jawn.” 

* o* * 

Conan Doyle in his recently published 
work, “Our American Adventures,” 
writes that “a Boston audience is very 
like an Edinburgh one, reserved, digni- 
fied, silent and yet splendidly responsive 
in a very subtle way, if only by the total 
absence of movement or sound.” 

Evidently Sir Conan has never been 
at the baseball grounds in the Hub, when 
the prowess of the Red Sox in a cham- 
pionship game was at issue. Then he 
would have discovered that a Boston 
audience is not distinguished by “a total 
absence of movement or sound,” but can 
develop such a veritable charivari of 
noise, interspersed with some profanity 
as would delight his soul. 

* ok a 


When I wrote you of my pleasant talk 
with Gatti-Casazza before he sailed for 
his vacation, I forgot one point that he 
made which I know is dear to his heart, 
and that is that while the general ex- 
penses of the Metropolitan of recent 
years have increased seventy-five per 


cent, prices for seats have been increased 
only twenty per cent. All the operatic 
theaters of Kurope have increased the 
price four or five times, and yet they 
did not have the variety of ensemble and 
répertoire offered by Gatti to the public. 

Gatti no doubt referred to the box 
office prices. What the public has to pay 
the speculators, who have pretty nearly 
all the seats, deponent sayeth not. 

I might have added that Gatti met the 
criticism that he has not included many 
modern operas in his répertoire by stat- 
ing his earnest conviction that it is due 
to the dearth of worthy modern works. 

He also made a particular point that 
in all he did he endeavored to preserve 
that precious thing we call bel canto, 
which he does not consider is encouraged 
by modern compositions. 

He might too have said that one of the 
factors that does not make for encour- 
agement of bel canto is the greatly en- 
larged orchestra, for, as I told you 
before, you can go on enlarging the or- 
chestra, but you cannot go on enlarging 
the human voice, and when you have 100 
or more first-class artists in the orches- 
tra, such as they have at the Metropoli- 
tan, and your enthusiastic conductor 
gets going, the result is that the singers 
have either to outscream that orchestra 
or remain unheard, which, you know, has 
happened. 

* * * 

Apropos of Gatti and his regret that 
during the season no work by an Ameri- 
can composer of sufficient merit to de- 
serve production had been brought to his 
attention, let me say that among those 
that blew into my sanctum to register 
their hopes as well as their indignation 
was EBimboni, a talented Italian musician 
now here, who, it seems, submitted a 
work with an Indian subject. He does 
not consider that he was well treated. 

Bimboni, it seems, had in advance ob- 
tained the warm approval of several 
well-known critics to the effect that his 
score has unquestioned merit and is 
worthy of recognition. He had also won 
the favor of our President, who, you 
know, is an expert on the trombone, so 
that part of the orchestra was provided 
for. In addition to that, Bimboni showed 
me some letters by our good friend, the 
head of the board of directors, Otto H. 
Kahn. These letters are very sympa- 
thetic and kindly and stated that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than to 
have the Metropolitan accept and pro- 
duce a work by an American composer. 
That, however, would have to be left to 
the judgment of those who had such mat- 
ters in charge. 

It is right here that Bimboni has a 
grievance. 

He told me that he had been perfectly 
willing to submit the libretto, but he 
would not leave his score with the offi- 
cials of the Metropolitan, having in mind 
no doubt what had happened to such 
manuscripts in the past. 

However, he volunteered to play on 
the piano certain of the arias and cho- 
ruses of the work at an audition which 
he was granted and at which it seems 
some of the Italian conductors were pres- 
ent. Their joint opinion was that the 
work did not warrant the expense of 
production. 

Not having seen the score or even the 
libretto, I cannot pass upon the justice 
of the verdict, but I should like to say a 
word or two as to the competence of the 
judges, which does not in any way reflect 
upon the talented gentlemen who con- 
stitute our friend Gatti’s devoted band 
of musical aids. It is simply my opinion 
that no people are more incapable of 
judging the value of such a work than 
conductors. I have been brought to this 
conclusion by the history of the past. 

Had it not been for a certain crazy 
Bavarian king, the works of Wagner 
might never have seen the light. As we 
know, both “Faust” and “Carmen” were 
first doomed as hopeless. What has hap- 
pened since we also know. The Opéra 
Comique in Paris has just celebrated the 
1700th performance of “Carmen,” still 
one of the most successful operas in 
France. 

Now, how is this? 

It is simply the same reason that few 
great artists, whether pianists, violin- 
ists or singers, have ever composed any- 
thing of value. The same holds true of 
the conductors. They are so saturated 
with the works of the masters that they 
are ful] to the brim and there is no room 
for anything else. : 

If I wanted to know whether a work 
is worthy of production by the Metro- 
politan, I would call in representatives 
of a musical audience, have excerpts 
given under favorable conditions, and 
then ask for their verdict. When that 
had been done, I would invite a number 
of the critics, also some artists and music 
teachers and repeat the performance. 
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In the Last Four or Five Years Sergei 
Rachmaninoff Has Established an Envi- 
able Place for Himself as One of the Most 
Popular and Successful Concert Pianists 
Appearing Before the American Public. 
His Fame as One of the Most Gifted and 
Masterly of Contemporary Russian Com- 
posers Had Preceded by Several Years His 
Coming to These Shores, and That Fame 
Also Has Been Enhanced by His Sojourn 
in America 





When they had given their verdict, if it 
was favorable, I would call in the con- 
ductors and tell them to get busy and 
produce the opera. Perhaps Bimboni 
will take the hint. 

It is, of course, possible that the opin- 
ion of the conductors at the Metropolitan 
was somewhat influenced by the fate of 
Cadman’s “Shanewis,” in which charm- 
ing and talented Sophie Braslau made 
such a hit. It was not a great success 
I understand at the Met, but it succeeded 
everywhere else where it was produced. 
How can that be, say you? 

Simply because the subject was just 
so much Greek to the Germans, Italians, 
Russians, Poles, French, Czecho-Slovaks, 
Jugo-Slavs, Irish and English, not to 
speak of the Americans who constitute 
the audiences at the Metropolitan. I 
eliminate the society element because it 
never hears the first or the last act of 
anything. In fact, never having a pro- 
gram, it doesn’t know whether “Shane- 
wis” is being given or “Le Cog d’Or.” 

They have just built a new theater 
near Paris at which Charles Wakefield 
Cadman is to bring out his “Shanewis.” 
They say that the idea emanated from 
Charles Hackett, the American tenor, 
who will have the chief tenor réle. If 
the production meets with success, the 
opera is to be taken to London for a run 
with a Parisian cast. 

They are coming to be more and more 
appreciative of American singers and 
American composers in Paris. Can you 
blame them? 

Let me not forget, too, that what ap- 
plies to Paris can also apply to Berlin, 
where Americans seem to be coming 
more and more into favor. Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, our very distinguished com- 
poser, won great favor not long ago with 
her symphonic work and her piano con- 
certo. And now the Baroness von Horst, 
who is the daughter of Mr. Partello of 
Washington, D. C., has followed. The 
Baroness has written no less than fifty- 
two songs and an opera, “The Two 
Fools.” 

Then a young American twelve-year- 
old, Mildred Wellerson, ’cellist, captured 
a large audience in the Beethoven Hall 
in Berlin, while Roderick White, violin- 
ist of Grand Rapids, Mich., won favor 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra under 
the baton of Prof. Richard Hagel. Rosa- 
lie Miller, another American, made a 
success in Dresden, and so it goes. More 
power to them! 

* * + 

In a recent suit brought by an angry 
lady who had been deposed from her 
job in the “Follies” and who wanted 
damages for hurting her reputation as a 
singer and also for breach of contract, 
Flo Ziegfeld, Jr., supported by Abraham 
L. Erlanger, manager, and Gene Buck, 
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the composer of the music that graces 
the “Follies,” gave testimony to the effect 
that a person might be a grand opera 
singer but yet not be good enough for 
the music of the “Follies.” 

The jury gave the lady $7,842 dam- 
ages. How they got at that verdict is 
not known, but it has been suggested 
that they gave her the seven thousand 
because she was young, pretty and 
proved that she has a good voice. The 
eight hundred were possibly given as 
damages for the breach of contract. The 
forty-two dollars were doubtless assessed 
as damages done the reputation of opera. 

* * * 


One of the leading features of the 
great semi-annual May Music’: Festival 
held in Cincinnati was the “Children’s 
Crusade,” led by Frank Van der Stucken, 
who conducted nearly 1400 youngsters. 
It was he who in 1908 first enlisted in 
three festivals the children of Cincin- 
nati’s public schools. Lambert Murphy, 
Mmes. Easton and Sundelius, Mrs. Lang- 
horst, a local soprano, and Clarence 
Whitehill were the soloists and distin- 
guished themselves. 

Let us never forget the fine work Van 
der Stucken has done in this country as 
musician, teacher, conductor for many 
years. He belongs to the pioneers who 
have done so much to make us a music- 
loving and musically appreciative nation, 
and it is distinctly to his honor that he 
was one of the first to interest the chil- 
dren in music. That is where we must 
begin. 

Bd * as 

A committee of the National League 
of Women Voters was recently appointed 
to select the twelve greatest living 
Amefri¢an women. In the dramatic world 
they named Minnie Maddern Fiske and 
in the musical world Louise Homer. 

Now I have no desire to reflect 
upon the merits of either of these ladies 
or to detract from their merited popu- 
larity, but I scarcely think the verdict 
of the committee would be approved by 
the majority of people who go to the 
theater, the opera and the concert halls. 
However, no doubt the dear ladies did 
the best they could. 


2 ae 


A Solomon come to judgment? 

Dennis Murphy, aged forty, a laborer, 
was brought before Judge Talley in Gen- 
eral Sessions the other day charged with 
the theft of five ukuleles from a New 
York Central freight car. He pleaded 
guilty. 

Said the Judge: “I don’t know whether 
to regard you as a malefactor or a public 
benefactor. In the house next door to 
mine a young man plays one of these 
instruments. I am tempted to give this 
defendant my address instead of a prison 
sentence.” 

So Dennis—unfortunate name—was 
paroled for a week, during which the 
Judge will endeavor to “rastle” with his 
conscience as to what punishment he 
should inflict. 

a 

Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli, 
Rialto and Criterion theaters, is in 
Paris. 

You may recall that I told you he had 
attained his permanent and remunera- 
tive position after he had, some years 
ago, been thrown out of a vaudeville 
house, where he had endeavored to give 
canned opera with his companions. But 
it seems he had trouble long before that, 
for in 1907 he was dismissed from the 
orchestra of the Vienna Royal Opera 
House for “smiling” at Emperor Franz 
Joseph, which resulted in his coming to 
vuuis country with nothing but his violin, 
a love of music and his unconquerable 
nerve. Gustav Mahler was the conduc- 
tor who threw Riesenfeld out. 

Carl Engel, chief of the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, recently 
writing of Riesenfeld, said that Mahler’s 
greatest service to America was one that 
is likely to be overlooked or ignored by 
his official biographer. It did not consist 
in his transient activity at the Metro- 
politan Opera House or in his all too 
brief connection with the Philharmonic, 
but that he threw Riesenfeld out of the 
orchestra and so prepared the way to his 
future success. 

Hugo’s persistent smile was a habit 
with him as it was with that Chinaman 
whose smile was so child-like and bland. 

However, when Mahler came to New 
York to conduct “Tristan” at the Metro- 
politan to an indifferent public, at the 
rival house the man he had summarily 
dismissed was smilingly fiddling Masse- 


net’s “Meditation,” his soulful rendition 
being second in popular approval only 
to Mary Thais’ bare back. 

Well, Hugo in Paris with a trunkful 


of American classic jazz will no doubt: 


make a sensation. 

Even if he should be thrown out he 
can console himself that he has a secure 
job at home, where he will be welcomed 
with enthusiasm whatever happens to 
him in gay Paree. 

* a ~ 

Ernest Mordant and Franz Kalborn 
have written to say that I made an error 
in alluding to Detroit as the first city 
where orchestral concerts had been made 
a part of the public school curriculum. 
Ernest and Franz declare that the idea 
of having such orchestral concerts origi- 
nated with Prof. Henry T. Fleck, who in 
1910, through the generosity of Joseph 
Pulitzer of the New York World, was 
able to put this plan into operation. 
Then, in 1911, the city of New York ap- 
propriated money for the purpose, but 
discontinued it at the beginning of the 
war. 

Not only were orchestral concerts 
given in the grammar schools, but a 
series of four concerts was given in each 
of the high schools in Greater New York. 
The orchestra was made up of members 
of the Philharmonic Society, and in some 
of the larger high schools they played to 
three different assemblies on the same 
day in the same school so as to reach as 
many of the pupils as possible. 

It is on record that Professor Fleck is 
the only musician whose fervid and im- 
petuous oratory so worked upon the 
members of our municipal government 
that he got the money he wanted. No 
man has ever done it since or before. 


* * * 


The London Daily Telegraph says that 
we are continually hearing of the “flying 
visits” of our conductors and orchestras, 
our string quartets and star soloists. 
The phrase has begun to take on a double 
meaning. Eugene Goossens, for exam- 
ple, unfatigued by an exacting season in 
London and in the provinces, went off 
to Antwerp by airplane to conduct an 
orchestral program for the Société des 
Nouveaux Concerts and returned the 
same way to conduct “Messiah” at the 
Albert Hall, all within a countable num- 
ber of hours. 

And now we hear of Anthony Bernard 
slipping away from England by airplane 
to The Hague to conduct a contingent 
of the famous Residenz Orchestra in 
performances of some chamber works of 
Purcell, Bach and Mozart. 

Won’t be long, I suppose, before dear 
Walter Damrosch will be slipping away 
in the same manner to conduct an or- 
chestra in Paris or London and return- 
ing to us after the performance so that 
he can be on deck with his symphony 
orchestra the next day. You know, 
Walter always did like to fly high. 

* o* ok 

Leopold Auer, who is the musical papa 
of Heifetz, Elman and Zimbalist and a 
good many others, has recently delivered 
himself to Grena Bennett, a clever news- 
paper woman, to the effect that in no 
foreign capital is the American singer, 
pianist or violinist made less welcome 
than he is in this country. He thinks 
that we have not yet a national spirit, 
so far as musical education is concerned. 
In the countries of the Old World the 
government is interested at first hand in 
the education of its artistic children. 
Certain funds and certain buildings are 
set aside especially for musical instruc- 
tion and training. The tutors are ap- 
pointed or elected and the student is, in 
reality, a ward of his government, his 
progress is watched and rewarded by 
government officials qualified to discrimi- 
nate. 

Auer admitted that in almost every 
city of any size in this country there is 
a conservatory of music, each in more 
or less competent hands. Some of these 
institutes accomplish admirable results 
and send out scholars who can easily com- 
pete with those of any European school 
or college. 

But, says Auer, the indifference of our 
own government to the gifts of its musi- 
cal students is a hindrance to their de- 
velopment at home and is constantly 
deplored most passionately and sincerely 
by the musical masters of Europe who 
have taken refuge and found sanctuary 
in this country. 

Auer believes that it needs only the 
active participation of a few ardent sup- 
porters of music to introduce a plank in 
the political platforms to supply this 
deplorable neglect of one of the largest 
interests of the American people. 

Evidently Pana Auer has no intimate 
acquaintance with our politicians, who 
are controlled by the vote and not by “a 
few ardent supporters of music.” He 


also does not realize that the intellectual 
caliber of the majority of our legislators 
is pretty low. He would realize this if he 
should devote some of his leisure time to 
reading the Congressional Record. 

* a * 


Fortune Gallo of the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company, writes me from Ha- 
vana. 

His success has so magnified him that 
he is now being announced as “Fortu- 
nato” Gallo, which, by the bye, is his real 
name. He also wears as “Fortunato” a 
larger hat. His season in Havana has 
been most auspicious. The artistic as 
well as financial results were beyond ex- 
pectation. 

On the opening night they had “The 
Barber” with Titta Ruffo, Tito Schippa 
and Josephine Lucchese. The President 
of the Republic, was there with all 
the senators, congressmen, ambassadors, 
ministers, and, as Fortunato says, “so- 
ciety en masse.” After that they gave 
“Otello,” with Anna Fitziu, Titta Ruffo 
and Antonio Paoli. That also went over 
big. He followed that with “Butterfly” 
and “Lucia” and after that “La Bo- 
héme,” with Lucrezia Bori, Martinelli, 
Sophie Charlebois and Mario Valle. For 
Bori they had the biggest crowd the 
National Theater has ever held. 

Fortunato says the success was so 
great that Sophie now owns Havana, and 
as Sophie also owns Fortunato, her hus- 
band, she swims in bliss. 

They are also going to give “Aida,” 
with Marie Rappold, Ruffo and Marti- 
nelli. 

The ambitious venture of the San 
Carlo Company has been so successful 
that it means that Fortune will return 
as Fortunato and with so much money 
that his friends who play penny-ante 
will welcome him with enthusiasm. They 
purpose going down the bay with a brass 
band to play “Hail to the Victor!” 


* * * 


Two people of considerable distinction 
in the dramatic and musical world 
passed away recently. One was Frank 
Mackay, veteran actor and philanthro- 
pist. He died at the advanced age of 
ninety-one. Mackay was a man of re- 
markable ability, who took his profession 


seriously and honored it in everything 
he did. He had two sons, Charles, an 
actor of considerable distinction, and 
William, an artist who has also won 
reputation. 

William tells of an event. which hap- 
pened in the course of his father’s career 
as manager of the Chestnut Street The- 
ater in Philadelphia. At that time Frank 
Mackay had hired a young violinist as 
second violin for his orchestra. The 
young musician wrote the music for an 
opera and signed a three-year contract 
with Mr. Mackay to lead an orchestra 
for him in the production of the work. 
While their plans were going forward, 
the musician received a very tempting 
offer to join the Washington Marine 
Band, but rejected it because of his con- 
tract. When Mr. Mackay heard of it, he 
called the musician to him and promptly 
released him from his contract. He 
knew then that the young man’s name 
was John Philip, who later as John 
Philip Sousa became world renowned as 
the most successful and popular com- 
poser of march music of our time. 

The other artist who died recently 
was Sadie Martinot, who passed away at 
the age of sixty-one. She was the origi- 
nal Hebe in “Pinafore” in this city, and 
she also appeared in the opera, “Jeanne, 
Jeanette and Jeanneton,” and in some 
fifty plays. Almost in the height of her 
success she disappeared. No one knew 
where she had gone till Pauline Hall, 
prominent at the time on the light opera 
stage, recognized her and caused her to 
be taken from the Manhattan State Hos- 
pital for the Insane to the St. Lawrence 
State Hospital at Ogdensburg. 

And so they pass! 

They have their day of glory, of adula- 
tion, of money ease, and then the cur- 
tain falls. 

Some pass out honored, beloved as 
Mackay did, and some pass out unknown, 
unwept, poverty-stricken in an asylum 


for the insane, says your 





Individual Clubs Exert Big Influence 
on Federation, Says Mrs. W.A. Fisher 
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| jeisriaae rel ME., May 12.—A _ suc- 
cessful meeting was held recently at 
the Lafayette Hotel under the auspices of 
the Maine Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mrs. James McFaul, the president, made 
a short address detailing the work done 
by the Maine Federation. 


Mrs. William Arms Fisher, first vice- 
president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, who has toured the coun- 
try making a statistical. survey of musi- 
cal organizations, was the principal 
speaker. She urged co-operation among 
the clubs. emphasizing the desirability 
of exploiting American music, composers 
and artists. In addition she gave an 
absorbingly interesting survey of the 
musical activities of the various states, 
where she has been doing constructive 
work for the advancement of music. 

One of the aims of the National Fed- 
eration is to establish junior musical 
clubs in every community. as the co- 
operation of the youth of the country is 
a prime essential in the advancement of 
music throughout the nation. Mrs. 
Fisher praised the accomplishments of 
the Maine Federation in the short time 
it has been a member, and spoke in warm 
recognition of the excellent work done 
by the State president, Mrs. McFaul. 

Brief remarks were made by Julia E. 
Noyes. president of the Portland Ros- 
sini Club; Mr. Neily of the Maine Con- 
servatorv: Mrs. Walter B. Moore, Mrs. 
Frank Wilman of Lewiston. Mrs. J. H. 
Hinton of Millinocket, Mrs. Ernest Theis 
of Westbrook, Mrs. George F. Gould. 
nresident of the MacDowell Club; Alfred 
Brinkler, director of the Polyphonic So- 
cietv; Mrs. L. C. Lanterman, and Clinton 
F.. Graffam, president of the Kotzschmar 
Club of this city. 

In honor of Mrs. Fisher a luncheon 
was given, arranged by the program 
committee of the day, consisting of Mrs. 
McFaul, Mrs. George J. Akers, State 
treasurer; Mrs. Ernest Theis, chairman 
of the ways and means committee, and 
Louise Armstrong, chairman of the li- 
brary extension committee. 

The same morning Mrs. Fisher at- 
tended the recital of the Rossini Club 
at Frye Hall and made a short address. 
In her talk that morning Mrs. Fisher 









spoke of the influence of the individual 
club upon the progress of the national 
organization. She said that shortly after 
our municipal organ was installed she 
gave an address before a club in the 
Middle West and told this club in her 
talk of the generous gift which had just 
been made to Portland. Soon after that 
an organ was installed in one of the 
public schools of that city, due, Mrs. 
Fisher feels, to the influence of the gift 
of Cyrus H. Curtis to this city in mem- 
ory of Herman Kotzschmar. “At the 
present time,” said Mrs. Fisher, “the 
Federation is making a survey of the 
nation, and it would seem to be no rea- 
son why New England, in addition to 
being the playground of the country 
should not be the most musical section, 
as the interest in the work here should 
surpass any other part of the United 
States.” 

The program of the Rossini Club that 
morning opened with a piano quartet. 
The members of the quartet were Ger- 
trude Buxton, Trickey, Mrs. Foster 
Haviland and Louise Armstrong. Piano 
solos were also played by Sadie Abling, 
Mildred Corey and Florence Coffey. The 
vocal numbers were given by Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Marion Harper Kuschke, Mrs. 
Floyd Richards, Mrs. Charles K. Fen- 
derson and Mrs. Charlotte Gunn Roche. 
A concerto for two violins by Bach was 
played by Mrs. Dorothy Moore and Reg- 
inald Howe, with Mrs. Leah Peterson at 
the piano. FRED LINCOLN HILL. 


All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Church Gets Its Music by Radio 


bp et GEORGE Presbyterian 
Church, at 186th Street and 
Broadway, New York, has neither 
chimes nor organ, but both defi- 
ciencies are supplied by radio. An 
amplifier is attached to a receiving 
= set just above the pulpit and, by 
timing the service carefully, the 
music broadcast from another 
church is picked up. 
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Growth of Master Institute Vindicates Loyalty to 
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RACTICAL idealism in art has again 

been vindicated. When the Master In- 
stitute of United Arts first opened its 
doors in New York less than two sea- 
sons ago, dedicated to the principle of 
idealism as applied to the arts, some per- 
sons who failed to appreciate the funda- 
mental relationship of all art or failed 
to see the wisdom in teaching the vari- 
ous branches in one institution, predicted 
its early failure. That its foundation 
has a solid base, however, is shown by 
the fact that the Institute has recently 
acquired a spacious permanent home at 
310 Riverside Drive, where it will begin 
its season in the fall. According to 
Louis L. Horch, financier, and president 
of the Master Institute, the growth in 
the school demonstrates the practical 
force of ideals and reveals the trend of 
modern thought in the direction of art 
as the most stable element in civiliza- 
tion. 

“The growth of the Master Institute 
has revealed an interesting phase in 
present-day life,” said Mr. Horch. “It 
has shown that ideals are a practical 
force and that the only inviolable struc- 
tures are those founded on high prin- 
ciples and which refuse to swerve from 
their high aim. Even financiers are be- 
ginning to recognize this truth and to 
realize that there is a motive force in 
the things that yesterday seemed vision- 
ary. As a result, they have come to the 
support of things artistic as never be- 
fore; ana it is this new consciousness of 
the power of Beauty that is responsible 
for the interest given to the Master In- 
stitute of United Arts. 

“When the institution was founded, 
many regarded its aims as too ideal to 
be realized. The plan to unite the teach- 
ing of all the arts and to attempt to 
break down the barriers which have been 
erected by prejudice seemed to them im- 
possible. Yet the aims have been vin- 
dicated and have shown themselves vital 
and practical. The students in one 
branch have manifested new interest in 
other branches of art, and in some cases 
have discovered latent and unsuspected 
talent along an entirely new line. We 
have encouraged appreciation of all the 
arts by arranging general lecture 
courses to which all enrolled students are 
free to attend. During the coming sea- 
son, for instance, we shall have such 
men as Louis Gruenberg, Frederic Ja- 
cobi, Maurice Lichtmann, Deems Taylor, 
Alfred J. Swan and Josiah Zuro in mu- 
sic, and in the other arts, authorities 
such as George Bellows, Alfred Bosson, 
Norman-Bel Geddes, Robert Edmond 
Jones, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, Hardinge 
Scholle, Stark Young and others. In our 
new home, we have not only an ideal 
location, but shall have numerous stu- 
dios, a roof-garden, a library and other 
features that will permit further growth 
in the work. 


Church Music to Be a Feature 


“One of the direct results of having 
larger quarters will be the addition of 
several new departments next season. 
The most important of these will be the 
inauguration of a church music depart- 
ment in which the spiritual aspect of 
music and its relation to secular composi- 
tion will be treated thoroughly. For this 
work, the directors have engaged three 
musicians who have achieved distinction 
in their various fields. Nicola A. Mon- 
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New Home of the Master Institute of United Arts on Riverside Drive, New York. 


tani, authority on the Gregorian Chant 
and Catholic Music and conductor of the 
Palestrina Choir in Philadelphia, will 
have charge of the Roman Catholic Mu- 
sic: Meyer Posner will be in charge of 
Hebrew Music, and Constantin Bukhetoff 
will conduct the work in music of the 
Russian Church. This departure seems 
to me almost epochal, since to my knowl- 
edge, at least in America, it is the first 
time such a department has been in- 
cluded in a non-sectarian institution. 
It promises much for the future in un- 
prejudiced research and study. 

“I believe that this new spirit that is 
responsible for the foundation and 
growth of the Master Institute of United 
Arts is but the reflection of the great 
change that is coming over America. I 
have spent much of my life in the region 
of Wall Street, and I have recently seen 
the American financier erect new stand- 
ards. The debacle in Europe has brought 
a new realization of the instability of 
stocks and bonds and moneys, and has 
show that the true values of civilization 
are cast in other moulds. The indus- 
trialist is beginning to realize the prac- 
tical value of ideals, and for this reason 
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Nicholas Roerich (Right) 


he is coming closer to things artistic and 
is supporting art and education more 
than ever. 

“As Nicholas Roerich has written in 
his article on Beauty and Wisdom, ‘The 
time for the construction of future cul- 
ture is at hand. Before our eyes the 
revaluation is being witnessed. Amid 
the ruins of valueless banknotes, man- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Horch and Prof. 


kind has found the real value of the 
world’s significance. The values of 
great art are victoriously traversing all 
storms ‘of earthly commotions. Even 
the earthly people realize the vital im- 
portance of active beauty, and when we 
proclaim Love, Beauty and Action, we 
know verily that we pronounce the for- 
mula of the international language.’ ” 





LIMA, OHIO, FORMS 


Kiwanis Will Send Singers to 
Eisteddfod—School 


a " 
Festival 
By H. Eugene Hall 
LIMA, OHIO, May 14.—Much interest 
has been aroused by the organization, 


by Lima’s Kiwanians, of the Kiwanis 
Harmonic Club, to compete in the com- 
ing Eisteddfod at Mansfield. The lists 
have been closed with about 120 voices 
in the ensemble. Supervisor Mark 
Evans, of the Public School staff. is the 
conductor. 

The fourth of the public school May 
Festival events, on May 3, introduced 


NEW CHORAL CLUB 


pupils of Violet Lewis and Helen Bowers 
in the music grades. The fifth and 
concluding event was given on May 4. 

The executive board of the Women’s 
Club has decided to place the limit of 
membership at 1500. Mrs. Charles A. 
Black has taken office as the new presl- 
dent. 


Flonzaleys to Rehearse in Europe 


The Flonzaley Quartet, which sailed 
for Europe at the close of its seventeenth 
tour of this country recently, will spend 
two months this summer in rehearsals in 
Switzerland. The Quartet will return to 
America in the fall for another tour, 
opening its season as in former years 
with a concert at the Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn., making its four- 
teenth annual visit to that institution. 
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Words Versus Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I attended a recital in Aeolian Hall 
last week at which the entire program 
was sung in English. This has moved 
me to express my opinion in the matter 
of singing songs and opera in the ver- 
nacular. 

The artist had a fine voice, a finished 
style and much of his program was 
finely selected. His diction was un- 
usually clear, and yet the concert as a 
whole, left me cold. 

On reflection, I realized that the words 
of the songs, through over-emphasis, had 
got in the way of the music, and in 
listening too carefully for the text, I 
lost the music almost altogether. An- 
other point was that in several songs, 
the musical phrase was, or seemed to 
me to have been, altered to fit the text. 

Now, which is greater, the words or 
the music If the former, why not read 
the text and let the music go hang. If 
the latter, why not play it on a violin 
with piano accompaniment and forget 
there are any words? But if both are of 
equal importance, why let either sub- 
merge the other? 

This can be done in only one way, by 
singing the song as the composer wrote 
it, to the text in the language for which 
the music was composed. There are not, 
I venture to say, many song transla- 
tions, and certainly not a single operatic 
translation, in which the musical phrase 
has not been altered. 

What is the objection to publishing on 
the program a translation of the text so 
that the listener may understand what 
the song is about, and then presenting 
the song with its phrasing as the com- 
poser intended it to be presented? 

Opera in English is an abomination 
to me, and I hope the day will never 
come that we shall have to listen to it. 
It has never been a success and the 
frightful mish-mash made of “Parsifal,” 
“Tristan” and “Lohengrin,” when -given 
at the Metropolitan with texts trans- 
lated, presumably by the best available 
translators, seems to answer the ques- 
tion once for all. 

operas must be translated from 
their original tongue, as in the case of 
“Coq d’Or,” “Boris” and “Snowmaiden,” 
by all means let it be into English, but 
otherwise, let us have them in the orig- 
inal! 
GEORGE THORNTON OSBORN. 
New York City, May 5, 1923. 





For More and Better Jazz 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

A critique recently published in the 
Boston Transcript of a recital given by 
Guy Maier, has set my pen in motion. 
Mr. H. T. Parker, author of the article, 
says: 

“Jazz, men and brethren, has come 
to stay, because it is an intrinsically 
American element in our music, and all 
the domineering sixties and whining sev- 
enties may not drive it out of our young 
world. The point with it, the point with 
those that hear it, is the distinction be- 
tween good jazz and bad.” 

Three cheers for Mr. Parker! 

The trouble seems to me, with those 
self-satisfied quidnuncs of music, is that 
they really don’t know what they are 
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saying or don’t care, which is equally 
bad. Also, the matter reaches psycho- 
logical and sociological depths which 
only those with the “seeing eye” can 
realize. 

I personally, believe that the world be- 
longs to youth and not to middle or old 
age. These young people know better 
than we do and most of them (God bless 
’em!) don’t care a well, they 
don’t care what we think, and why should 
they? We didn’t care what the “dom- 
ineering sixties and whining seventies” 
thought, and the world has gone on. 
The young things look at matters in a 
different light, but I believe that funda- 
mentally they are as well-behaved as we 
were, only they are different. If parents 
will implant firmly in the minds of the 
younger generation, ideas of truth, jus- 
tice, cleanness of body and mind and re- 
spect for the property of others, all the 
cheek-to-cheek dancing and all the jazz 
in the world can’t do them any harm. 

And the same is true of music. If 
it is well composed, with respect to har- 
monic principles, if the melodic line is 
good, let rhythm run riot and the piece 
comes to no harm. 

Let us then raise the slogan, not of 
“No Jazz!” but “More and Better Jazz.” 
Let more of our composers write things 
like Edward Burlingame Hill’s delicious 
“Jazz Study,” which came from the chilly 
fastnesses of Cambridge, Mass., and 
then (let the galled jade wince!) all the 
pulpit-slamming parsons and vice-society 
hyenas can do their worst, but music 
will rise triumphant because if music is 
good music the rhythm doesn’t matter, 
and no one, not a pyschopathic, will 
choose a bad thing when he can get a 
good one of the same kind! 

GEORGE T. Woops. 

Boston, Mass., May 1, 1923. 


A Tribute to Philip Tale 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 
To Philip Hale 


To find the heart of Thackeray beneath 
A Yankee’s shirt, to feel the human glow 
Of that great pulse that ever lilted slow— 
That kept in every throb true manhood’s 








faith:— 

That through all tides of ministry till 
death 

With hope, with joyance, bravely did 
bestrew 

His life’s broad page with blossomings 
that show 

In fair, strong flowers fed with immortal 
breath. 

The broadest laugh since Rabelais, and 
the best, 

The keenest point since Junius trimmed 
a quill :— 


O Attic delver ’mid our brawling West, 
In thee we hail this rare succession still; 
Like him, lives in thy prose’s cadenced 
chime 
At once the wit, philosopher, and mime. 
JOSEPH LEWIS FRENCH. 
New York, May 5, 1923. 





The Metropolitan’s Repertory 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

The letter from Kenneth S. Clark, pub- 
lished in your issue of April 14, seems to 
the point, though Mr. Clark goes, to my 
manner of thinking, only half way. We, 
the vast number of opera-goers in New 
York, suffer keenly over the répertoire 
at the Metropolitan, and though appre- 
ciating the fact that forty operas in a 
year is a good-sized layout, we cannot 
but wonder that the variety is not 
greater. 

The attitude of the Metropolitan man- 
agement is not unlike that of the Mon- 
key-People in Kipling’s “Jungle Book” to 
wit, “There is no people like the Bander- 
Log. It must be true because we all say 
so.” And they let it go at that! 

But has the Metropolitan no sense of 
noblesse oblige? Because it has attained 
a position unique in the history of opera, 
a position where untold sums are lav- 
ished on productions and yet money is 
made (or at least Rumor hath it that 
money is made, since no public state- 
ment of the budget is given out), where 
the cost of hiring an artist is never con- 
sidered, where the world’s greatest sing- 
ers are all fighting to get in—beeause it 
has attained all this, does not the man- 
agement feel any obligation to put the 
organization beyond criticism? 


Mr. Clark suggests that we all become 
“grand-stand managers.” It is not a 
bad idea, but how do it? Could we all 
assail the directors of the Metropolitan 
with letters requesting, demanding “Don 
Giovanni,” “Orfeo,” “K6énigskinder,”’ 
“Marouf” and a score of other works we 
have loved long since and lost awhile? 
Surely New York could spare one or two 
“Aidas,” a couple of “Toscas” and three 
or four “Romeo and Juliets” for the sake 
of hearing these master works! And 
surely there are enough opera goers to 
fill the house for a performance or two 
of each. The productions must still be 
in the storehouse, the orchestral parts in 
the library, and yet the works are un- 
honored and unsung. Why is it? And 
echo answers, “Why?” 

JOHN DESPARD. 

New York City, May 3, 1923. 





The Game of “Impresario” 


.To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Now that your game of “Impresario” 
is on and your readers invited to join 
in playing it, I draw up my easy chair, 
shut my eyes and begin, in fancy, to 
join in the game. 

I imagine that Mr. Otto Kahn, the emi- 
nent patron of the arts, has summoned 
me to appear before him in his office, 
and offered me the use of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House and all its resources 
for one full glorious week of grand 
opera, presented under my personal di- 
rection, with instructions that I may 
even go to outside sources to strengthen 
the artistic personnel. 

Immediately I advertise a post-season 
grand opera festival for one week, con- 
sisting of ten performances. I gather 
the entire company and explain my pur- 
pose to give this season of ten operas as 
the Moscow Art Theater presents its 
plays, with every single réle interpreted 
by artists who, in my estimation, can do 
full justice to them, whether great or 
small. My repertoire is as follows: 


Monday evening, ‘“Tannhauser” 
(in German); Tuesday matinée, 
“Otello” (Italian) ; Tuesday evening, 
“Mefistofele” (Italian); Wednes- 
day matinée, “Butterfly” (Italian) ; 
Wednesday evening, “Carmen” 
(French) ; Thursday matinée, 
“Thais” (French); Thursday even- 
ing, “Walkiire” (German); Friday 
evening, “La Juive” (French); Sat- 
urday matinée, “Tosca” (Italian) ; 
Saturday evening, ‘Meistersinger” 
(German) ; grand gala all-star cast. 


From outside sources I gather the fol- 
lowing artists: Irene Williams, soprano, 
to sing Micaela in “Carmen”; Eva Sohle, 
soprano, to sing the réle of Butterfly; 
Ester Ferrabini, mezzo, to sing Car- 
men; Rosa Raisa, soprano, for the réle 
of Elizabeth in “Tannhauser”’; Mlle. 
Gambarelli and Thalia Zanou from the 
Capitol Theater, as leading dancers for 
the ballet interpretations for the Festi- 
val; Joseph Schwarz, baritone, for the 
role of Wolfram in “Tannhauser”; Desi- 
dor Zador, basso, to sing Beckmesser; 
Fred Jagel, tenor, for the réle of Don 
José; Hugo MJiesenfeld, to conduct 
“Tannhauser” and “Tosca”; Josiah Zuro, 
to conduct “Butterfly”; Nathaniel Fins- 
ton, to conduct “Carmen”; Walter Dam- 
rosch, to conduct “Meist-zsinger.” 

With these artists and, of course, the 
personnel of the Metropolitan to draw 
upon, what performances might be given! 

BENJAMIN GREENBURG. 

New York City, April 19, 1923. 





The American Music Guild’s First 
Season 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The American Music Guild has, dur- 
ing its first season, presented the fol- 
lowing works at its three public concerts 
in the Town Hall and at its three pri- 
vate concerts at the Fifty-eighth Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library: 

Violin and Piano Sonatas, by Car! 
Engel, Blair Fairchild, Louis Gruenberg 
and John Powell; String Quartet, by 
David Stanley Smith and Leo Sowerby; 
Sonata for Piano, by Charles Griffes; 
Sonata for Two Pianos, by Leo Ornstein; 
Piano Quartet, by Arthur Foote; Piano 
Quartet, by Howard Hanson; Choral 
Variations for Two Pianos, by Charles 
Haubiel; and miscellaneous compositions 
by Marion Bauer, Chalmers Clifton, 
Samuel Gardner, Edwin Grasse, Fred- 
eric Jacobi, Daniel Gregory Mason, Har- 
old Morris, Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Albert Stoessel, . Alexander . Steinert, 


Clifford Vaughn, Wintter Watts an 
Emerson Whithorne. 

Among the artists who assisted a 
these concerts were Eva Gauthier, Ethe 
Leginska, Georges Grisez, Katharin 
Bacon, E. Robert Schmitz, Reinald Wer 
renrath, Leo Ornstein, Zelina de Maclot 
Albert Marsh, the Letz Quartet, Lajo 
Shuk, Edna Stoessel, Sascha Jacobsen 
Irene Schwarez Jacobi, Ruth Kemper 
Gustave Langenus, John Powell an 
Samuel Gardner and the following guil. 
members: Sandor Harmati, Charle 
Haubiel, Harold Morris, Louis Gruen- 
berg, Albert Stoessel. 

The American Music Guild is please: 
to announce that Chalmers Clifton ha 
been elected by its membership. 

ALBERT STOESSEL. 

New York City, April 25, 1923. 





The Musical Alliance 
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May the Alliance continue in its good 
work. Lucy T. Woop. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ok ~ ok 
Inclosed find check covering my dues. 
With appreciation of Mr. Freund’s 
labors for the cause of music and sincere 
good wishes for the increasing succes: 
of the Musical Alliance. CLARA KOONS. 
Lambertville, N. J. 
* * * 
May you meet with deserved success 
in your work for the advancement of the 
est in music in our country. 
MABEL W. DANIELS. 


Brookline, Mass. 
7~ * > 


Please accept dues for the great Musi- 
cal Alliance work. 
Mrs. J. C. HANCOCK. 


Stuart, Fla. 
ok + * 

I am inclosing. my subscription to the 
Musical Alliance, for I am in such hearty 
sympathy with all of the work you are 
doing to help out the American musi- 
cians. I wish I could do more. At least, 
however, I can advocate the cause wher- 
ever I find musicians present. 

(Mrs.) SuSA YOUNG GATES. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


* * * 


My check to the Musical Alliance car- 
ries with it my best wishes for a continu- 
ance of its earnest endeavors to further 
the cause of American music and musi- 
cians. ETHELYNDE SMITH. 

Portland, Me. 


* * * 


I herewith send my check for my an- 
nual dues to this splendid Alliance. It 
has gained great headway in the past 
year and I wish it every success. 

Mr. Freund has done wonders for 
music in America and his idea that we 
should start with the school children has 
already been recognized as being the 
true keynote of future benefit to all. 

(Mrs.) GERTRUDE L. EYLEs. 

West Philadelphia, Pa. 


* 1* * 


I herewith send my check in renewal! 
of my membership in the Musical Alli 
ance and trust that the present year wil! 
record the greatest achievement in the 
accomplishment for the good of the 
cause of music everywhere and particu- 
larly in the United States of America. 

Yours in the cause, 
FREDERICK WILLIAM FROEHLICH, 
Supervisor of Music. 


Kittanning, Pa. 








PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 








July 2nd to Aug. 11th 


Staff of eminent European and America! 
Masters. 

Credits in certain branches for electives t: 
B. S. degree at JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER 
SITY. 

Thorough Equipment. 

Class and private lessons from beginning t 
completion in all branches. 

Recitals and Lectures by eminent artists fre 
to pupils. 

Tuition $15 to $40 according to study 
Circulars Mailed 


Arrangements for classes now being made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


Baritone 


ARTEST FUPIL OF 


FRANK LA FORGE 


HAS BEEN ENGAGED 
by the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


THIS IS THE SECOND ARTIST PUPIL OF 


FRANK LA FORGE 
ENGAGED BY 
THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
DURING THE PAST SEASON 


Summer School Beginning June 4th, 1923 


The LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


14 West 68TH STREET, New York 


Columbus 8993 




















VERA 
CURTIS 


Soprano 





Formerly of 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY 





Photo by Elzin 


SPECIALLY ENGAGED BY THE 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


to record 


“Home, Sweet Home ” 


for the Aeolian Vocalion 


in connection with the International Celebration 
of the Centennial of the First Performance of This 
Immortal Song 


Available for Recital, Oratorio, Concert. 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 











Edna Thomas to Give Recital of 
Creole and Negro Music in London 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 


DNA THOMAS, mezzo - contralto, 

whose three recitals of Negro and 
Creole-Negro songs constituted one of 
the most interesting features of the New 
York concert season, is to sail for Eng- 
land on May 19 to give a recital of this 
music in London. She will be heard there 
in Aeolian Hall on June 20, giving the 
first recital of the kind ever heard in the 
British capital. A native of Louisiana 
and having been looked after in her 
early days by the traditional “mammy,” 
Miss Thomas gives to this unique music 
an interpretation which could not be 


equaled by another without her back- 
ground and training, even if she were 
not the only person in the concert field 
specializing in this type of song. She 
also has the musical foundation of sev- 
eral years of coaching in lieder under 
prominent exponents of song and the 
tutelage of some of the best teachers in 
this country. 

Miss Thomas has in her répertoire a 
large number of Negro spirituals and 


secular songs which no one else has sung. 
These she has gathered in all parts of 
the South, and more than a few of them 
have been sent to her by strangers who 
heard her recitals and appreciated the 
authenticity of her interpretations. 
Among the best of these are “Go Down, 
Death!” and “Keep a-Inchin’ Along Like 
a Po’ Inch-worm!” Miss Thomas made 
a transcontinental tour in 1922, spe- 
cializing in Negro and Creole-Negro 
songs and spirituals, and has also given 
numerous recitals throughout the South 
and Middle West, being heard in “cities, 
towns and villages, schools and colleges,” 
to quote the singer herself. On one of 
these tours she was_ affectionately 
dubbed “The Lady from _ Louisiana,” 
which cognomen, being eminently de- 
scriptive, has clung to her. 

On her return from Europe, Miss 
Thomas plans to complete a collection of 
Negro and Creole-Negro songs and folk- 
lore of Louisiana upon which she has 
been at work for some time in her 
leisure moments and which will be pub- 
lished immediately upon completion. 
She will also prepare several new pro- 
grams of songs, many of which have 
never been sung in public. 





BUFFALO ARTISTS SHARE 
IN CIVIC CONCERT HONORS 





Choral Singing, Orchestral Music and 
Recital Make Up Week’s Programs 


BUFFALO, May 12.—A mammoth audi- 
ence enjoyed the program of the Buffale 
Community Chorus and assisting artists 
at the free municipal concert in Elm- 
wood Music Hall on Sunday, April 29. 
Irwin S. Binder and William J. Gomph 
contributed several organ numbers. Old 
hymns comprised the Community Chorus 
program. Mrs. George Barrell, presi- 
dent of the choral organization, arranged 
the program and Harry H. Barnhart 
conducted. Edna Luse and Mrs. William 
C. Johnson, two local sopranos, con- 
tributed no small share to the success of 
the concert. The Shrine Quartet’s ap- 
pearance also assisted materially in mak- 
ing the concert the most attractive of 
any in the free municipal series. 

_ Guy Maier’s piano recital for children 
in Twentieth Century Hall, on April 26, 
under the management of Mrs. Mai 
Davis Smith, was not only artistic but 
educational. Always an_ entertaining 
talker as well as player, Mr. Maier was 


in exceptionally happy mood on this oc- 
casion, and the impressions he wished te 
convey seemed instantly grasped by his 
youthful admirers. 

Lewis Emery, baritone, made a deep 
impression on a big audience in the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo’s Townsend Hall on 
April 28, appearing under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Conservatory. Emery had 
not been heard here in several seasons 
and many old friends were on hand to 
give him an enthusiastic reception. Re- 
markably clear enunciation marked his 
groups of English, French, Italian and 
German compositions and many extras 
had to be given. Eleanor Gray Smith 
was an efficient accompanist. 

John Lund of Buffalo, composer and 
conductor; Grace Hoffman, New York 
coloratura soprano, and Laurence Leon- 
ard appeared in a program on Ladies’ 
Day at the Buffalo Club last week. Mr. 
Lund directed his big orchestra in a fine 
program. Both Miss Hoffman and Mr. 
Leonard were admired in groups of 
songs. FRANK W. BALCH. 





Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, who is now 
playing in Spain, received an ovation in 
Madrid recently. Queen Victoria and 
other members of the Royal Family were 
in the audience. 
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Ohe Clebeland Tustitute of (—Dusic 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musical Director | 


SUMMER SESSION 


NINE Weeks Master Classes conducted by the Celebrated Singing 
Master and Coach 


GIULIO SILVA | 
1 From June 1 to August 2 ms 


Tr 


SIX Weeks Master Classes in Repertory conducted by the 
Distinguished Pianist and Teacher | 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
From June 21 to August 2 
ic 


Six Weeks Intensive Courses in all Branches of Music under Artist 
Teachers. Classes for Beginners, Children, Adults and Professionals. 


cc 


Send for Summer Session Folder to I! 


| MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Executive Director _ \\\ 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio HH] 
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C[There is one sure test for appluing 
the term— GREAT EST":— 


Can the artist create a sensation with 
his audience for an entire program 
without any ec artists? 














Geyryelca lied aloclollincoinMejmrecom raniturleatcdirclal Pe dleureel-tt 
Paderewski, Kreisler, etc.-They are sufficient in them- 
selves. They need no assisting groups or individuals 
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There is only one harpist who has ever saa olaten(cluclele)ie 
all others that, from coast to coast, great audiences— 
filling even stage and standing room capacity —have 
sat thrilled and spellbound while the entire program 
Was given Oy him.— 


The Masier Harpisi-SALVI 


| 
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“Che one artist who stands out so prominently above all others that no one can dispute his eminence.” 


—Toronio Mail and Empire 


“An instrument too often merely one of charm, in SALVI'S hands becomes one of power! character!” 
—~New York Sun-Herald 





Management: ©The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
(Personal Direction of Hugh R. Newsom) 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 





See the next ad of this series—signed proof from one hundred leading managers ro) 
this continent that SALDI actually created a REAL SENSATION with their audiences 
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Clavichord Reveals New Beauties in Works of 
Classical Composers, Declares Lotta Van Buren 
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17 does not necessarily mean that the 
trend of the times is backward be- 
cause there has been increased interest 
ot late in the things of the past. But 
ii “it is good to remember the estate 
from which we sprang,” it is doubtless a 
good thing to recall the means by which 
we have achieved our present stage of 
development. In music it is a far cry 
from the old mono-chord of the Greeks 


to the complicated instruments of mod- © 


ern times, but there are many milestones 
that mark the distance along which musi- 
cal development has traveled. Such a 
milestone may be seen in the time of 
Bach, when the most popular solo instru- 


ment was the clavichord, described by 
Beethoven as the instrument “nearest the 
soul of the artist” because of its sen- 
sitiveness. In America the clavichord 
has found an ardent champion in the 
person of Lotta Van Buren, who be- 
lieves that the music of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries should be heard 
on the instrument for which it was 
written. 

Miss Van Buren is a disciple of Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch of London, recognized as 
the most eminent authority on the clavi- 
chord. He has done more than any other 
person to revive interest in musical in- 
struments of the past. While pursuing 
her piano studies abroad Miss Van Buren 
became interested in the instrument be- 
cause of the new light it gave her on 
the music of the classical composers. 
She procured an exact reproduction of 
Bach’s favorite instrument, one of five 
octaves, and soon became so fascinated 
by its qualities that she has made a 
special study of its possibilities as a solo 
instrument. She has found, she says, 
that it makes a direct appeal to children 
as well as adults, and in the last season 
she has given many programs demon- 
strating its power to awaken new appre- 
ciation of the classics. 

“IT do not wish it thought that the 
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Lotta Van Buren, Exponent of the Clavichord, 
of One Used 


music of Bach, Mozart and others of that 
period should be played only on the clavi- 
chord,” said Miss Van Buren, “but I 
hold that if it is heard on the instrument 
for which it was written it will give the 
students a background of appreciation 
and an insight into interpretation that 
can hardly be gained in any other way. 
The instrument, which has been rightly 
called the most sensitive of all keyboard 
instruments, requires an entirely differ- 
ent technique from the piano. 

“The touch is one of inhibition, and 
under the fingers of a skilled player it 
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and Her Instrument, an Exact Reproduction 
by Bach 


reflects every shade of the artist’s feel- 
ings. Its tones can be made to swell and 
quiver and the touch of the finger can 
even command those slight variations of 
pitch that are so helpful to expression 
which only the most sensitive instru- 
ments can produce. It is a strangely 
adaptable instrument—one might almost 
call it temperamental. Its range of 
dynamics is perfect within its scope, and 
its playing has been likened to the hum- 
ming of bees. When one considers that 
Kuhnau and the early eighteenth century 
composers wrote for an instrument hav- 





MERLE ALCOCK 


America’s Greatest Concert Contralto 


Another Artist Pupil of 


heard at 


ances with: 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza announced last week 
that Merle Alcock will be one of the new artists to be 
the Metropolitan Opera House next season. 


Important engagements filled by Merle Alcock this season include appear- 


Handel and Haydn Society, Boston—Dream of Gerontius and Redemption 
Apollo Club, Chicago—Bach B Minor Mass 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Detroit—Mahler Second Symphony 


Cincinnati Festival, Cincinnati—Bach B Minor Mass 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


to Sing at the 


METROPOLITAN 





ing four, five and even seven tangents to 
each string, one marvels at the greatness 
of their skill.” 

Miss Van Buren has found that there 
is much confusion as to the exact nature 
of the clavichord, many persons believ- 
ing it to be the same as the harpsichord, 
the virginal or the clavecin, which were 
in use at the same period. The clavi- 
chord traces its history through the old 
Greek mono-chord to antiquity, whereas 
the harpsichord is the direct descendant 
of the psaltery or the ancient harp forms, 
an entirely different family of musica! 
instruments. The confusion has been so 
great that Cramer in 1783 declared the 
instrument-makers of that period were 
more occupied in creating new names 
than in building new instruments, mak- 
ing a change in style or shape an excuse 
for a change in name! 

In the course of the last season Miss 
Van Buren has given many recitals for 
children, using the same programs that 
have been presented before adults, and 
she has found an unusual response. By 
the light of candles and dressed in a 
gown of the period, she has found that 
the children were quick to respond to 
the spirit of the music, aided by the 
quaint atmosphere. Next season she is 
planning a more extensive program and 
will undertake appearances in many 
cities. Catharine Bamman, who is di- 
recting her activities, is arranging a 
number of joint appearances for her 
with Lucy Gates, coloratura soprano, 
with whom she will be heard in a series 
of costume recitals, giving special atten- 
tion to works of the classic school, espe- 
cially those of Mozart. HAL CRAIN. 


MIAMI, FLA. 

May 12.—Mrs. W. J. Morrison, who 
has been touring the State giving reci- 
tals of MacDowell’s music, appeared 
here lately in a recital sponsored by 
Bertha Foster of the Miami Conserva- 
tory. She gave a brilliant interpre- 
tation of a list of the American master’s 
works.—Mana Zucca has announced two 
scholarships, piano and voice, at the 
conservatory, open to all students.—The 
season at the White Temple closed with 
a performance of Gaul’s “Holy City,” 


on May 1. The chorus was conducted 
by C. F. 


Cushman. 
A. M. FITZPATRICK. 





Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 





25 to July 28, 1923. 





Mr. Witherspoon will teach at the Chicago Musical College, 


26 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, this summer from June 


Mr. Graham Reed and Mr. Walter Leary will teach at the Witherspoon Studios in New York until August 1. | 











THE HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York 


Telephone Schuyler 5889 











MISS MINNIE LIPLICH, Secretary | 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini 
and Mr. Eddy have each consented to award a Free Scholarship to the student who, after an open competitive examination, is found 
to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 








UNEXCELLED NORMAL COURSES IN PIANO, VIOLIN, VOCAL, ETC. 





TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory 
and Master of Oratory will be conferred at the end of the summer session upon candidates who show sufficient 
knowledge and who take the required studies. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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FELIX BOROWSKI, President Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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LIMA, OHIO 


May 14.—The Etude Club spent an 
nteresting morning on May 1, when the 
.ttists heard were Mrs. Paul Timmer- 
nan, Anna Cantwell, Mrs. Charles Black 
nd Donna Shappell.—Music was fea- 
ured at the recent banquet of the Ma- 
onic fraternity. The Elks’ Chorus was 
ard in ensemble numbers; Don D. 
lohn, local baritone sang; Bertha Falk 
Callahan gave characterizations and 
ang a number of songs, as did also 


inna Baldwin Davies and Helen Bowers. 
__A novelty was the broadcasting from 
Station WOAC on April 29 of the musi- 
cal program by the choir of Epworth 
M. E. Church. This organization of 
twenty-five voices presented as soloists 
Dorothy Powell, Mrs. R. A. Huff, Mrs. 
Royal Albridge, Russell Warkins, 
Thomas Peate, Otto Hoffman, Mrs. Fred 
Schilling and Mrs. Stanley Chenoweth. 
H. E. HALL. 





SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


May 12.—The Civic Orchestra, with 
3runo Steindel, ’cellist, as soloist, gave 
its last concert of the season on April 
27. In his performance of Bruch’s “Kol 
Nidrei” with the orchestra and in a solo 
group Mr. Steindel proved himself a 
thoroughly mature master of his instru- 
ment. The orchestra, led by Wallace 
Grieves, played an attractive program in 
capital fashion—Arthur Kraft of New 
York, tenor, was soloist at a recent Ves- 
per service at Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. His solos were beautifully sung 
and aroused much admiration. He was 
assisted by the John Taylor Orches- 
tra. The program was arranged by 
Albert Guest, organist—June MacDon- 
old, young local singer, was presented 
in recital on April 27 at the home of 
Mrs. Susan L. Gehrmann and made a 
charming impression. 

NETTIE C. Down. 





A recent statement concerning the list 
of artists who are to appear as soloists 
with the Goldman Band in New York 
this summer contained the name of 
William Simmons, baritone. Mr. Sim- 
mons will not be among the soloists 
heard in the coming season in Central 
Park. 


An Artist's Impression of Grainger 


UNNI TNQUQTUE0TTOOUATOQEMENODAETCOOOOOOEOAACEEET TODAS AA ENT TT ITD 





OT a certain distinguished Polish pianist as a young man, but another 

master-of the ivory keyboard as he is today, is the subject of the accom- 
panying crayon by Gordon Bryant. This portrait of the Australian pianist 
and composer, Percy Grainger, forms the fourth in MUSICAL AMERICA’S 
series of Mr. Bryant’s impressions of celebrated pianists. 





FLINT, MICH. 

May 12.—-In a contest to select repre- 
sentatives for Flint at the High Schools 
competition to be held at Mount Pleasant 
on May 24 and 25, the following were 
the winners: Piano—Verna Brackin- 
reed. Violin—Bernard Dickstein. Voice 
—Birdeth Halli, soprano; Gwendolyn 
Bennett, contralto; Robert Ellis, tenor, 
and Reginald Casey, bass; quartets 
from glee clubs and chorus—Caroline 
Johnson, Miss Hall, Doris Ambos, and 
Miss Bennett, with Mary Ella Decker 
as accompanist, representing the girls, 
and Lawrence Pettibone, Loyd Lundy, 
Mr. Casey and Lloyd Gambill, the boys. 
The judges were: Piano, Emily Hixon, 
Mrs. C. A. Darwin and Mrs. H. M. 
Thweat; violin, Agnes Freligh Carpen- 
ter, Dr. E. A. Collacott and J. Mce- 
Elheran; voice, H. C. Moore, Mrs. C. C. 
Probert, Marion Lawrason Greenwald, 
Mark Garner and Ruth Childs. The 
Central High School Orchestra of fifty 
pieces will also compete. Recently the 
orchestra and the quartets furnished the 
program for the weekly Chamber of 
Commerce luncheon, attended by 400 
persons. WILLIAM W. Norton. 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


May 12.—The New Britain Choral 
Club, assisted by the Boston Festival 
Orchestra, gave its annual spring festi- 
val on May 7 at Fox’s Theater. Mendel- 
ssohn’s “Elijah” was presented, and the 
soloists were Rhea Massicotte, soprano; 


Helen Weiller, contralto; Judson House, 
tenor, and Arthur Middleton, baritone. 
EK. F. Laubin conducted. Ruth Bennett 
Lindsay assisted as accompanist.—The 
United Swedish Societies lately pre- 
sented Sigrid Onegin of the Metropoli- 
tan in an excellent song recital at Fox’s 
Theater.—The New Britain Musical Club 
gave its second public concert of the 
season recently at the Camp School audi- 
torium. A feature of the program was 
the piano duet by Mrs. Andzulatis and 
T. W. Hart, who played “Espafia” 
by Chabrier. Others who took part were 
Miss Vater, Ruth Schade, Florence 
Tomassoni, Frances Parker, Pauline 
Meyer, Mr. Anderson, H. G. Schauffler, 
Burton S. Cornwall, M. H. Fleitzer and 
Philip Shailer. F. L. ENGEL. 
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Summer Instruction for TEACHERS and SINGERS 
June 25th to July 28th 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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Kansas City Subscribes $17,000 for 
Little Symphony at Recent Concert 


UOUATUNAEALAATUAAUAUAL AGEN EAAASULAL ANAL ANNAN 


ANSAS CITY, May 12.—Patrons of 

music subscribed $17,000 toward 
next season’s expenses of the Little Sym- 
phony at a concert given by that organi- 
zation in Ivanhoe Temple on April 29. 
Edith Rhetts of the Kansas City Sym- 
phony Association reviewed the work of 
the orchestra this season and outlined 


plans for next year. 

“The Little Symphony,” Miss Rhetts 
said, “has played before 140,000 persons, 
92,000 of whom were children. It has 
appeared before the 15,000 High School 
children of Kansas City in complimen- 
tary programs; 226 numbers have been 
added to the répertoire, and N. De 
Rubertis, conductor of the organization, 
has arranged fully half of the music, so 





WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW’S 
“COSI FAN TUTTE” COMPANY 


Here are a few criticisms taken at random from nearly one hundred news- 


Read them: 


papers. 


‘Miss Williams is not only a singer with fine voice and exceptional train- 


that it might be played by the small 
orchestra. 

“Kansas City’s prosperity has_ re- 
sulted in many things that tend toward 
its artistic development. There is not 
yet a temple of music, but when that is 
provided, we shall have the music with 
which to furnish it.” 

Rev. J. M. Mason also spoke on behalf 
of the Little Symphony’s future. 

The orchestra played several numbers, 
and Mrs. H. Lewis Hess, contralto, was 
heard in a group of songs. 

Among the first to respond to the call 
for funds for the organization were Sieg- 
mund Harzfeld, Mrs. Allan Taylor, Mr. 
and Mrs. Irwin Kirkwood, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunter Gary, J. W. Jenkins, Walter 
Jaceard, J. J. Heim, William Volker, 
Charles F. Horner, Walter S. Dickey, the 





IRENE WILLIAMS 


Proves her right to be starred as Leonora (Fiordigli) 


IN 


ing; she has great personal charm and rare beauty.” 


ing,” “Ravishing,” “Captivating,” “Adorable”; all this and much more 


from all critics. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, April 


10, 1923.—Irene 


Rat ‘ ANACONDA STANDARD, BUTTE, MONTANA, March 
Wiliams sang with excellent style. She is skilled in the 22, 1923.—Miss Williams won deserved applause. Her 


Baltimore Hotel, the Kansas City Star, 
Walton H. Holmes, Cliff C. Jones, F. D. 
Crabbs, Townley Culbertson, J. C. Nich- 
ols, Allan Taylor, Lela Gladish, Mrs. J. 
C. McGavran, Nellie Wyatt, Rocco Sarli, 
Sam Tripi, Henrietta Miller and Dr. 
Louis Laurenzana. 
BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 





Frissell Memorial Organ Dedicated at 
Hampton Institute 


HAMPTON, VA., May 12.—The Hampton 
Institute has marked its fifty-fourth an- 
niversary season with a series of attrac- 
tive concerts and the dedication in Ogden 
Hall of the Frissell memorial organ, 
built from the Palmer fund and pre- 
sented by George Foster Peabody of New 


York. The Institute Choir of more than 
800 voices assisted in the dedication ex- 
ercises. Chandler Goldthwaite, recently 
municipal organist of St. Paul, Minn., 
gave recitals before capacity audiences. 
Included in the numbers played were the 





“Dainty,” “Charm- 





part of Leonora was Miss Irene Williams, whose clear 
lyric soprano held the audience entranced and her clever 


finale’ of Guilmant’s First Sonata, 
Nevin’s “Will o’ the Wisp” and 
“The Rosary,” Meyerbeer’s “Coronation” 
March, the finale to Wagner’s “Tristan 
and Isolde” and the organist’s own 
Scherzo in F, “Cradle Song” and Toc- 
cata. The organ is of three manuals 
and semi-automatic, with some 2000 
pipes, which includes the modern stops. 





Macbeth Appears in Jacksonville 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., May 12.—Florence 
Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, made her initia] 
bow to music-lovers in this city and won 
much favor with a large audience at the 
final concert of the Meyer and Benedict 
All Star series on Tuesday evening, 
April 17. Miss Macbeth, who was as- 


sisted by George Roberts at the piano, 
was repeatedly encored, her voice, per- 
sonality and gracious manner winning 
her a host of friends who look forward 
tc her return next season. 
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Mozart tradition and it was a pleasure for the audience 
to welcome her. 


i" CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, April 10, 1923.—Irene Wil- 
liams, a fine soprano, had the réle of Leonora, in which 
she brought to notice not only a very good voice, but 
also a comely appearance and pleasant acting. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN, April 10, 1923.— 
Miss Irene Williams, who sang Leonora, showed unusual 
powers of endurance, especially noteworthy because her 
voice is so fine and pure. 


THE SUN, BALTIMORE, MD., January 5, 1923.—Irene 
Williams, as Leonora, brought to the réle a charming 
simplicity and graciousness. Her voice, penetratingly 
sweet in the upper register, has a lyric quality that is 
suited well to the Mozart idiom. 


BALTIMORE (MD.) EVENING SUN, January 5, 1923. 
—sSome exquisite singing was done by Irene Williams, 
whose performance was marked by a fine clarity of 
style and an excellent authority. 


THE ATLANTA GEORGIAN, January 16, 1923.—Miss 
Irene Williams was easily the most joyful factor in the 
evening's entertainment. Slender and lovely, she acted 
with a real charm and had a voice of dramatic express- 
iveness susceptible of fine modulations and marked by 
the purest beauty of clarity, of luscious quality. Her 
popularity was instant 


SALT LAKE CITY DESERT NEWS, March 10, 1923.— 
Of Miss Williams so much has been said in her praise 
in the rdle that it would be difficult to repeat in ordinary 
press columns all of the flattering comments Her 
sweetness of tone, clearness, expression, unusual range 
of voice, style, delicacy, daintiness. personal charm and 
Sheer good singing are spoken of in such terms as few 
young singers of the country have had applied to their 
work. 

SALT LAKE CITY DESERT NEWS, March 13, 1923.— 
Irene Williams. recalled again and again by her many 
Salt Lake friends, in youth, wholesome prettiness, voice 
of delicacy, clearness, sweetness of tone and in sheer 
good singing was a genuine treat and proved herself 
quite undaunted by the two-octave part which fell to 
her réle by the dramatic demands of her part and by 
the entire unusualness of the Mozart numbers requiring 
the work of an artist 


LOS ANGELES EVENING EXPRESS, February 27, 
1928.—Miss Williams has a clear high soprano whien 
shows astonishing range. It is of lovely texture. beauti- 
fully produced and aided and abetted by charm and 
personality 


execution was perfect and her warm, vibrant voice, with 
its crystal-clear tones, quickly brought to the audience 
a realization of her tremendous power. Her singing 
combined with her dramatic art was thoroughly enjoyed 


THE BUTTE MINER, BUTTE, MONTANA, March 
22, 1923.—Irene Williams won the hearts of all with her 
superb singing end delightful harmony and her dainty 
beauty. 


SAVANNAH (GA.) PRESS, January 18, 1923.—Miss 
Irene Williams has an exceptionally sweet voice and did 
excellent work. 


ST. PETERSBURG (FLA.) TIMES, January 21, 1923. 
—Irene Williams charmed the audience with her beauti- 
ful lyric soprano voice. 


ST. PETERSBURG (FLA.) INDEPENDENT,. January 
20, 1923.—Miss Irene Williams was most fascinating in 
her part, and with her brilliant and glorious voice, 
together with her beauty and charming personality, 
made a decided hit with the audience. 


DENTON (TEXAS) RECORD CHRONICLE, Febru- 
ary 2, 1923.—Irene Williams sang and acted the part 
delightfully. Her voice is clear and smooth throughout 
its range. Few sopranos appearing here made a 
stronger appeal. 


COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, DENTON, 
TEXAS, February 10, 1923.—Miss Williams’ exquisite 
recitative and aria revealed a vocal command and beauty 
of tone far above the average. Her voice is one of 
warmth and power guided by much musical intelligence, 
and both her vocal style and her dramatic ability 
received enthusiastic applause. 

WACO (TEXAS) NEWS TRIBUNE, February 4, 1923. 
—Miss Irene Williams starred throughout both in singing 
and playing the réle of Leonora. The tone of her voice 
carried well and her breathing was regular throughout. 

FORT WORTH (TEXAS) RECORD, February 14, 1923. 
—Miss Irene Williams’ work was throughout of a 
delightful character. 

GREENVILLE (S. C.) NEWS, February 8, 1923.—The 
work of Miss Irene Williams was commendable in every 
way. She has a voice of great purity and her acting 
was most acceptable. 

SHAWNEE (OKLA ) NEWS. February 11, 1923.—Miss 
Williams’ tones are clear and bell like 


ARIZONA GAZETTE, February 24, 1923.—Taking the 


interpretations left no doubt as to her finished artistry. 


THE PUEBLO (COLO.) CHIEFTAIN, March 15, 1923. 
—Irene Williams in the leading part of the play was 
superb both in her acting and her singing. 


MUSICAL LEADER, PORTLAND (ORE.) CORRE- 
SPONDENT, March 29, 1923.—Irene Williams sang with 
charm and splendid voice. 


SPRINGFIELD (MO.) REPUBLICAN, November 24, 
1922.—The outstanding feature of the performance was 
the work of Miss Irene Williams, who held the audience 
from the start. She unquestionably carried off the 
honors for the evening. 


THE DAILY GATE CITY and CONSTITUTION DEM- 
OCRAT, Keokuk, lowa, November 27, 1922.—Miss Irene 
Williams has a wonderful soprano vuice and she inter 
prets ner role with grace and charm. She pleased 
mightily. 


FINDLAY (OHIO) MORNING REPUBLICAN, Decem- 
ber 6, 1922.—Miss Williams sang her numbers with 
artistry and precision. Her voice is a lovely soprano. 
which with a certain charm and grace which character- 
izes her every movement, makes her a prima donna 
To say she sang beautifully is putting it mildly. 


TOLEDO (OHIO) NEWS-BEE, December 7, 1922.— 
Irene Williams was in excellent voice and sang her 
numbters with authority and understanding. 


MUNCIE (IND.) EVENING PRESS, November 29, 
1922.—Miss Williams’ vojce is of exceptional sweetness 
and considerable range and power, and her enunciation 
is so clear as to make her every singing word under- 
standable. 


BETHLEHEM (PA.) TIMES, January 10. 1923.—Irene 
Williams has a voice of exquisite beauty, which she dis- 
played to good advantage, much to the pleasure of the 
audience. 


AUBURN (N. Y.) ADVERTISER JOURNAL, Decem- 
ber 12, 1922.—Miss Williams upheld her reputation for 
sweetness of tone, clearness and exp. cession, as well as 
for unusual range of voice. She was one of the most 
pleasing sopranos heard here in some time. 


AUBURN (N. Y.) CITIZEN. December 12, 1922.— 
Miss Irene Williams has a beautiful voice with a remark- 
ably sweet and liquid quality. 


DAILY BRITISH WHIG. KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 
December 13, 1922.—Irene Williams, who sings charm- 
ingly in a clear flute-like soprano, was delightful 


Next Season’s Bookings for the Cosi Fan Tutte Company Already 80% Filled 
Address: WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW - - 





1 West 51st Street, New York 
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BALTIMORE CLASS 
IN NICOLAI OPERA 


“Merry Wives of Windsor”’ 
Peabody Conservatory— 
Choral Concert 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, May 14.—Two perform- 
ances of Nicolai’s “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” given by the Opera Class, 
with orchestra, chorus and ballet at the 
Peabody Conservatory on May 9 and 10, 
were of artistic merit and set a high 
standard for the class. Gustav Strube 
conducted and secured a brilliant per- 
formance. 

Irma Payne and Loretta Lee alter- 
nated as Mistress Ford, and the fresh- 
ness with which this music was sung was 


notable. Charlotte Harmon and Irma 
Olwine were the alternative singers in 
the réle of Mistress Page, and both did 
colorful work. Helen Bourne and Marie 
Buddy, alternating as Anne Page, were 
applauded for their charming portray- 
als. The droll impersonation of Sir 
John Falstaff by William Horn was ex- 
cellent. John Wilbourn as Fenton and 
Thomas Mengert as Ford were also in 
character. John Ward, Barron Berthald, 
Oscar Lehmann, Robert Ballard, Rich- 
ard Ford and Fenton Barrett added to 
the success of the opera. 

The singing of the chorus and the gen- 
eral ensemble was brilliant, the sim- 
plicity of the mounting was effective and 
the lighting and stage pictures were 
artistic. Barron Berthald directed the 
dramatic side of the production, and his 
long experience proved of value. Ger- 
trude Colburn ably drilled the ballet. 

Concerts by the K. of C. Choir have 
become of growing interest in the com- 
munity, and the recent one at the Mary- 
land Casualty Hall on May 8, under the 
leadership of Roman Steiner, further 
proved this fact. The choir sang with 
precision and taste compositions ranging 
from Palestrina to Gretchaninoff and 
gave with excellent effect a Festival 
Chorus composed by the conductor. 


Violin solos were given by Vivienne 
Cordero Friz. A group of duets by Mme. 
Friz and Joan C. van Hulsteyn of the 
Peabody Conservatory was heartily ap- 
plauded. Agnes Zimmisch and Audrey 
Cordero were the accompanists. 

The Baltimore Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists has elected the 
following officers: Rose Marie Barry, 
dean; Richard Luke, sub-dean; Imogen 


R. Matthews, recording secretary; Marie 
A. Baldwin, corresponding secretary; 
Sheppard T. Powell, treasurer; Edward 
Odell and J. R. Emmett Hiltz, auditors. 
The members of the executive committee 
are Margaret Ingle, J. Fletcher Apsey 
and Albert Sommerwerk. At the meet- 
ing on May 8 a musical program was 
given by Mildred Albert, contralto, and 
Emmett Hiltz, organist. 





Pulitzer Scholarship for Study 
Abroad Won by Wintter Watts 


AUUCYUNIUUNAUOUN{, 0000000000000 UENO eee ANANTH N ALAA ADA AA NUNN NAAH ALE 


HE European traveling scholarship 

for a student of music, given yearly 
as one of the Pulitzer prizes, has been 
awarded for the coming year to Wintter 
Watts of Brooklyn for his two composi- 
tions, “Etchings,” a suite for orchestra, 
and “The Vinegar Man,” a ballad for 
voice and orchestra. The scholarship is 
for one year and has a value of $1,500. 
The jury, composed of members of the 
teaching staff of the Department of 
Music of Columbia University and of the 
Institute of Musical Art, included Dan- 
iel Gregory Mason, Walter Henry Hall 
and Frank Damrosch. The scholarship 
was won last year by Sandor Harmati, 
violinist, of the Lenox String Quartet; 
in 1921 by Foster Hankins of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., and in 1920 by Bernard 
Rogers of the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 

Mr. Watts is a native of Cincinnati. 
He intended originally to follow archi- 
tecture as a profession and entered the 
Academy of Fine Arts in his native city 
as a student of painting, working as a 
draughtsman in an architect’s office at 
the same time. He had sung in church 
as a child and when his voice returned, 
after breaking, he took up the study of 
singing and began to compose songs 
without having had any instruction, 
though he had advice and criticism from 
Piero Tirindelli. One of his early com- 
positions was a comic opera which, al- 





Wintter Watts, to Whom Has Just Been 
Awarded the Pulitzer Traveling Scholar- 
ship in Musical Composition 


though it has remained unperformed, 
won him a scholarship at the Institute 
of Musical Art when he removed to New 
York. He studied acting for a while at 
a dramatic school and went on the road 
as conductor with a play of Mary Roberts 






Rinehart’s, to which he had composed 
incidental music. He later conducted a 
traveling grand opera company. Re- 
turning to New York, he determined to 
give his time entirely to the study of 
composition and entered the Institute of 
Musical Art again under Percy Goet- 
schius and Franklin Robinson. 

In 1911 Mr. Watts again interrupted 
his theoretical studies to go to Italy to 
study singing. He spent a year in Milan 
under Bragiotti, but continued compos- 
ing at the same time. Returning to the 
Institute, he finished his course and was 
graduated in 1914. He then taught as 
head of the theory department of the 
College of the Pacific at San Jose, Cal., 
1915-1916, and the following year at the 
Institute of Musical Art in New York. 

Mr. Watts has published about sixty 
songs which have been widely sung on 
the programs of many prominent concert 
artists. Among his most popular works 
are “Wings of Night” and “Vignettes of 
Italy.” 





DULUTH, MINN. 


May 12.—Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
was heard at the First Methodist Church 
before a capacity audience on May 8. 
Mme. Onegin was presented under the 
auspices of the Duluth Glee Club and 
gained immediate favor by her artistic 
singing. Her program included “Mon 
coeur s’ouvre a ta voix’ from “Samson 
et Dalila,” Schubert’s “Erlkénig” and 
“Der Musensohn,” “I Heard a Cry” by 
Fisher, “The Blind Plowman” by Clarke, 
“Vaggsang” by Tegner and other num- 
bers. By request the artist sang arias 
from “Carmen” and “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
Mrs. E. Jack-Miller, Duluth musician, 
was the accompanist. The Duluth Glee 
Club gave two numbers, opening the pro- 
gram with the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from 
“Faust.” E. Victor Sandberg is leader 
of the Glee Club. The concert last week 
marked its thirtieth anniversary. 

Mrs. GEORGE S. RICHARDS. 





Norman Johnston, baritone, -will sing 
in a performance of “Elijah” at the 
Petersburg, Va., Festival on May 24, and 
will appear in a concert program in the 
same city with Dicie Howell, soprano, 
on the following evening. 


All the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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N. Y. TIMES— 


“Soloist was Cornelius van Vliet, whose fine 
Cello tone gave uncommon pleasure in the 
Concerto of Saint-Saens. 


N. Y. WORLD— 





CORNELIUS 


Va 


The Press Unanimous in its Praise 
N. Y¥. EVENING MAIL— 


“Cornelius van Vliet played the Saint-Saens 
Concerto in A _ minor. 
sense, a fine broad tone and his playing is 
ingratiating. 





Annee 


Dutch ’Cellist 


Two Recent Solo Appearances in New York and 
Brooklyn with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


WILLEM MENGELBERG, Conductor 
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He has a rhythmic 














































“At Carnegie Hall the Philharmonic Orchestra 
played again the “Eroica’” whose stupendous 
glory and effectiveness under the baton of 


N. Y. TRIBUNE— 


“Mr. van Vliet was in excellent form. His 
tone had smoothness and warmth and he could 










A Few Dates Available for Early Fall 1923 and Spring 1924 
Address Management of CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, - 


Mr. Mengelberg have already become a sea- 


’ ea" . undertake technical feats without dryness of 
son’s tradition. The Soloist was Cornelius tone. t J 
van Vliet playing the Saint-Saens A minor 
Concerto. ee 


“Mr. van Vliet gave this happy-hearted work 


BROOKLYN EAGLE— 


largely in broad cantabile style, imbuing it wn , : oo 
with charm and eloquence. His basses were Cornelius van Vliet played the Saint-Saens 
particularly rich and golden. . . The house Concerto. He played it with a complete mas- 


tery of his instrument, with singing tone in 
the cantabile passages, ,and with perféction 
in the harmonics. 


STANDARD UNION, Brooklyn, N. Y.— . 


himself in the interpretation of the Saint- “Mr. van Vliet gave a highly creditable rendi- 
Saens Concerto. His tone was pure and mu- tion of the Saint-Saens Concerto. In his play- 
sical and he imbued his playing with a polished ing entered fine vitality, rhythmic fluency, 
technic and elegant style. dynamic coloring and a thorough command of 
the concerto’s technical in’s and out’s. ‘ 


accorded much applause to both the Conductor 
and the Soloist.” 


N. Y. HERALD— 


“Mr. van Vliet gave an admirable account of 


N. Y. SUN— 
“Mr. van Vliet opened his heart into equal BROOKLYN CITIZEN— 
halves and poured the contents out and over “Mr. van Vliet played with skill and confi- 
the cantabile Braces of the Saint-Saens Con- dence and his | efforts were generously ap- 
Gem . k's . plauded. ‘ 


163 East 59th Street, New York City 
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WORCESTER SCHOOLS 
ORGANIZE FESTIVAL 


Students Join in Orchestral 
and Choral Programs— 
Visit of Onegin 
By Tyra Lundberg Fuller 


WORCESTER, MAss., May 12.—That 
there is a wealth of promising talent 
among the young people of this city 
was shown in a High School Music Fes- 
tival inaugurated by concerts given by 
the Worcester Consolidated High School 
Orchestra and Chorus in Mechanics’ 
Hall on April 16 and 17. The best 
vocalists and instrumentalists from the 
choruses and orchestras of the four High 
Schools of the city took part in these 
programs. That of the first evening 
featured the orchestra, and in the second 
concert the chorus was prominent. The 
singing was excellent, but it was the 
orchestral playing which excited the 


chief enthusiasm by its spirit, force and 
precision of technique. Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G Minor and Delibes’ Ballet 
Suite, “La Source,” were among the 
numbers played by the orchestra, and 
the choral program included “May the 
Maiden,” Gounod-Loomis; Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen,” and Gade’s Cantata, “The Erl- 
King’s Daughter.” 

The festival was opened by Walter 
S. Young, assistant superintendent of 
public schools. Arthur John Dann, who 
has been working with the consolidated 
music groups of the High Schools in 
preparation for the event, conducted the 
programs. The prominence that has 
been given to music in Worcester schools 
in the past few years’‘is due largely to 
the efforts of Charles I. Rice, supervisor 
of music in the public schools, and Mr. 
Rice has given helpful cooperation and 
assistance in all the work of planning 
and preparing for the Festival. 

The Fairlawn Hospital of Worcester, 
an institution to be opened shortly 
through the efforts of Swedish speaking 
people of the city. benefited materially 
by the recital by Sigrid Onegin in Me- 
chanics’ Hall on April 24. In addition 
to the proceeds from the concert given 
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tours in three years. 
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Song programs. 


—New York Eve. Mail. 


—Philadeiphia Public Ledger. 





GRIFFES 
GROUP 


OLGA STEEB—Piano 
EDNA THOMAS—Mezzo 
J ACOBINOFF—Violin 


NLY merit of a most outstanding order could 
secure for any attraction two transcontinental 
An American triumph, on the part 
of three internationally famous American artists. 


OLGA STEEB was spoken of in Berlin before the war as a “nine day 
Her own country is coming to the recognition of the truth of 
Of a recent appearance with the Detroit Orchestra ’twas said: “It is 
probable that few of the preceding concerts, if any, have had more 
genuine enjoyment for the audience.”—Detroit Journal. 


EDNA THOMAS has during the past season, three times crowded New 
York Theatres to the stand-room limit giving her inimitable Plantation 
“Nobody can resist Edna Thomas and every time she 
sings we are more sure that she knows what to do with her lovely voice. 


JACOBINOFF boasts the prestige of having appeared with practieally all 
of the great orchestras both here and abroad. Of his latest appearance 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra the press reported: “Jacobinoff has music 
in the very core of his being and he plays like one born to the instrument.” 
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CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 53 West 39th Street, New York City 
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by the singer, who sang before a Ca- 
pacity house, the hospital received a 
contribution from Mme. Onegin per- 
sonally. The concert was arranged by 
the Fairlawn Hospital Aid Society. 
Mme. Onegin sang with great charm 
Swedish, English, French, and German 
songs. Her able accompanist was Mil- 
dred Marshall. The Worcester Male 
Chorus, conducted by Ernest Francke, 
assisted in the program. 





MUSIC WEEK CELEBRATION 
STIRS HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Community Engages in City-wide Ob- 
servance Sponsored by Mayor and 
Board of Education 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., May 12.—Music 
Week was observed in Huntington from 
April 22 till April 29, when churches, 
schools, clubs, concert artists, teachers, 
business firms and hotels shared in a city- 
wide celebration. Contests between High 
School orchestras and a music memory 
contest were among the features of the 
week. The movement was sponsored by 
Mayor Chapman and the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Church choirs presented special musi- 
cal programs on the Sunday, and or- 
ganists who gave evening recitals were 
Julian Williams, Mrs. J. Harold Fergu- 
son, Helen Tufts-Lauhon, Aurora Lee- 
dom-Townsend, Esther Remke, Mrs. M. 
A. Maxwell and Lauretta Ross. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared in recital at the City Audi- 
torium on April 24 under the auspices of 
the music department of the Women’s 
Club. Elizabeth Langhorst, soprano, and 
Harold Melville Triggs, pianist, gave a 
recital on April 23 in the City Audi- 
torium, and Mr. Triggs played before 
many clubs and schools during the week. 
Programs were given to the clubs and 
schools by Penelope Davies, mezzo- 
soprano, and Philip Gordon, pianist, and 
Miss Davies and Alexander Gunn, pian- 
ist, appeared in a recital on April 26 at 
the City Auditorium. 

One of the interesting events of the 
week was the contest between the Senior 
figh and Central Junior High School 
orchestras in the City Hall. The Senior 
High School players won and received a 
silver loving-cup. A silver baton was 
given to the losers. Both prizes were 
awarded by the Kenney Music House. 
The Colonial Quartet contributed a musi- 
cal program for this event. 

The music memory contest was held 
en April 27 in the City Auditorium under 
the direction of Sarah Galloway, super- 
visor of music in the public. schools. 
After a series of eliminating tests in the 
schools, more than 1000 school children 
took part in this event. Alta Harrison, 
soprano, and Mr. Triggs and Mr. Gunn, 
pianists, contributed musical numbers 
during the evening. A special prize of 
a piano, given by the Tyler Piano Com- 
pany, was won by Bernice Davidson of 
Central Junior High School. 

The Kiwanis, Rotary and Lion’s clubs 
participated in Music Week by giving 
programs. The Junior Women’s Club, 
Temple Sisterhood, Mothers’ Club and 
Parent-Teachers’ Association all con- 
tributed special programs. The Senior 
and each of. the Junior high schools and 
Marshall College devoted their weekly 
assembly hour to music. The leading 
hotels also gave special programs. 
Nuzzi’s Band, conducted by Nicholas 
Nuzzi, gave a concert on Marshall Col- 
lege campus on April 27, and the Dokie 
Band, C. H. Shadwell, conductor, played 
on the Courthouse lawn. A large num- 
ber of students took part in a scale- 
spelling contest in the City Auditorium 
under the direction of _Mildred Mac- 
george. The week closed with an Inter- 
national Vesper service by the Y. W. 
C. A. in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Julian Williams, organist, conducting the 
combined choirs of Trinity Episcopal and 
the Presbyterian churches. 

Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 





Staunton, Va., Hears Gray-Lhevinne 


STAUNTON, VA., May 12.—Estelle 
Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, established a 
local record recently when she gave a 
series of four recitals within a period of 
two days, playing in all ninety-one dif- 
ferent compositions. She not only 
proved herself an excellent violinist but 
also showed much ability to entertain 
her audience through her explanatory 
remarks concerning her program. She 
was capably accompanied at the piano 
by her brother, James Gray. 








A Problem in Arithmetic 


The population of the City of 
Buffalo is 576,924 


JEROME 


WINFORD 


Baritone 
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Jerome Swinford made his 
initial appearance in that city 
in Elmwood Music Hall on Mon- 
day, April 30, 1923, before an 
audience of approximately 2,000. 

The critics of Buffalo in re- 
viewing this debut, which was 
in the nature of a public tri- 
umph, had to say :— 


Mr. Swinford, an artist new 
to Buffalo, created a splendid 
impression. He has a baritone 
VOICE OF GORGEOUS QUAL- 
ITY and a command of style 
which bespeaks extensive culti- 
vation. Genuinely musical in 
temperament and feeling, he is 
ONE OF THE MOST ARTISTIC 
SINGERS WHO HAS _ AP- 
PEARED HERE THIS SEA- 
SON. “Nature’s Adoration” by 
Beethoven was SUNG WITH 
SUPERB DIGNITY AND 
VOCAL BEAUTY. “The Song 
of the Pilgrim,” by Tchaikovsky, 
was a song in which HE AROSE 
TO A THRILLING CLIMAX, 
ete., etc.—Buffalo Courier, May 
1, 1923. 

Mr. Swinford’s voice is a bari- 
tone of RICH TIMBRE. His 
emission of tone is FREE, 
FULL, VITAL, AND OF SAT- 
ISFYING UNIFORMITY, and 
his interpretive sense is THOR- 
OUGHLY ARTISTIC. His 
Beethoven’s “Nature’s Adora- 
tion’”’ was delivered with nobil- 
ity and with beautifully sus- 
tained ORGAN LIKE TONES, 
etc., ete.—Edward Durney, Buf- 
falo News, May 1, 1923. 

Mr. Swinford’s voice is a 
splendid one, deep and resonant. 
His conception of the music of 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, Loewe, 
and Schumann was INTELLI- 
GENT AND MUSICIANLY, IN- 
VOLVING A FINE BREADTH 
OF STYLE AND AUTHORITY 
OF DELIVERY, etc. etce.— 
M. G. C., Buffalo Times, May 1, 
1923. 

Mr. Swinford, styled a bari- 
tone, might properly be called 
a basso cantante, for HIS 
SPLENDID VOICE HAS THE 
MELLOW RICHNESS AND 
FULLNESS of a genuine bass. 
It is not only a naturally fine 
organ, but it has been FINELY 
SCHOOLED and its possessor 
sings with a FINISH OF 
PHRASING, a FULL-THROAT- 
ED, EFFORTLESS PRODUC- 
TION, a MASTERY OF THE 
SUBTLETIES OF EXPRES- 
SION that make his singing an 
ARTISTIC DELIGHT. Mr. Swin- 
ford has also the ability to con- 
vey the mood of his songs, as 
proved by his delivery of such 
widely contrasted numbers. 
Nothing was more effective or 
beautifully sung than two negro 
spirituals, and two others were 
added to the list before the 
audience would permit the singer 
to withdraw.—Mary M. Howard, 
Buffalo Express. 


hey 6 wee & MMs 
How many re-engagements 
will it be necessary for Mr. 
Swinford to sing in Buffalo 
before the entire population 
may enjoy the verdict of the 
critics? 


Mgt. JEROME SWINFORD 


254 West 100th St. New York 
Riverside 9567 
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Californian Organists Arrange Plans 
for Los Angeles Convention in June 





Oratorio Society Presents ‘“‘SSamson et Dalila” in Concert Form 
—Light Opera by John Laurence Seymour Produced— 


Eva Gauthier and E. Robert Schmitz in Recital 


Angeles Trio Appears 


Los 








By BRUNO DAVID USSHER 
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OS ANGELES, May 12.—Interesting 

programs are scheduled for the first 
Pacific Coast Organists’ Convention, to 
be held here, under the auspices of the 
California chapters of the American 
Guild of Organists, on June 26, 27 and 
28. The sessions, which will be open 
to all organists, will include round table 
discussions on a variety of subjects, con- 
ducted by Emil Breitenfeld, P. Shaul 
Hallett, Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, Otto 
T. Hirschler, Stanley W. Williams, 
Walter E. Hartley and Dr. Lathan 
True, and organ recitals by Warren D. 
Allen, Dr. Stewart, Allan Bacon, John 
Doane, George Mortimer, George Walsh 
and Mr. Hartley. The general head- 
quarters will be the First Presbyterian 
Church. A banquet will close the con- 
vention. 

“Samson et Dalila” was sung in con- 
cert form by the Los Angeles Oratorio 
Society under John Smallman, con- 
ductor. Though the performance had to 
be given without orchestra, owing to 
last-hour complications, it was impres- 
sive. The 225 singers were excellently 
prepared and won much _ applause. 
Lorna Gregg, as accompanist, revealed 
noteworthy musicianship. Anna Ruzena 
Sprotte, Los Angeles contralto, and 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, were the princi- 
pal soloists. Charles de la Plate, bass; 
Ettore Campana, baritone; C. A. Mar- 
shal, tenor, and G. W. Chandler, bass, 
did pleasing work. Much credit is due 
also to Dr. Ray Hastings, organist, who 
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RUSSELL 


at a few hours’ notice gave effective sup- 
port in the accompaniments. 

Unusually good was the recent pro- 
duction of a light opera, “The Farmer- 
ettes” by the combined glee clubs and 
orchestra of Hollywood High School. 
Edna Ames produced and conducted the 
work. The music by John Laurence 
Seymour, a pupil of Fannie Dillon, and 
a professor of languages at the school, 
shows originality. A. B. Kachel was in 
charge of the scenic production. 

E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, and Eva 
Gauthier, mezzo-soprano, were heard in 
a highly artistic program under the 
auspices of the American Field Service 
Fellowships. That the audience was 
small was most regrettable, in view of 
the musical value of the event. 

An interesting program was given by 
the Los Angeles Trio, comprising Cal- 
mon Luboviski, violinist; Ilya Bronson, 
cellist, and May Macdonald Hope, pian- 
ist. Beethoven’s Trio in B Flat, Op. 
7; Tchaikovsky’s in A Minor, Op. 50, 
and the Handel-Halvorsen Passacaglia 
for Violin and ’Cello, were played with 
excellent tone quality and style. 





Choirs and Schools Celebrate Music 
Week in New Rochelle 

NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y., May 12.— 

Music week was observed in New 


Rochelle under the direction of Veronica 
Govers of the faculty of the College of 
New Rochelle. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pinafore” was given under Miss Govers’ 
supervision on May 2, by pupils of the 
College, and a festival by the public 
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school students under the direction of 
Lena M. Perley and Mabel A. Guile, the 
High School Glee Club, conducted by 
Bernard B. Nye, taking an active part. 
On May 3, several church choirs and the 
Choral Art. Society, James Stanley, con- 
ductor, united in a concert of high inter- 
est. The conductors of the choirs taking 
part were Father Klug of St. Gabriel’s, 
Olive Robertson of the Presbyterian 
Church, and Clarence S. Shumway of 
St. Catherine’s Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Sigmund Grosskopf 
contributed several numbers. Pupils of 
the Grosskopf Violin School were also 
heard in recital. N. Stuart Smith, pian- 
ist, was soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Concerto at the Virgil School. 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


May 12.—A concert was given for the 
Men’s Forum of the First Congrega- 
tional Church by the Orpheus Glee Club 
of Wilkes-Barre, a Welsh male chorus, 
led by Gwillym Amos, on May 6. Nu- 
merous Welsh hymns were included in 


the program. The chorus, many of the 
members of which are miners, has en- 
tered a contest between Welsh singing 
organizations to be held on May 19. 
The church, which seats about 1,000 
persons, was filled an hour before the 
time for the opening of the concert. 
Charles Courboin, in a recital in the 
North Presbyterian Church on May 7, 
demonstrated the possibilities of the new 
organ, presented to the church by Willis 
Sharpe Kilmer. The event attracted an 
audience which occupied every seat and 
all of the standing room. 
J. A. MALLETTE. 





GRANTWOOD, N. J. 


May 12.—Music Week was brought to 
a close last Sunday night by a musical 
service by the united choirs of various 
Episcopal Churches of the neighorbood. 
Churches represented included Trinity 
Church of Grantwood, the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, Fort Lee, and _ the 
Church of the Mediator, Edgewater. The 
choirs were conducted by William S. B. 
Dana of Trinity Church, Grantwood, and 
John Ackerman of the Edgewater 
Church was at the organ. 


OHIO HOLDS MUSIC CONTEST 





Gratifying Results Achieved at First 
State Event in Columbus 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, May 12.—Ohio’s first 
State Music Memory Contest was held 
on April 28 at Memorial Hall. Forty- 
eight of the eighty-eight counties were 
officially represented, and out of these 
nine made perfect scores in the first con- 
test held. Not until a second contest 
was held were the majority of the prize 
winners decided. 

The schools were divided into three 
groups. All rural elementary schools 
were classed as Group A, city and ex- 
empted village elementary schools as 
Group B and all high schools as Group C. 

The determination of the prize win- 


ners, both teams. and individuals, was 
made by these judges: Burnet C. Tut- 
hill, Cincinnati Coffsérvatory, chairman; 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Western 
College for Women, Oxford; E. H. F. 
Weis, Muskingum College, New Concord; 
Mrs. Andrew Timberman, president of 
the Women’s Music Club, Columbus; 
Edith MeClure Patterson, Dayton; Mrs. 
Kent W. Hughes, Lima, and Ella May 
Smith, Columbus. 

Four counties made perfect scores in 
Class A in the initial contest—Lake, 
Licking, Madison and Perry. Guernsey, 
Darke and Montgomery counties made 
perfect scores in Class B and Union and 
Fairfield in Class C. 

So thoroughly familiar were the con- 
testants with the contest numbers that 
perfect papers were the rule rather than 
the exception. All who made perfect 
grades received silver buttons, appro- 
priately engraved, as a gift from the 
National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music in New York City. 





Apollo Chorus of Pittsburgh Ends 
Season 


PITTSBURGH, May 12.—The Pittsburgh 
Apollo Male Chorus gave its final concert 
of the season at Carnegie Music Hall on 
April 24. Harvey B. Gaul conducted. 
The soloists were Mrs. Moorehead, Mr. 
Humphries and Mr. Kirk. 

RICHARD KOUNTZ. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 19, 1923 





MISSING: AN AMERICAN OPERA 


HOSE who hope that the Metropolitan Opera 

will make up next season for some of the dis- 
appointments of the past winter will not be dis- 
posed to hail with any considerable enthusiasm the 
preliminary announcement of plans. There are 
promises of bright evenings with “Meistersinger” 
and “Siegfried” restored, but “Rheingold” and 
“Gotterdimmerung” will still be absent from the 
list, unless the management decides otherwise be- 
tween now and “ovember. We have had the com- 
plete “Ring” from a visiting Germany company, 
but the chief opera house of the land persists in a 
policy of a piecemeal revival of the Wagnerian 
repertory, almost, it would seem, to give the veteran 
subscribers opportunities to recall the joys of other 
days, before an upheaval in Europe banished the 
Nibelungen heroes from Broadway. In the circum- 
stances, we must be thankful for “Meistersinger” 
and “Siegfried,” and, apart from Wagner, we may 
be grateful indeed for the promised return of the 
delightful “Cog d’Or.” 

Whatever considerations hedge the policy of the 
General Manager, it is a little difficult to under- 
stand the continued absence of an American work 
from the repertory. Have our native composers 
been so discouraged that they are no longer at- 
tracted by the operatic form? Have they no works 
to submit to the Metropotitan? Or is an American 
work too risky a venture for the principal opera 
house of the nation? Apparently a negative an- 
swer is returned to the last question by the state- 
ment of Mr. Gatti-Casazza, to the effect that the 
Board of Directors and the management have no 


intention of conducting the affairs of the company 
with a view to making a financial profit. “Their 
sole desire,” says Mr. Gatti, “is to return to the 
public in the form of productions of variety and 
excellence what the public pays in at the box office.” 
Then it may be concluded that no American work 
was forthcoming to meet the required standard of 
excellence. This is rather a sad commentary upon 
the native composer when we consider the mediocre 
quality of some of the foreign works upon which 
the Metropolitan lavishes its bex office receipts. 
Perhaps, after all, there are some fairly respectable 
operas written in America. Certainly, each season 
brings forward some good symphonic music, and 
it is difficult to believe that the operatic form is 
entirely neglected. 

The management of the Metropolitan revives old 
works, because, among other reasons, there is a 
“dearth of worthy modern works.” So the official 
statement reads. If genius, or, say respectable, 
talent, resides in America, it must hide its operatic 
light under a bushel, for the Metropolitan can find 
nothing to weigh against “L’Amico Fritz” or “Fe- 
dora.” Then genius or talent must be coaxed out 
into the incandescent glare, and the best bait would 
be a promise of production for the most meritorious 
work submitted in a competition. This has been 
tried once. Why not try it again? 

The Metropolitan would earn the gratitude of all 
who desire to promote creative musical activity in 
America if it seriously considered such a course. 
However far the most worthy native opera might 
fall below the standard of ‘‘Mona Lisa” or “Loreley,” 
the management would be merely returning to the 
public “what the public pays in at the box office.” 
There would be no need to make the occasion an 
Urban holiday or an Anisfeld picnic. Even a few 
improvised sets would serve if we could have an 
American opera, and the subscribers would surely 
be willing to forego a repetition or two of “Lucia” 
or “William Tell” in the cause of American art. In 
his spring statement, Mr. Gatti announced that an- 
other new work may be chosen later. Perhaps there 
is still a chance for an American overa next season. 

The “novelties” are to be Massenet’s “Roi de 
Lahore” and Laparra’s “‘Habafiera.” The former 
dates from 1877, when it was produced at the Paris 
Opéra. The latter was done at the Opéra Comique 
in 1908, and in Boston two years later. Such selec- 
tions for the répertory would suggest, indeed, that 
there is a “dearth of worthy modern works,” yet 
Europe persists in talking about such composers as 
Pfitzner, Schreker and Bela Bartok, to name only a 
few. In the frenzy of peace, European taste may 
have become affected, but if we go back a few years 
it is possible to find one or two worthy works which 
are still classified as modern and which have yet 
failed to reach the stage of the Metropolitan. There 
is, for instance, that masterpiece “‘Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” one of the most distinctive and distin- 
guished works in the history of opera, a creation 
of exquisite charm by a genius who served beauty 
for beauty’s sake and achieved greatness while he 
served. However, hope springs eternal. Nearly 
fifty years after its premiére comes “Le Roi de 
Lahore” to New York. Perhaps in 1950 there will 
be a chance for Debussy. 





A CALL FOR ASSISTANCE 


HE failure of the authorities to provide ade- 

quate hospital facilities in the State of New 
York for tubercular and other convalescent vet- 
erans of the war has led the American Legion to 
establish a mountain sanitarium on Big Tupper 
Lake in the Adirondacks. The object of the camp is 
to supplement the Government facilities by provid- 
ing a model institution for present needs, and, 
eventually, to establish a home for veterans in their 
old age. An honorable discharge from the armed 
forces of the United States is the ticket of admis- 
sion, but there are now more applicants than the 
camp can accept without extension. The budget 
and building program for the present year calls for 
$100,000, and in order to help the movement it is 
proposed to give three big concerts in New York 
during June, probably at the Hippodrome, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and Carnegie Hall, each audi- 
torium being requisitioned for one concert. Lead- 
ing artists, both foreign and native, will be invited 
to contribute to the programs, and each event should 
present a unique assembly of singers and instru- 
mentalists. The generosity of the musical artist 
in responding to such appeals as the present is 
proverbial, and the promoters of the concerts will 
no doubt find the owners of proud names in the 
musical world ready and eager to help their cause. 
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An American Tenor Honors France’s “Unknown Soldier” 


The grave of the Unknown Soldier of France, unde 
the Arc de Triomphe in Paris, has been a goal for man) 
visitors to the French capital, who have paused 
silent respect for the memory of the brave poilu. On 
a recent visit to Paris, after his highly successful ap- 


pearances in opera in Barcelona, d 
American tenor, placed a wreath at this shrine. Mr 


Hackett has recently fulfilled engagements at the 
Monte Carlo Opera, and after making guest appear- 


ances in lyric réles in Stockholm, will be heard at th: 
Paris Opéra. 
Levenson—A composer may justly feel a measure 


pride in having his works cited in a school syllabus. 


This distinction was recently accorded to two piano com- 
positions by Boris Levenson, “La lune triste” and 
“Dance of the Marionettes,” which have been adopted 
by the Toronto Conservatory as test numbers. 

De Pachmann—The secret of Vladimir de Pachmann’: 
perennial youthfulness and unstaled technical master) 
according to his own statement, lies in an origina 
“methode” for the piano. 
who will be heard again in America next season, that 
after a recent long European program, he exhibited 
his tirelessness by playing an entire Beethoven sonata 
as an encore! 

Werrenrath—Declaring that the most difficult song 
for the singer is the simplest, Reinald Werrenrath re- 
cently elected “Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes” as 
the most formidable in his répertoire. “The moment 
one tries to put anything into the song that is not 
there, one spoils it,” said Mr. Werrenrath, who is a 
staunch believer in the superiority of the American 
voice teacher. 

Kemper—Substituting for General Pershing is no 
sinecure for either man or woman. This weighty mili- 
tary mantle recently fell upon the shoulders of Ruth 
Kemper, violinist. When she received a “hurry call” 
to give a recital at the D. A. R. Continental Congress 
in Washington last month in place of the General's 
cancelled speech, she accepted with a sense of the humo: 
of the situation. 

Homer—tThe distinction of being included among the 
“twelve greatest living American women” chosen by 
the National League of Women Voters has been ac- 
corded to Louise Homer. This noted American con- 
tralto, with Cecilia Beaux, painter, makes a brace of 
feminine celebrities whose birthplace is Pennsylvania. 
She is the only representative of the musical arts listed 
among the handful of famous women. 


Kremer—No number of rubles can lure Isa Kremer, 
balladist, back to appear before the people of the Rus- 
sian capitals, with whom she was formerly a favorite 
A manager, hardier than his fellows, recently offered 
a contract which stipulated that the artist’s fee would 
be paid in dollars. But even this inducement was no! 
persuasive enough to make Miss Kremer leave thi 
“Land of the Free,” of which she has become ver} 
fond. 

Salvi—A tribute was recently paid to the labors 
Alberto Salvi in arranging musical literature for th: 
harp by Alice Booth. in an article entitled “The Lay 
the Latest Minstrel” in Good Housekeeping Magazin¢ 
Before the advent of the modern student of the harp 
such as Mr. Salvi, Miss Booth writes, “there were ! 
new songs for it to sine, and the old-time melodies wer: 
tinkling cymbals to the ears of a vital world like our 
own.” 

Schwarz—Gardening as an avocation for an operat 
artist is somewhat out of the usual course of things, 
but when the pastime is indulged in the heart of N: 
York’s smartest residential neighborhood, the wond 
is the greater. Joseph Schwarz, baritone, is report: 
to be industriously “planting things” in a little veg 
table garden at his home on Park Avenue. His wif 
Mrs. Clara Sielcken Schwarz, is an encouraging abett 
of his agricultural labors. 

Treharne—How ommisleading are sometimes t 
qualms of the modest author is illustrated in the fa ‘ 
that Bryceson Treharne. Welsh-Australian compos 
for a number of years hesitated to publish his sor 
“Mother, My Dear.” Appearing at last, it was launch 
into popularity by the late Evan Williams, who by te 
graph ordered copies to be sent to the laborato1 
where he was recording for the phonograph. It | 
subsequently proved one of the most popular works 
the catalog of Harold Flammer, publisher. 
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By Cantuss Firraus, Jr 





The Neglected Harmonica 











“mouth-organ.”” 





E are gratified to see one of the leading daily newspapers boldly 
espousing the cause of the harmonica. 
tone which the New York World announces should do much to 


vindicate the prestige of the instrument vulgarly known as 
When champion virtuosi from cities near and 
far assemble in Philadelphia—why was this peace-loving com- 


The tournament of 


munity chosen for this sacrifice?—the Great National Contest must surely 
awake in the younger citizens of the land an excitement second only to the 


.nnual Baseball Pennant Series. 

Says the World’s headline: “Mean 
Lips All Over the Land Chase Up and 
Down Harmonicas. Interest in Com- 
ing National Championship Tournament 
Reaches Fever Heat as Boy Mouth- 
Organists Everywhere Go Into Intensive 
Training.” We have never heard more 
than three harmonicas played simultane- 
ously. But we can imagine an orchestra 
of these merry, if short-winded, instru- 
ments tuning up—and the thought re- 
quires fortitude. Perhaps a Casals of 
the mouth-organ may yet arise to make 
us forget the limitations of the reed. 
Doubtless many a brilliant cadenza and 
compelling shake lingers mutely in this 
despised medium. (We are quite content 
that they should.) 

Imagination pictures the reviewer’s 
impressions under a splitting head on the 
morning after. Will the discerning 
Deems, the World’s valued composer- 
scribe, send down a few gently remon- 
strative sentences, such as these, to the 
copy-room? 


MYRIAD MOUTH ORGANISTS 
MIX IT UP MOST MERRILY 


Zeal Compensates for Lack of Nuance in 
Performances of Nation’s Har- 
monica Prodigies 


Youth will have its fling. The audi- 
ence that went protestingly to Ebbet’s 
Field yesterday afternoon for the final 
try-outs of Gotham’s master exponents 
of the harmonica, none of whom was 
over the unripe age of sixteen, was very 
large—considering. It was an interested 
audience, and its curiosity was well re- 
paid. The second number, Gounod’s 
“Sing, Smile and Slumber,” was dashed 
off with virtuoso ease by a shaver from 
Flatbush, who emerged triumphant from 
the ordeal of having lost his notes. 
About the opening solo and the closing 





double octet version of “The Rosary” we 
prefer not to speak. . 
1 * * 


Better to Have Guessed 
Lost 
T last General 


and 


Tis 


Manager Gatti- 

Casazza of the Metropolitan has 
ended the annual guessing contest. 
Those who would attain to the gift of 
prophecy and impiously draw the golden 
curtain of the large Broadway melody 
palace before its time registered a few 
bad misses this year as usual. The prize 
probably goes to the usually authorita- 
tive Pitts Sanborn of the Globe, with 
“Ariadne auf Naxos” and “Les Hugue- 
nots” among the works that Won’t Be 
Given. “Salome” the indiscreet bobbed 
up in several quarters, but subscribers 
to the Circle will apparently be spared a 
sight of the salver for another season at 
least. oc 


Fable of the Pearl and the Publisher 
(Apologies to La Fontaine) 


One day a publisher received 

A pear! of rarest worth melodic. 

’Twas singable, but he believed 

Its sales, alas, would be spasmodic! 

“I'd rather something lush and 
sweet,” 

Said he, “to please the chappy in 
the street.” 


A ballad of the sunset’s glow 

Instead was speedily forthcoming. 

And soon where’er one chanced 
to go 

This air good folk were gaily hum- 
ming. 

The Pearl within its oyster lay 

And said, “Just being good don’t 
pay!” 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 


ADVICE AND INFORMATION Ar STUDENTS, MUSICIANS, LAYMENAND OTHERS 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


— 





Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 





First American Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me what was the trsv 
opera composed by an American, also is 
it possible for me to get a list of all 
operas by Americans and the dates of 
performance? E. R. 

Boston, Mass., May 12, 1923. 

Henry C. Lahee in his work, “Grand 
Opera in America,” gives as the first 
American opera “Edwin and Angelina,” 
ibretto by Smith, music by Pellesier, 
performed Dec. 19, 1796. The music de- 
artment of the New York Public Li- 
rary is compiling a list of operas by 
lmerican composers, but it is not yet 


eady for publication. 
7 9 9 


Singers’ Débuts 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Can you give me the dates of the 
\merican débuts of the following sing- 
rs and the réles in which they were 
nade: Fremstad, Farrar, Eames, Gar- 
len and Nordica? 2. Was Mary Garden 


the first person to sing Mélisande in 


Debussy’s opera and, if so, when and 
L. S. M. 

New Orleans, La., May 10, 1923. 

1. Fremstad, Nov. 25, 1903, as “‘Sieg- 
inde”; Farrar, Nov. 26, 1906, as “Juli- 
tte”; Eames, Dec. 14, 1891, as “Juli- 
tte”; Garden, Nov. 25, 1907, as “Thais”; 
Vordica, Now. 26, 1883, as “Marguerite.” 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





2. Mary Garden created the part of 
“Mélisande” at the world-premiére of the 
opera at the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
April 30, 1902. 
I... = 
Musical Expression 


Question Box Editor: 

Are there any rules for making ruba- 
tos and rallentandos in music? If so, 
could you tell me what they are? 

G. A. M. 

Denver, Colo., May 10, 1923. 

You will find numerous hints on this 
subject in Lussy’s “Primer of Musical 
Expression.” 

7 9 9 


The Recorder 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the nature of the “recorder” 

mentioned by Shakespeare in ‘Hamlet’? 
V.V. V. 

Fort Worth, Tex., May 11, 1923. 

The recorder is an obsolete species of 
flageolet, having seven finger-holes on 
the upper side and one on the lower, with 
an extra hole near the mouthpiece cov- 
ered with a thin membrane. Its compass 
was about two octaves from F on the 
first space, upward. 

, S- 9 
**‘Notenfresser”’ 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the meaning of- the term 
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“Notenfresser,”’ which I recently saw in 
a musical novel? ; 
Wheeling, W. Va., May 9, 19238. 
Literally, the word means ‘“note- 
gobbler.” The term is used to indicate a 
person with facile technique but little 


musical taste. 
7 9? 9 


Pronouncing “‘Neither” 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you please tell me how to pro- 
nounce the word “neither” in singing? 
Mrs. E. S. B. 
Somerset, Pa., May 10, 1923. 


There is no accepted standard for the 
pronunciation of this word, so either way 
may be considered correct. 

% 2 3 
Choir Decorum 


Question Box Editor: 

In your opinion, is it good taste for a 
church choir singer to turn directly to- 
ward the congregation when singing a 
solo? ) oe Se F 

New York City, May 12, 1923. 

Most emphatically not! A singer ina 
choir is a part of a religious ceremony 
and as such should submerge his identity. 
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SCAR SAENGER, teacher of sing- 

ing, was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
Jan. 5, 1868. His father, Karl Saenger, 
a Hungarian by 
birth, came to this 
country when a 
child, and his 
mother was a na- 
tive of New York. 
Mr. Saenger re- 
ceived his general 
education first in 
private and then 
in public schools in 
Brooklyn and was 
graduated from 
the Brooklyn High 
School at the age 
of seventeen. He 
had an excellent 
alto voice as a 
child and sang fre- 
quently in con- 
certs. Began the study of violin with 
Duerschmidt in Brooklyn at the age of 
six and piano with August Bischoff soon 
after. Played the violin frequently in 
public as a child. His first singing les- 
sons were with his father, who was 
president of the United Singers of 
Brooklyn. He was also leading man in an 
amateur dramatic club. On his gradua- 
tion from high school he entered busi- 
ness with his father and shortly after 
was induced by a friend to sing for a 
scholarship at Mrs. Thurber’s National 
Conservatory. He was accepted as a 








Oscar Saenger 


pupil for five years and studied singing 
with Jacques Bouhy, acting with Fred- 
erick Robinson, theory with Bruno Oscar 
Klein, piano with Leopold Winkler, danc- 
ing and pantomime with M. Bibyran and 
fencing with Regis Senac. After three 
and a half years of study, during which 
time he continued his business as well, 
Mr. Saenger took charge of the night 
singing classes at the Conservatory and 
later of afternoon classes as well. He 
also sang in Emmanuel Baptist Church 
in Brooklyn and was precentor at the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, New 
York, then the highest paid church posi- 
tion in the city. His début in oratorio 
was in “Elijah” at the Metropolitan 
under Walter Damrosch in 1895. In 
1891 Mr. Saenger joined Gustav Hin- 
richs’ American Opera Company, mak- 
ing his début as Valentine in “Faust” in 
Philadelphia. The following year Frank 
van der Stucken, conductor of the New 
York Arion Society, of which Mr. 
Saenger was a member, induced him to 
accompany the society as soloist on a 
tceur through Germany and Austria, the 
other soloists being Maud Powell and 
I'ranz Rummel. Mr. Saenger was offered 
a position in Berlin at the Royal Opera, 
but he returned to New York and since 
then has devoted himself entirely to 
teaching. Thirty-three of his pupils 
have become members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. He was the first person. to 
utilize the phonograph for teaching putr- 
poses. 
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Toronto Leads Off in Series of 
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vals in Ontario, Massey Hall would be 
too small to hold the audiences that 
would attend. 

The names of the prize-winners are: 

Mendelssohn Glee Club, St. Thomas, 
first prize; George C. Carrie, its con- 
ductor, gold medal. Contralto solo: 
Rosa Tuck, first prize, silver medal; Jean 
V. Davidson, bronze medal. Soprano 
solo: Winnifred R. Bell; Grace Gagan, 
bronze medal. Baritone solo: Norman 
J. Brown, silver medal; Frank R. 
Knapp, bronze medal. Soprano solo: 
Mathilde Masson, silver medal; Mabel 
Abernathy, bronze medal. Governor- 
General’s Body Guards Band, Toronto, 
Sidney White, conductor, first prize; 
Royal Canadian Regiment Band, Lon- 
don, Capt. M. Ryan, conductor, second 
prize. 

Sight reading: Agnes Logan, Marion 
Rightmyer, Ruth M. Pock, Ida Krehm, 
Eleanor Halliday, Alfred Bogie, J. A. 
Ladlier, Beatrice Albert, Gertrude A. 
Murphy, Dorothy Wake, William G. 
Humphrey, Agnes Logan, Florence 
Craig. 

Sunday school orchestras: first prize, 
Trinity Sunday School; second, Daven- 
port Methodist Sunday School. 

Choirs from small towns and villages, 
population under 8,000: First, Grace 
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Competitive F stivals in Canada 
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Methodist choir, Brampton; second, 
Westminister Presbyterian Church choir, 


Weston; third, Maple Choral Society, 
Weston. 
Violin solo (senior): First, Nellie 


McGhie; second, Francis A. Chalks. 

Choral societies, open to Canada and 
the United States: First prize, Earls- 
court and District Choral Society. 

The results of the contest in Elm 
Street Methodist Church were as fol- 
lows: Class 66, piano accompanist to 
vocal soloist: first, Agnes Logan; second, 
Florence Craig; third, S. W. Davidson ; 
piano accompanist to instrumental solo- 
ist: first, Agnes Logan; second, Flor- 
ence Craig. Class 86, cornet solo: first, 
George Beck. Class 86A, cornet solo, 
first, F. G. Locksley; Cyril Blunt. Class 
60, piano solo for girls under fifteen 
(preliminary): Elizabeth Glendenning, 
Ida Krehm, Ruby Stewart. 

The afternoon results at Massey Hall 
were: Class 63, piano duet: 1, Sadie 
Krehm, Molly Krehm; 2, Eleanor Halli- 
day, Ida Pollock. Class 48, vocal solo, 
girls under 14: Marion Young, Mar- 
garet Derry, Dorothy Elliott, Jean 
Thomas. Class 61, piano solo, girls 
under 11: Dorothy Gatird, Verona 
Bosher, Florence Kelley. Class 62, 
piano duet: Kathleen Irwin, Marjorie 
Cochrane, Grace Paterson, Marguerite 
Paul. Class 49, vocal solo, girls under 


17: Miriam Hillsberg, Margaret Laing, 
Phyllis Ratcliffe. Class 78, ’cello solo: 
Mrs. Robert Jex, Donald Wright. Class 
24, tenor and bass duet: Dudley R. 
Ward. Class 79, ’ceilo sight reading: 
Mrs. Robert Jex. Class 81, string 
quartet: Brantford String Quartet. 
Soprano and Contralto duet: Pauline 
Detwiler. 

The Church Choir open competition 
was won by the Metropolitan Church 
Choir, with Old St. Andrew’s Choir 
second. 

Wednesday was devoted to juvenile 
contests and made an interesting fea- 
ture. 

Thursday’s contests were for brass 
quartets, choirs, piano, violin and flute 
solo. The winners were: Weston Boys’ 
brass quartet; Unity Ladies’ choir; 
Agnes Logan; Jake Madorsky; Ladies’ 
Choir of Kodak Athletic Association; 
Consumers’ Gas Male Chorus; Arthur 
W. Semple. 

Friday’s winners’ were: Contralto 
solo: First prize, Fanny J. Rogers; 
second, Mrs. Edna A. Barkley; tenor 
solo: First prize, Frederick Pedlar; sec- 
ond, Wesley Maunder, mezzo-soprano 
solo first price, Florence Grinyer; 
second, Georgia C. Watts; mezzo-soprano 
solo: (grade B): first prize, Mrs. N. 
B. Lemburner; second, Thelma Mc- 
Kinney, Toronto. Symphony orchestra: 
Prize, Harmony Masonic Orchestra. 

The concert given by the first prize 
winners on Saturday night attracted 
the largest audience of the week and an 
admirable program was __ presented. 
During intermission, Granville Bantock, 
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gave a brief address congratulating t| 
managers of the competitions on t 
success they had achieved at their fi: 
festival. WILLIAM J. BRYANS. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOLS 
JOIN IN FESTIVAL 


Chorus of 1000 Boys Tak 
Part—Visiting Singers 
Appear 
By Grace Goulder Izant 
CLEVELAND, May 14.—Hundreds 
children from the Cleveland Pub! 
Schools participated in the annual M: 
Festival at Masonic Auditorium on M 
10, under the leadership of J. Pow: 
Jones, music supervisor of the schoo 
The program included numbers especia.- 
ly prepared for the annual conventi 
of National Music Supervisors, he! 
here last month. The organizations 
taking part in the concert were the A 

High School Orchestra, eonducted 
Russell V. Morgan; a chorus of 100) 
boys led by Mr. Jones; the East Hig 
Glee Club, led by W. J. Davis; the Glen- 
ville High School Girls Orchestra, led 
by G. J. Jones, and the All-High Scho 
band led by di. F. Clark. | 
luseppe Creatore and Angelo Vitale 
led a band of 150 players a the fins 
concert of the season under the man- 
agement of G. Bernardi. Assisting 
artists were Mario Chamlee, tenor t 
the Metropolitan, and Ruth Miller, so- 
prano, and Mr. Bernardi, baritone. 

Walter Logan of Cleveland, violinist, 
ed an orchestra of fifty men from the 
Cleveland Orchestra at the spring mus 
festival at Hiram College on May 1 
Allen McQuhae, former resident o 
Cleveland, sang the tenor solos in Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” and “Te Deum” by Stanford. ° 

At the Cleveland Museum of Art on 
May 11, Douglas Moore gave the final 
lecture in a series on appreciation 0! 
chamber music, the subject being the 
life and works of César Franck. The 
lecture was illustrated by the Cleveland 
Quartet, consisting of Louis Edlin, Carl- 
ton Cooley, violins; Samuel Lifschey, 
viola, and Victor De Gomez, ’cello. — 

Sol Marcosson gave a violin recital at 
the First Congregational Church on 
May 10. 

Jaromir Weinberger, composer and 
member of the Prague amasevebory, 
has been engaged for the summer ses- 
sion of the Hruby Conservatory of 
Music. He will conduct classes in har- 
mony, theory, composition and piano. 





— 





HEAR CINCINNATI CHOIR 





Chamber Music Featured in Program to 
Van der Stucken 


CINCINNATI, May 14.—The choir of 
the Church of the Advent gave its last 
musical service of the season on May | 
under the leadership of Gordon Gra- 


ham. The soloists were John Tiffany, 
Clifford Cunnard and Willard Purser. 
Romilda Stall played a number of organ 
pieces. Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Wurlitzer 
entertained the conductor of the recent 
May Festival, Frank Van der Stucke: 
and a large number of other guests 0! 
May 7. A quartet composed of A. Ribau- 
pierre, R. Perutz, P. Froelich and W 
Heerman played a Haydn Quartet; Mm 
Liszniewska gave a Chopin group; M 
Ribaupierre also interpreted the “Devil’s 
Trill” Sonata of Tartini, using a bow 
that had belonged to the composer, and 
the quartet, with the assistance of Mm 
Liszniewska, played a Brahms Quintet 
The final concert of the season of th 
Hyde Park Music Club was given at th 
Library Hall on May 8. Mrs. Frar 
Peters was chairman of the program. 
_Alma Strautman gave an organ r 
cital at the East High School on Apr 
30 for the delegates of the Nation 
Congress of Mothers and the Paren' 
Teachers’ Association. 
PHILIP WERTHNER. 





JOPLIN, MO. 


May 12.—The second annual perform- 
ance of “The Messiah” by the Jop! 
Choral Association and the Joplin Sym- 
phony, conducted by Walter McCra 
was heard by an enthusiastic audien 
on May 1. The soloists were Mrs. All 
Taylor, soprano; Mrs. Raymond Haven 
contralto; Floyd Jones, tenor, and Gu 
tav Holmquist, bass. A. D. WARDEN. 
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Worcester’s Annual Festival Closes 
with Tribute to Late Nelson P. Coffin 


« 


\ ORCESTER, MASS., May 12.— 
Brahms’ “Blessed Are They That 
Mourn” brought the sixty-fourth annual 
Musie Festival of Worcester to a solemn 
»d unusual close in Mechanics Hall last 
night. It was sung in memory of the late 
Nelson P. Coffin, whose death touched 
Worcester closely, and it was an eloquent 
tr:bute to the esteem in which Mr. Coffin 
was held and to the excellence of his 
work as conductor of the Worcester 
Festival chorus. 

This festival, held in the spring in- 
stead of the fall as in previous years, 
was one of the most noteworthy ar- 
ranged by the Worcester County Musi- 
cal Association. It was the first within 
the memory of concert patrons to be con- 
ducted by Worcester men—and the As- 
sociation was fortunate to have within 
its ranks two men able to step in a few 
weeks before the time set and take up 
the reins of conducting so suddenly drop- 
ped through Mr. Coffin’s death. The 
festival was distinguished for the fine 
singing of the chorus of 350 voices, and 
well-known soloists who were heard 
throughout the week, for while the festi- 
val proper did not open until Wednesday 
evening, every rehearsal, beginning with 
that of Monday night, was open to the 
public in accordance with time-honbred 
custom. 

Leading artists who appeared were 
Florence Easton and Marie Sundelius, 
sopranos; Frieda Klink, contralto; Or- 
ville Harrold and Richard Crooks, tenors; 
Arthur Middleton, Royal Dadmun, Fred 
Patton and Harold Land, baritones, and 
Germaine Schnitzer, pianist. The or- 
chestra consisted of sixty players from 
the New York Symphony, with René 
Pollain of the orchestra as associate 
conductor. Walter W. Farmer was 
organist and Mrs. J. Vernon Butler, 
accompanist. 

Mendelssohn’s “First Walpurgis 
Night” and Elgar’s “Scenes from the 
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Saga of King Olaf” were included in 
the program. The choral works were 
conducted by Arthur J. Bassett, presi- 
dent of the Worcester County Musical 
Association, and by J. Vernon Butler, 
vice-president of that organization. 

The first concert, on Wednesday even- 
ing, opened with “The First Walpurgis 
Night,” Mr. Bassett conducting. The 
soloists were Frieda Klink, Richard 
Crooks and Royal Dadmun. “Vanity 
Fair” from Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” was also given by 
the chorus, orchestra and the following 
soloists: Royal Dadmun, Richard Crooks, 
Marie Sundelius, Fred Patton and Har- 
old Land. For Liszt’s First Hungarian 
Rhapsody the orchestra and M. Pollain 
were warmly applauded. The audience 
also received with marked favor Mme. 
Sundelius’ singing of the aria “O Patria 
mia” from Verdi’s “Aida,” and Richard 
Crooks interpretation of “Salve Dimora” 
from “Faust. The audience of the first 
night, while not a capacity one, was 
representative, and included many 
who came from far distant sections of 
the country. 

The audience was considerably aug- 
mented at the following concerts with 
the exception of the final one—“Aritists’ 
Night,” as it is called—when, contrary 
to all precedents, there were many va- 
cant chairs. The festival management 
considers that the change of season may 
have had something to do with the drop 
in attendance, but feels that another 
spring festival will succeed in bringing 
out audiences that will fully equal those 
of other years. 

M. Pollain conducted on Thursday 
afternoon the second concert, given by 
the orchestra, with Frieda Klink assist- 
ing artist. Her solo number was the 
aria “O Don Fatale” from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos.” The orchestral works included 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 2 in D; “Shah- 
Feridoun,” a musical tableau after a 
Persian legend by Blair Fairchild; the 
symphonic interlude “Messidor,” by Al- 
fred Bruneau, and the Prelude to “The 
Mastersingers.” 

“Scenes from the Saga of King Olaf” 


made up Thursday evening’s concert. 
The soloists were Florence Easton, Or- 
ville Harrold and Arthur Middleton. Mr. 
Butler conducted. Mme. Schnitzer was 
the assisting artist in the fourth con- 
cert yesterday afternoon, taking the 
place of Leo Ornstein, who was origi- 
nally announced. She was the solo- 
ist in Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat. Orches- 
tral numbers were Wagner’s Prelude 
and Finale from “Tristan and Isolde;” 
symphonic’ variations, ‘“Istar,” by 
d’Indy; Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” and the Hungarian March of 
Berlioz. 

The closing concert opened with 
Weber’s Overture to “Der Freischiitz,” 
and other orchestral numbers were “Ie 
Moissonneur,” by Casadesus; Hadyn’s 
Serenade for Strings; Bizet’s “Arlé- 
sienne,” Suite No. 2, and the “Marche 
Francaise” from Saint-Saéns’ “Algerian 
Suite.” Mme. Easton sang “Adieu, 
Foréts,” from Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” and the aria, “Ocean! Thou 
Mighty Monster,” from Weber’s “Ober- 
on.” An encore, “My Laddie,” sung 
simply and with exquisite feeling gained 
for Miss Easton perhaps the warmest 
demonstration of all. Mr. Harrold’s 
first number was “Che Gelida Manina” 
from Puccini’s ““Bohéme,” and later he 
gave the aria “Ah, Fuyez” from Masse- 
net’s “Manon.” 

One of the most effective numbers on 
the program consisted of two little songs 
by the men’s chorus, “Autumn Sea,” 
Gericke, and “More and More,” Seifert. 
They were admirably sung and excited 
great applause for the singers and Mr. 
Bassett, who conducted the numbers. 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei” was sung by Mme. 
Easton and the Women’s chorus. 

Following the Saint-Siens March by 
the orchestra came the closing number, 
the solemn Brahms Requiem. It was re- 
quested that the audience refrain from 
applause after this chorus, and there 
was a noticeable hush as the last note 
died away. And Worcester’s Sixty- 
fourth Music Festival passed into his- 
tory amid silence! 

TyYRA LUNDBERG FULLER. 





Beniamino Gigli, tenor, of the Metro- 
politan, and Rudolph Bochco, violinist, 
were the artists in the fifth musicale of 
the season of the Philharmonic. Society 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 19. 


CHALIAPIN IN PORTLAND 





Russian Bass Closes Maine Series— 
Memorial to Local Composer 


PORTLAND, ME., May 12.—The last con- 
cert in the Municipal Series was given 
by Feodor Chaliapin, bass of the Metro- 
politan. He was in fine voice and was 
forced to give many encores. He was 
assisted by Nicholas Levienne, ’cellist, 
and Max Robinowitch, pianist, who also 
furnished admirable accompaniments for 
the singer. 

The fifteenth anniversary of the death 
of Herman Kotzschmar was marked by 
fitting commemorative services in the 


churches throughout the city, many of 
his compositions being used. At the 
afternoon recital at City Hall, Mr. Le- 
mare played some of the composer’s 
best known works on the Kotzschmar 
memorial organ, one of the finest instru- 
ments of the kind in America, given to 
Portland by Cyrus K. Curtis of Phila- 
delphia. 

A recital was given by Mrs. Anne 
Neily, pianist, at Frye Hall, recently, 
before a large audience. Mrs. Neily 
played works by Bach, Chopin, Ravel, 
Fauré, Dohnanyi and Saint-Saéns with 
ease and authority. She is the wife of 
the director of the Maine Conservatory, 
and piano instructor at the school. 

The MacDowell Club held its last 
meeting at the home of Mrs. Irving L. 
Rich. The program, which was _ in 
charge of Esther Foss, was given by 
Mrs. Montoro R. Pillsbury, vocalist; 
Margaret Batchelder, violinist, and 
Florence Coffey, Arolyn White and Ruth 
Ridley, pianists. 

Westbrook Seminary is sending to the 
larger towns of Maine a concert troupe 
consisting of Katherine Ricker Keenan, 
vocalist; Lillian Wolfenberger, pianist, 
and Mae Churchill Deane, reader, all of 
the faculty. Dr. Orlando K. Hollister, 
yresident of the school, will accompany 
the troupe. FreD LINCOLN HILL. 





Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Francis Wieners 
are receiving congratulations on the 
birth of a son on April 18, in New York. 
Mrs. Wieners is well known in the con- 
cert field as Caroline Curtiss. 
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RALPH LEOPOLD'S | 


Tour to the Pacific Coast Has Added Another Wreath to the Laurels Already Received in This 


Country and Europe. 


San Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 27, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold played with taste, sympathy and agreeable limpid tone. 
In the third of Dohnanyi’s “Vier Rhapsodie,” Op. II, Chopin’s D flat 
Nocturne, an unfamiliar Humoresque by Rachmaninoff, and Leschetizky’s 
“Etude Heroique” he showed dexterous technic, clear phrasing, good tonal 


San Francisco Journal, Feb. 27, 1923. 


He played the Dohnanyi “Rhapsodie,” Op. II, No. 3, and the Rach- 
maninoff “Humoresque” with marked clarity of technic and a ringing 


San Francisco Call and Post, Feb. 27, 1923. 

Ralph Leopold played with the hand of a virtuoso, his reading of the 
D flat Chopin Nocturne being particularly poetic. 
San Francisco Examiner, Feb. 27, 1923. 

Ralph Leopold is an excellent pianist. 


Bakersfield, California, March 9, 1923. 


Miss Easton was assisted by Ralph Leopold, whose perfect sympathy 
flowered into the grace of individual expression in a piano group. 


WAGNER NUMBER MAGNIFICENT 
Most notable in Leopold’s group was the stupendous Ride of the Val- 


Bakersfield, California, March 9, 1923 


The perfect ease with which the artist’s fingers moved through the 
maze of many little notes caught the admiration of the audience no less 
One movement from a Schytte Sonata, 
“By the Sea” by Arensky, and “Orientale” by Amani, were other piano 
In the latter there was one trill so exquisite that it was like 
the gentle shimmering of one tone, rather than the blending of two. 


The Astorian, Astoria, Oregon, Feb. 20, 1923. 

Leopold revealed himself as an artist of true power and soloist of real 
He revealed a mastery of technic and power of interpretation 
which entitle him to a front rank. His powerful rendition of that great 
Wagnerian opus “Ride of the Valkyries,” took his audience by storm. 


The Astoria Budget, Astoria, Oregon, Feb. 20, 1923. 
Ralph Leopold, pianist, showed true artistry on the program, con- 
tributing a section which was wholly delightful. 


than the beauty of his creation. 


numbers. 


worth. 


San Diego, California, March 27, 1923. 


The pianist was Ralph Leopold, whose playing leaves nothing to be 
desired and whose concert group showed a finished musicianship. T ; 
four numbers were admirably contrasted, and following their close with : 
the heavy dramatic “Ride of the Valkyries” from Wagner, he gave two : 


encore numbers. 


Arizona Gazette, Phoenix, Arizona, March 29, 1923. 


Mr. Leopold was a brilliant performer, played with unusual power and 
tonal beauty, and in the group of solo numbers rendered, displayed a 
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» kyries, yet from this he turned in encore to Olsen’s “Papillon.” rich, rare gift closely related to genius. : 
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Henry Holden Huss and 
- Wife to Hold Summer 
Class at Lake George 





venennes 





luncheon were Mrs. Edgar J. Lownes, 
president; Mrs. George Milliken, Mrs. 
G. W. H. Richie, President Faunce of 
Brown University and Mrs. William 
Arms Fisher of Boston. A musical pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. G. H. J. Chap- 
man, soprano; Carlos Salzedo, harpist, 
and the Presl sisters, who gave two- 
piano numbers.—The Choral Art So- 
ciety, led by John B. Archer, made its 
second appearance on April! 25 at Memo- 
rial Hall. John Campbell, tenor, was 
assisting artist. An attractive program 
was excellently presented by the chorus, 
Mr. Campbell and local soloists. 
Mrs. BERNAL C. EDWARDS. 
































appearance at a concert at Moose Hall, 
recently.—Marion Parsons, pianist, as- 
sisted by Henry Gurner, tenor, and 
Henry Gruhler, accompanist, gave an 
interesting recital in Vernon Room on 
May 8. VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 





STAMFORD, CONN. 


May 12.—The Schubert Club Orches- 
tra, Mrs. G. Grant Leonard, conductor, 
gave its annual concert in the Woman’s 
Club Auditorium. The soloist was Doro- 
thy Cook, pianist, who played the Mozart 
Concerto in C. Miss Cook gave a solo 
group including numbers by Rachmanin- 
off, Alabieff-Liszt, Chopin and Mac- 





in the ensemble numbers. An ins 


mental quartet, composed of Miss Sta. |, 


and Miss Webber, violinists; Harold 


bott, ‘cellist, and Wilfred Tremblay, » . 


ist, and a string sextet were heard 
clarinet duet was given by San 
Chandler and Harvey Hodgman a: 
reading by Miss Garcelon. Margu: 
Lougee was the director. 

ALICE FROST Lor 


“Hiawatha” Music Featured in Atla 
City School Festival 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 12.— 
of the chief musical events of the se: 
was the ninth annual May Festiva 
the Atlantic City High School on 









































3 Dowell, also adding an encore. The or- 3 and 4. Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawat r Ss 
) ’ ‘ ; Poss i's $1 
WATERBURY, CONN. ; chestra played Grieg’s “Peer Gynt’ Wedding Feast” was admirably sung }, B h 
May 12.—In a recent program given Suite. J. W. COCHRAN. the School Glee Club under the spir :¢, ws 
for the benefit of Christ Chapel an or- leadership of Helen Kennedy. Horice °° of 
chestra, led by W. A. Tinsley, played LEWISTON. ME C. Bowman, tenor, was the assisting Jning, I 
attractive numbers, and a group of : ; 2 : : artist. The Orchestra Association . BBnine we 
young dancers appeared under the di- May 12.—Closing the season with a_ ducted by Frederick Harman, also mide Be. x 
rection of Mrs. L. H. Rehm, assisted by private banquet, the Philharmonic Club a good impression. The Pennsylv: ee 
Mai Marie Lapone and Lucia H. Chase. elected the following officers: Mrs. Frank University Male Quartet added muc certs ¥ 
—The choir of the First Congregational 1. Wellman, president; Dr. Lucy Desaul- the success of the Festival. FE evening 
Church, assisted by Rollin Pease of Chi- niers, vice-president; Theda C. Dingley, Marina, pianist, played artistic ace 1. IB Avide 
cago, baritone, gave excerpts from Men- secretary; Elizabeth Litchfield, treas- paniments. VINCENT E. SPECIAL! nal 
delssohn’s “Elijah” on April 29, conduct- urer; Alice Smith, librarian; Harriet B. cone 
ed by Alvin L: Gillet. The other soloists Stetson, auditor; Mrs. Willis M. Abbott, BARRE, VT.—Helen Ross, pianist, pipi] JB his ine 
were Mrs. R. F. Donovan, soprano; Mrs. Mrs. William R. Stevens and Mrs. Sam- of Mary Lease, gave a_ program by [— ducted 
Charles C. Foster, contralto, and Charles uel T. Cobb, directors. This club, which Chopin, Daquin, Henselt, Rachmaninoff, & .yjled 
Shons, tenor. Mr. Pease and Mrs. Fos-_ is five years old and was formed from and MacDowell in a recent recital unde: vail 
ter gave a recital in Mattatuck Hall on three women’s musical clubs here, now the auspices of the Barre Women’s (1), B°?°"3" 
the evening of April 30. Fannie L. Mc- has a membership of 320 and over $1,000 Edward Hamel, bass, pupil of Betty J observe 
Cormack was their accompanist. in the treasury.—Jordan High School Brown, sang several ballads. Both art ning W 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss Mrs. OscaR W. NOBLE. Mandolin Club gave a program at City ists were received with marked favo, lege 1 
; Hall on May 4. Forty students played Miss Brown was the accompanist. Durant 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss will - : ; ures 
conduct their annual summer classes in ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Southe! 
piano and vocal instruction at their | May 12,—Nathan Reinhart, in a re-  SHODMIDIDIIIDINIIINDNINNDINNINNNNNINNNNTE given 
mountain camp at Lake George, N. Y., cent recital at the First M. E. Church e nsw progral 
during July and August. Many of their played a group of organ solos in finishea , . The 
advanced pupils have arranged to at- style. Viola Robertson, contralto, sang ee a s 
tend, and concerts and musicales will several songs, and Bernard Argiewiez, High in Db, Low in A Net 60 phony, 
form an interesting feature of the sum- ‘cellist, also appeared. Yon’s Concerto — Bfaele M 
mer activities. The season just ended has Gregoriano for Organ and Piano was Music Bv this see 
been an active one for Mr. and Mrs. Huss, prilliantly played by Mr. Reinhart and EREEe ary Sundial 
and several of their pupils are planning Mrs. H. W. Hemphill.—Alice W. Sachse, ¥ ? 
to appear before the public next winter. pianist, and E. Langman, violinist, were chee 
icteihliaaaincicadiliitiniat the soloists at the fourth open meeting positlor 
. — of the Crescendo Club.—The Ampico Haydn, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. weekly recitals in Ampico Hall, under of thes 
May 12.—The Chopin Club celebrated the direction of Erna Cavelle, soprano, TERRY ance te 
its forty-fourth birthday on April 26. are drawing large crowds.—Mary Brady 
Among the speakers at the birthday Snyder, soprano, made her initial public sere 
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“Special Nights” Add Interest to First 
of Boston Symphony “Pop” Series 





Avide Jacchia Takes Baton After Recovering from Indisposition 
—Quaint Music Played by “Eighteenth Century Italian 


Symphony’’—Local Clubs Close Season 





By HENRY LEVINE 


{iAUUUUEUANUOAAAAADUAA AGUA EAHA 


B )STON, May 14.—The Boston Sym- 
phony opened its thirty-eighth sea- 
son of popular concerts on Monday eve- 
ning, May 7. The series is to run for 


iid: 


years. For the first time, however, con- 
certs will be given on alternate Sunday 
evenings, commencing Sunday, May 13. 
Agide Jacchia was unable to lead these 
concerts until Saturday evening. During 
his indisposition Jacques Hoffman con- 
ducted in capable fashion. The music is 
culled from the lighter classics and from 
operatic literature. Special nights were 
observed during the week. Tuesday eve- 
ning was the second annual Smith Col- 
lege night, Wednesday evening the 
Durant, Inc., night, Friday evening was 
Southern night and Sunday evening was 
given over to a Russian-Tchaikovsky 
program. 

The Eighteenth Century Italian Sym- 
phony, founded and conducted by Raf- 
faele Martino, gave its second concert of 
this season at the St. James Theater on 
Sunday evening, May 6. Mr. Martino’s 
choice of numbers fell upon rare com- 
positions by Frescobaldi, Couperin, 
Haydn, Handel, Bach and Vivaldi. Most 
of these works owe their first perform- 
ance in America to Mr. Martino’s com- 


mendable research into the beautiful and 
neglected music of the later seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries. The 
piquant effect of the graceful music was 
heightened by the picturesqueness of the 
settings. 

_ Players and conductor were dressed 
in costumes appropriate to the time when 
the music was composed, and the per- 
formance took place by well-simulated 
candle-light. No little of the beauty of 
the old music was due to the expressive 
conducting of Mr. Martino and to the 
finely tempered style of the performers. 
Jessie Morse Berenson, soprano, the as- 
sisting soloist, gave charming interpre- 
tations of songs by Scarlatti, Carissimi, 
Pergolesi and Durante, with harpsichord 
accompaniment played by Florence Di 
Napoli. Mr. di Lascia, flautist, was an 
effective soloist in a Bach suite for flute, 
harpsichord and strings. 

The Flute Players’ Club gave its final 
concert of the season on Sunday, May 6, 
at the Boston Art Club. Georges Lau- 
rent, musical director, arranged a char- 
acteristically interesting program, con- 
sisting of a “Suite Basque” for flute and 
string quartet by Charles Bordes, a 
Sonata in B Minor for violin and piano 
yy Ottorino Respighi, a Trio in C Minor 
lor violin, ’cello and piano by George 
Foote and a Prelude and Dance for flute 
juartet by Edward Ballantine. Verne 
Powell, solo flute in the Bordes suite, was 
assisted by Fernand Thillois, violin; 
Henri Erkelens, violin; Louis Artieres, 
Ylola, and Georges Miquelle, ’cello. Fer- 
hand Thillois, violin, and Raymond 
“Havens, piano, played the Respighi So- 
na Fernand Thillois, violin; Georges 
Miquelle, ’cello, and the composer played 

Foote Trio. Georges Laurent, Verne 
well, Howard Worthington and Law- 
rence Turno were the four flautists in 
lr. Ballantine’s composition. 

'he Music Lovers’ Club ‘ended its 
‘welfth season with a concert at Steinert 
Hall Tuesday morning, May 8. Edith 
es Greene, president, delivered an 
in which she summarized the 

k of the club and closed with a wish 
r a short leave of absence to take up 

lecturing. composing and traveling 
‘ans. It is to Mme. Greene that many 
! the younger musicians owe a debt of 
ratitude for her encouragement and 
udance. At this final concert Florence 
agg Field played a group of piano 
Charlotte Hills, soprano, accom- 
Danied by Marv Shaw Swain, was heard 
in songs by Handel, Liszt, Wolf and 
Sr dge: Georges Laurent, flute, and 
Mine. Mercier, piano, plaved comovosi- 
s for flute and piano; Stetson Hum- 
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phrey, baritone, sang a group of songs 
by Edith B. Dalton, with the composer at 
the piano; Ralph Smalley, ’cello, accom- 
panied by Susan Williams, played sev- 
eral solos, and Myrtle A. Brown, colora- 
tura soprano, accompanied by her in- 
structor, Pietro Vallini, gave a group of 
solos. 





St. John’s School Orchestra Active in 
Bangor Music 
BANGOR, MeE., May 14.—A _ notable 


feature of the social activities of the 
parochial school is the organization of 


St. John’s School Orchestra, conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy in charge of the 
music department at St. Xavier’s Con- 
vent where the rehearsals are held. 
This group of enthusiastic music lovers, 
selected from the eighth grade, has 
played during the season at the assem- 
blies in St. John’s Hall, and have so 
encouraged the younger musicians that 
at present the orchestra numbers 
twenty-two instruments, while the 
minors, in their own ten-piece orchestra, 
are striving to succeed to the vacancies 
which will be made by those seniors 
admitted to the Bangor Symphony. At 
the high school and grammar school 
graduation exercises, the orchestra will 
play several numbers and accompany 
the choruses of two hundred voices. The 
personnel of the orchestra is as follows: 
Catherine Burke, Mary Murphy, Elea- 
nor Sullivan, Lawrence Mann, Dorinda 
Adams, Wilfrid Gallant, Lucy White, 
Mary McCarthy, Hilda Finnegan, Ed- 
ward Shannan, Walter Nowak, violins; 
Helena Elias, Sylvia Finnegan, Mar- 
garet Daily, ’cellos; John O’Brien, saxo- 
phone; Lawrence Mann, flute; Anna 
Saba and Robert Sullivan, clarinets; 
Bernard Mann and William Nelligan, 
cornets; Jack Coombs, drums, and 
Jamilia Karam, piano. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT 


Hanover, N. H., Greets New Community 
Orchestra 

HANOVER, N. H., May 12.—The newly 

formed Community Orchestra under the 

leadership of Maurice Longhurst, gave 


its first concert in Webster Hall, Dart- 
mouth College, recently before a crowded 
audience. For some years an informal 
orchestra, composed of students and fa- 
culty members, has led an uncertain 
existence. This year, however, for the 
first time a real orchestra has_ been 
brought together and has worked con- 
sistently and faithfully, with a high and 
permanent purpose. It is a community 
orchestra in the truest sense, since it in- 
cludes in its personnel young and old, 
men and women, skilled players and be- 
ginners, students, faculty and citizens of 
Hanover and nearby towns. At this first 
concert the program included Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, two movements 
from Beethoven’s Second Symphony; 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, with 
Emanuel H. Rubin as soloist; the over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” and 
numbers by Wagner and _ Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff. 


Pianists Heard in Brockton Programs 


BROCKTON, MAss., May 12.—Clara 
Larsen, pianist, pupil of George Proctor, 
played a program of compositions by the 
late Charles T. Griffes recently at a 
musicale in Mrs. Jack Gardner’s Fen- 
way Palace. Howard Goding and Marion 
Leach, also Proctor pupils, were heard in 
a two-piano recital. W. J. PARKER. 





NorRTH HAMPTON, N. H.. May 12.— 
Geraldine Farrar, soprano, has leased a 
secluded farm with a Colonial house, 
situated near the ocean here and belong- 
ing to A. W. Strong. The artist will 
come here for rest and study during the 
next two years. the period over which 
her lease extends. 

Boston, MAss.—Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews brought forward the following 
pupils in a piano recital at Steinert 





Hall: Chellie Wright, Dorothy Mac- 
Millan, Marion Fuller, Barbara Self- 
ridge, Dalies Frantz and Lilian Wolfen- 
berger. Frederic Tillotson presented a 
number of his pupils in a recent recital 
at his home. These were Helen Amen- 
dola, Bernard Peyser, John Ward Regan, 
Manuel De Han, Alvina Hisgin, Kay- 
mond Coon, Mrs. Norman Olley, Lillian 
Winer, Blume Shribman, and Marjorie 
Goodwin. 


MUSIC WEEK IN TRENTON 








Schools, Churches and Soloist Join in 
Celebrating Annual Event 
TRENTON, N. J., May 12.—Trenton’s 
Music Week was formally opened Sun- 
day, April 29, with special music in the 
churches and band concerts in the parks. 
St. George’s Glee Club, led by Leonard 


Moreton, gave a concert at St. Paul’s 
P. E. Church. The public school band 
under Carl H. Galloway gave a concert 
in the State Street Theater with the 
quartet from the Bordentown Industrial 
Colored School assisting. 

The Trenton High School Orchestra, 
Mary Rathbun, conductor, assisted by 
the Orpheus Society of the High School, 
gave a concert on April 28 in the Y. M. 
H. A. The Lutheran Choral Society gave 
an enjoyable recital in the Y. M. C. A. 
on April 29. The initial concert by the 
Catholic Girls’ Club was given the same 
evening with Allen McQuahe as the solo- 
ist. The club is under the capable con- 
ductorship of Catherine M. Zisgen, 
supervisor of music in the public schools. 
Gounod’s “Gallia” was sung April 30 by 
the Chorus of the State Normal School, 
the solo parts being taken by Mariet 
Plummer, Gladys Rice, Edith Dunn and 
Violet Lippincott. The music depart- 
ment of the Contemporary Club gave an 
“ultra-modern” program on April 30. 
The High Schoo] Orchestra, assisted by 
the Orpheus Society, appeared in con- 
cert in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium the 
same evening. 

Winifred Byrd, pianist, and Alma 
Beck, contralto, gave a recital on May 1. 
The German Hungarian Singing Society, 
under the leadership of Rudolph Hueb- 
ner, presented a program in_ the 
Y. M. C. A. The Stretch Trio gave a 
recital in the recital hall of the Barlow 
store the afternoon of May 1. 

Edward A. Mueller, organist of the 
State Street M. E. Church, played a 
noon-hour program on May 2. Other 
events of the week were given by Caro- 
line C. Burgner, organist, and Mrs. B. C. 
Longstreet, soprano; H. Roger Naylor, 
tenor, and Daniel Dileo, tenor; Mar- 
guerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano; Daisy 
Jean, ’cellist, soprano and harpist; Jean 
Wiswell, pianist, and Barlow’s orchestra. 

FRANK L. GARDINER. 


Brockton Choral Art Club Gives Concert 


BROCKTON, MAss., May 12.—The Cho- 
ral Art Club of this city, George Sawyer 
Dunham, conductor; Marion Grey Leach, 
accompanist, was recently heard in con- 
cert here by a large audience. The assist- 
ing artist was Richard Burgin, violinist 
and concertmaster of the Boston Sym- 
phony, for whom Samuel L. Goldberg 
was accompanist. Alice G. Howard sang 
beautifully a solo from “Cavelleria Rus- 
ticana.” W. J. PARKER. 

Persis Cox Fulfils Engagements 

BosToN, May 14.—Persis Cox, pianist, 
played at a concert of the Radcliffe As- 
sociation in Paine Hall, Harvard Music 
Building, last week and in a program for 
young people at Tenacre School in 
Wellesley. Each group played was pref- 
aced by informal remarks in explanation 
of the music. W. J. PARKER. 

Rudolph Gruen, accompanist, has re- 
turned from a tour with Paul Althouse, 


during which he visited Australia, the 
Pacific Coast States and the Middle 
West. Mr. Gruen will assist Queena 


Mario, Julia Claussen and other singers 
in concert appearances this summer. 





PITTSBURGH, May 12—Beniamino 
Gigli’s concert, scheduled for May 7, was 
cancelled because of the indisposition of 
the artist. 
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NEWARK STARTS CAMPAIGN 
TO FINANCE PARK MUSIC 





Citizens to Augment Civic Appropriation 
—Band Numbering Sixty Already 
Rehearsing 


NEWARK, N. J., May 12.—A campaign 
to raise $50,000 by popular. subscription 
for a series of free concerts in the New- 
ark parks this summer by the Newark 
Philharmonic Concert Band is now un- 
der way, having been launched at a 
meeting on the evening of May 14. 
Henry W. Egner, Jr., chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee, which is in charge 
of the campaign, presided, and talks 
were given by Mr. Egner, Dr. Edward 
Schaat, president of the Newark Philhar- 
monic Concert Band Association, and 
others. The movement originated among 
a group of citizens who felt that the 
$5,000 annually appropriated by the city 
for summer park band concerts was 
utterly inadequate to meet the demand 
and that, on account of the need of hold- 
ing down the tax rate, it would be inad- 
visable at this time to ask for an in- 
crease in the appropriation. 

The Newark Philharmonic Concert 


‘Band was organized with ninety men on 


the available list and its strength in its 
public appearances is sixty pieces. The 
organization has been rehearsing for 
several months under the baton of Car! 
Bethel. It is planned to give eight concerts 
weekly, matinée and evening, during July 
and August, and leading citizens of New- 
ark are enthusiastically behind this 
movement. 

The chairman of the Citizen’s Commit- 
tee, Mr. Egner, is a lawyer prominent in 
musical and fraternal affairs. The 
treasurer is C. W. Feigenspan. The 
chairman of the women’s division is Mrs. 
J. D. Berry, Jr., of the County Repub- 
lican Committee. The committee _in- 
cludes Louis V. Aronson, Carl Bann- 
wart, Mrs. J. D. Berry, Jr., Sol. Berla, 
J. Victor D’Aloia, Mrs. Wells P. Eagle- 
ton, John Enstice, Mrs. Theodore Faulks, 
Mrs. William H. Osborne, J. Herbert 
Reid, Mrs. L. H. Robbins, Edward 
Schaaf, Miss Louise Shugard, Miss J. 
Isabelle Sims, Miss Louise Westwood, 
William Wiener. The Mayor of New- 
ark, Frederick C. Breidenbach, is honor- 
ary chairman of the Citizens’ Committee. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SUMMER 
MUSIC STUDY IN BOSTON 


A Summer School of 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
AND NORMAL TRAINING 
June 25-July 28 
is announced by 
F. ADDISON PORTER 

Teacher of pianoforte; founder, and for twenty- 

five years superintendent of the Pianoforte Norma) 

Department of the New England Conservatory of 

Music. 

The Pianoforte Course will include: 
Private Instruction; An Artist Class; 
Recitals, etc. 

The Normal 

include: 
Lectures on 


Training Course will 


‘*Psychology in its Relation 
to Pianoforte Teaching,’’ ‘*The Physi- 
ological Basis of Pianoforte Playing,’’ 
‘*Practical Pianoforte Pedagdgy.’’ ‘‘Teach- 
ing Material and Its Use,’’ ete. 

Demonstration Classes, Recitals, etc. 

This system of training has placed hun- 
dreds of successful teachers in important 
positions in this and other countries. 

Circular giving full details sent on applica 

tion. 

Address 
MR. F. ADDISON PORTER 

512 Pierce Building, 


Copley Square, Roston, Maas. 
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Snobbishness Hinders Development 
of American Art, Says Cecil Arden 


Metropolitan Mezzo-Soprano, 
Returned from a _ Trans- 
continental Tour, Finds 
Yearning for Music Un- 
satisfied Because of Old Be- 
lief That Art Is a Luxury— 
Champions American Song 
—Students Too Impatient 
for Results, She Believes 


ECIL ARDEN, mezzo-soprano of the 

Metropolitan Opera, who has re- 
cently returned to her New York home 
from a transcontinental tour, has some 
well-defined opinions on the musical situ- 
ation in various parts of the country. 
She is convinced that there is a real 
yearning for music in the souls of those 
who are generally termed the “common 
people’—a yearning that is far from 
being satisfied in the existing order of 
things. The old idea that music is a 
luxury and therefore exists for the 


pleasure of the few, must be superseded, 
she says, by a steadfast faith in the 
supreme mission of music to bring joy 
and happiness to all, without discrimina- 


TELIA 


tion of race, color or social status. The 
elimination of snobbishness, she says, 
would go far toward making America a 
more musical nation. 

“I do not wish to utter a complaining 
note against anyone who is doing his 
best for the upbuilding of music in this 
country,” said Miss Arden, “but I believe 
that there is real need for more construc- 
tive work in many of our communities. 
Music should not be the possession of 
those socially affluent who are willing to 
pay a large sum for an artist with a 
‘name,’ whether he has established him- 
self in the favor of the general public 
or not. They have been brought up to 
believe that everything beautiful is 
theirs by right of position, and they 
make little effort to bring the advan- 
tages of culture to those less fortunate.” 

Miss Arden also has something to say 
in defense of the American song. As 
long as the singer persists in placing his 
group of American songs last on his 
program, the American composer cannot 
hope to achieve his rightful position, she 
declares. She sees no reason why an 
American art-song, and she says there 
are many such, should not find its right- 
ful place among like songs of other 
countries. She believes that each group 
should be an entity in itself, regardless 
of the language in which the song is 
sung. 

“Not only do I believe that the songs 
of American composers should be given 
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James H. Rogers 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


“He played with  scintiilating 
brilliancy, with brightness and 
clarity of tone and with complete 
control of the technical require- 
ments, which were formidable 
enough. Withal there was a 
compelling verve that was quite 
irresistible, and moved his hearers 


to storms of applause.’ 
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has but ONE POSITION. 


Mr. WHITNEY TEW states with the authority of ACTUAL DEMONSTRATION and PROOF that the PRINCIPLE behind 
NATURE’S LAW in REVEALING TONE when-understood and practiced insures three or more octaves of CLEARLY ARTIC- 
ULATED TONE, immeasurably superior in quality and volume to the spurious noise made by the unnatural and damaging practice 
of stretching the vocal cords even microscopically or causing them to vibrate in segments. 
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a more prominent place on the program,” 
continued Miss Arden, “but I believe 
that the program should be as varied as 
possible, so that it will appeal to differ- 
ent tastes in the community. How won- 
derful it would be if an artist might 
always give two recitals in the same 
city, one for the critics and the cog- 
noscenti and one for the ‘tired’ business 
man and woman! In many cities in 
which I sang I found an insatiable crav- 
ing for opera, so for my next season’s 
concerts I am planning to include a set- 
ting that has been arranged from themes 
of ‘Carmen’ for me by Mr. Buzzi-Peccia. 
It is called ‘Carmen’s Dream,’ and might 


be described as a tabloid version of : hp. 
opera. I shall sing it in a Spanish cs. 
tume, and I feel sure that its cleve |y 
arranged story will win approval.” — 

Miss Arden believes that the ar s 
should never lose the student’s attit: de. 
toward his art. She says that it is 
an uncommon occurrence for someon¢ to 
ask her if she is still studying or w th 
whom she is now working, unmindfu) of 
the fact that an artist must be a stud pn; 
all the time. 

“Too many students,” she declar ¢. 
“give so much attention to the techni: ye 
of their art that all spontaneity is |: st, 
I should not say that they study 0 
much, but so many are impatient oy 
results and do not work persisten |y 
enough. The artistic side should be , p. 
permost in their minds instead of «h¢ 
technical, for feeling is the basis of «rt, 
Even the singing of a scale can be dine 
with feeling and color. But they grow 
impatient and run from one teacher to 
another much as they would go to fvr- 
tune-tellers. They prefer to be studio- 
shoppers rather than risk their powers 
before the public in a beginning. ‘So 
many fear failure, which explains why 
they do not start earlier in life. On the 
boat to Europe last summer, a little boy 
came up to me after the ship’s concert 
and said, ‘Miss Arden, won’t you please 
come to our town and sing?’ I told him 
I probably should be there some day. 
‘But don’t wait too long,’ he replied, 
‘they. are all so old when they get to 
us!’’ 


Miss Arden gives the credit for her 
success, both as a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, for which she 
has been re-engaged next season, and in 
concert, to A. Buzzi-Peccia, New York 
singing teacher, with whom she has ac- 
complished all her study. She is plan- 
ning to devote more of her time to con- 
cert work in the future and will under- 
take a number of extensive tours next 
season. HAL CRAIN. 
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Choral Society Presents “Elijah” in First 
Concert—Male Chorus Heard 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., May 12.—The 
Schenectady Choral Society, under the 
baton of Arthur F. Kibbe, achieved de- 


cided success in its first concert on April 
27, when an artistic performance was 
given of the oratorio “Elijah” at the 
First Methodist Church. The soloists 
were Marie Borden and Marie Murray, 
sopranos; Alma_ Kitchell, contralto; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Fred Patton, 
bass, and there was an orchestra of 
twenty-two players. The officers of the 
society are, A. B. Sutherland, president; 
Mrs. C. 
tary; Mrs. F. M. Zile, financial secre- 
tary, and F. C. Heitcamp, treasurer. 

Mr. Kibbe conducted the Cambrian 
Male Chorus in an interesting concert 
on April 19, when the work of the sing- 
ers was notable for expression and artis- 
tic judgment. Eleanor Brower, soprano, 
for whom Jeanette Stetson Whitehead 
was accompanist, sang admirably “O 
Patria Mia,” from “Aida,” and other 
solos. 

Arthur J. Sherburne recently con- 
cluded a series of classes in music appre- 
ciation and gave a lecture on the Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Second Reformed 
Church. ARTHUR J. SHERBURNE. 





Troxell Pupils Appear in South 


Pupils of Charles Troxell, who is to 
be a member of the vocal faculty of the 
Civic Summer Master School at Winston- 
Salem, N. C., this summer, have achieved 
distinction recently. J. Foster Barnes, 
baritone, was winner of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs contest for 
the South Atlantic district, and will be 
heard in the national contest in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., in June. He appeared as 
soloist in the spring festival of the 
Georgia Normal Industrial College. 
Lettie Dick Benbow, also a pupil of Mr. 


SUMMER SCHOOL on LAKE ERIE 


will teach at SILVER CREEK, N.Y., 
JUNE list to SEPT 10th, 1923—Address Keystone Cottage, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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30 miles W. of Buffalo, 18 E. of Chautauqua, on New York Central and 
Nickel Plate Lines 


TONE in all shades and degrees of PITCH 


Troxell, won the Federation contest in 
North Carolina. Katherine Wharton, 
soprano, was soloist at a recent concert 
of the Greensboro Orchestra, Bert Hollo- 
well, conductor; and two programs 
broadeasting from the new station at 
Greensboro have been furnished by stu- 
dents of Mr. Troxell. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The Women’s 
Glee Club of Muskingum College gave a 
recent concert, conducted by Milo H. 
Neuenschwander. Miss Trace, soprano, 
appeared in recital in Brown Chapel, 
Muskingum College, with E. H. F. Weis 
at the piano. 








Quincy, ILL.—Isabel Hart, pianist, 
was heard in an excellent recital recent- 
ly in the High School Auditorium. 
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Rome Acclaims Important Operatic Novelti 
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YOME, May 5.—“I Compagnacci,” a 

\. new opera by Primo Riccitelli, lib- 
retto by Forzano, which recently re- 
ceived one of the government prizes, was 
heard at the Costanzi by a large audience 
that acclaimed the new work as one of 
the most interesting brought out in a long 
time. Mr. Riccitelli is by no means un- 
known in the theater, his opera, “Maria 
sul Monte” having been produced in 
Milan in 1916 with considerable success. 
He is also the composer of seven other 
operas still unperformed and of a num- 
ber of symphonic works and some 
chamber music. 

The story of the opera, which is laid 

in Florence in the time of Savonarola, 
takes place in the palace of Bernardo 
del Nero where preparations are being 
made for the marriage of his niece, 
Anna Maria, to Noferi di Ceccon delle 
Corniole. There is an ordeal by fire to 
be held in the Piazza by rival religious 
orders to test the validity of the excom- 
munication of Savonarola. Monks are 
going through the town and gathering 
up lewd books, pictures, music, and any- 
thing unholy, with which to feed the 
flames. Anna Maria, who is in love 
with Bardo, one of the “Compagnacci” 
has been locked in her room because she 
does not wish to marry Noferi. The 
religious brothers find love letters from 
Bardo to Anna in their search and thus 
the identity of Anna’s lover is dis- 
covered. Bernardo tells her that if 
Bardo comes to visit her he will be 
murdered and she will be sent to Hell 
for marrying against his will, a naive 
threat, but in this case effective.. She 
is hustled off to the civil ceremony and 
meanwhile, Bardo and his bravos con- 
ceal themselves in the house to await 
the return of the party. On their re- 
appearance, Bardo and his men kick 
most of them out of the room and it is 
agreed between him and Bernardo that 
if the ordeal takes place, Bardo shall 
marry Anna Maria and have his entire 
fortune. When the moment to enter 
the fire comes, the monks lose courage 
and the ordeal does not take place and 
Bardo holding Bernardo to his pact, 
marries Anna. 
_ The opera was well received and the 
following singers in the main roles all 
scored personal triumphs: Mmes. Pari- 
sini and Bertolasi, and Messrs. Taurino 
Parvis, Cortis, Nardi and Di Vecchi. 
Mr. Satini conducted. 

Another recent novelty in Rome was 
Renato Brogi’s opera, “Bacchus in Tus- 
cany,” the fame of which had preceded 
it after its successful premiére in Flor- 
ence. The work, given recently at the 
Adriano, is not a mythological one. The 
scene is laid in the Val di Chianti in 
1880, though the time has nothing what- 
ever to do with the story, and if there 
were such a term, the opera might be 
called a “dialectic opera” as it concerns 
the peasantry and folklore. The music 
is redolent of the fields and vineyards 
and there are polkas, waltzes, stornelli, 
and all manner of popular song forms 


cast were Germana D’Ary, Leo Miche- 
luzzi and Messrs. Merazzi, Mori and 
Montesano. Mr. Montesano conducted. 

Not the least important musical event 
of the season has been the first appear- 
ance in Rome of the noted French com- 
poser, Maurice Ravel. Ravel was a 
candidate for the Prix de Rome and was 
refused, but he is able now, as other 
great composers have been before him, 
to laugh at the circumstance. He was 
greeted at the Accademia di Santa 
Cecilia by an audience whose enthusi- 
asm was unbounded. The program in- 
cluded the “Rapsodie Espagnole,” the 
Sonata for Violin and ’Cello, played by 
Mr. Principe and Mr. Crepas, a group 
of three songs and another of Greek 
Popular Songs sung by Doris Dettel- 
bach, the Sonatina for Piano, and the 
trio for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, ad- 
mirably interpreted by Mme. Macola, 
Mr. Principe and Mr. Crepas. 

Albert Coates, as guest conductor at 
the Augusteo, presented a program which 
included two novelties, a Ballata for 
two pianos and orchestra by Leo Sower- 
by, now at the American Academy here, 
and his own tone-poem “L’Aquila.” The 
Sowerby work was interpreted by the 
composer and Carlo Zecchi. Mr. Coates’ 
work stands out well and is of some 
interest, showing first of all, the com- 


es 
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poser’s ability with the orchestra. Mr. 
Coates at anothe rconcert has played 
Vaughan Williams’ “London” Symphony 
and on the same program gave the first 
performance of Francesco Santoliquido’s 
“Aquarelli,” which proved of high in- 
terest, and Liadoff’s legend, “Kikimora.” 

At the Costanzi Maria Llacer has 
been winning laurels for her excellent 
work in the revivals of Verdi’s “The 
Masked Ball” and Meyerbeer’s “The 
Huguenots.” In the former she was 
supported by Alessandro Bonci and in 
the latter by John O’Sullivan. 

A concert of music for wind instru- 
ments drew a large audience to the 
Filarmonica. The musicians were Mr. 
Barabaschi, bassoonist; Mr. Veggetti, 
flautist; Mr. Scozzi, oboist; Mr. Luberti, 
clarinetist and Mr. Ciccarelli, horn 
player. The program, composed natur- 
ally of little known music, included a 
new “Quintetto Romantico” by the 
young composer, Giuseppe Hilauesie. 

Richard Strauss at the Augusteo has 
been presenting programs of interest. 
One that received much favorable com- 
ment was made up entirely of his own 
works and included “Thus Spoke Zara- 
thustra,” the “Dance of Salome” and 
“Death and Transfiguration.” He will 
also be heard in other programs of his 
own works. 





Exodus of Musicians Continues 
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RACTICALLY every liner leaving 

New York in the last fortnight had 
aboard prominent musical artists who 
are on their way to Europe for holidays 
and for professional engagements as 
well. Ignaz Friedman, pianist, had 
gone the week before on the Olympic, 
which sailed on April 28. The Reliance, 
leaving on May 1, took Barbara Kemp, 
Michael Bohnen, Gustav Schitzendorf 
and his wife, Delia Reinhardt, all of 
the Metropolitan, and Mrs. Artur Bo- 
danzky, wife of the conductor at the 
same institution, Jules Daiber, concert 
manager, and Mrs. Daiber, and Erno 
Dohnanyi, pianist. 

On May 3 the Lithuania took Sandor 
Vas, pianist, who has recently been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the Eastman 
School in Rochester, N. Y. The same 
day, on the Thuringia, were Marie Matt- 
feld of the Metropolitan and her hus- 
band, William Mattfeld. 

On May 5 four liners sailed with 
musicians aboard. These were the 
Savoie, the Cedric, the Homeric and the 
Vasari. Aboard the Savoie were Adamo 
Didur of the Metropolitan, Joseph Bon- 
net, French organist, and Fitzhugh 
Haensel, concert manager, with Mrs. 
Haensel. Marguerite D’Alvarez, mezzo- 
soprano, was aboard the Cedric, and on 
the Homeric were Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
Iwan D’Archambeau and Alfred Pochon 
of the Flonzaley Quartet. The Vasari, 
sailing for South America, took the 
Ukrainian Chorus, Alexander Koshetz, 
conductor, and Nina Koshetz and Oda 
Solbodskaja, soloists with the organiza- 


and Anita. The swift Cunarder also 
took Louis L. Horch, president of the 
Master Institute of United Arts, and 
Nicholas Roerich, honorary president of 
the same institution; Leopold Stokowski 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Louis Bailly and Adolph Betti of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, and Guy Maier, 
pianist, and Mrs. Maier. 

The Presidente Wilson, sailing on May 
10, had on board Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general director of the Metropolitan, and 
Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, and Rosina 
Galli, premiére danseuse, both of the 
opera forces. On the Lafayette, on May 
12, sailed René Pollain, viola player and 
assistant conductor of the New York 
Symphony, and the same day the Rotter- 
dam took Coenraad V. Bos, and the 
President Harding, Fritz Reiner, con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony. The 
Majestic had aboard Max Reinhardt, 
Louis Dreyfus, music publisher, and his 
wife, known to light-opera goers as 
“Valli-Valli,” Frieda Hempel, operatic 
and concert soprano, Jascha Heifetz, 
violinist, and Otto Weil of the Metro- 
politan management. 

Booked on the Pittsburgh, sailing May 
15, were Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the 
Metropolitan; Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pian- 
ist; Paul Eisler, assistant conductor at 
the Metropolitan, Eliza Pekschine, pian- 
ist; Louis P. Fritze, flautist; Michael 
Penha, ’cellist, and Charles Wagner, con- 
cert manager. 





BERLIN, May 4.—The premiere of 
Karol Szymanoffski’s one-act opera, 
“Hagith,” was given on the same bill 
with Stravinsky’s “‘Petroushka” recently 
at the Darmstadt Landestheater. Pick- 
Mangiagalli’s dance legend, ‘‘Sumitra.” 
a modernist work to a libretto by Carolo 


Composers Honor Gabriel Fauré 


PARIS, May 9.—Seven composers con- 
tributed each a piece written in honor 
of Gabriel Fauré, corresponding more 
or less to the letters of his name, and 
the group was given at a recent Pas- 
deloup Concert. These were Ravel, 
Enesco, Aubert, Schmitt, Koechlin, Lad- 
mirault and Roger-Ducasse. On the same 


program M. V. Fumet’s “Cantique du 
FKirmament” inspired by the Psalm, 
“Coeli Enarrant” had its first hearing. 
It is a work of some interest, though 
leaning heavily on the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” and the “Fire Charm” in 
Wagner’s “Walkiire.” 





BRUSSELS, May 8.—Manuel de Falla’s 
charming lyric drama, “La Vie Breve” 
which was brought out at the Paris 
Opera Comique in 19138, has been heard 
with considerable success at the Theatre 
de la Monnaie. The work, which is 
redolent of Spain in music, libretto and 
settings, is one of great charm. The 
production was among the best that the 
Monnaie has put on this winter. Miss 
Soyer in the role of Salud gave an elec- 
trifying performance, exhibiting a voice 
of superb quality and varying emotional 
color. The dances in the last two scenes 
were excellently done, Felyne Verbist 
displaying an unusual vivacity which 
quite captured the audience. 





MUNICH, May 2.—A Mozart Festival 
will be held here in the middle of May, 
under the leadership of Adolf Busch 
and with a number of noted artists as 
soloists. A festival of Max Reger’s 
works, scheduled to be given in Vienna 
from April 27 to 30, included two or- 
chestral events led by Leopold Reich- 
wein. Dortmund has also planned a 
festival of works by contemporary com- 
posers, who will be invited to attend 
the event during the early part of June. 





ZURICH, May 5.—The _ International 
Festival Society of Zurich, which will 
sponsor another series of operatic per- 
formances this year, from June 10 to 
28, has invited the Dresden State Opera 
company to give two guest performances 
of “Boris Godounoff” this period. The 
Stuttgart State Opera has been invited 
to present Handel’s “Rodelinde.” A com- 
pany from La Scala will also be heard 
at the festival. 





NUREMBURG, May 2.—The famous 
Katharinenkirche, where the meetings 
of the Mastersingers were held, and 
the scene of the first act of Wagner’s 
“Meistersinger,” will probably be _ set 
aside as a museum of German song. 
According to a recent report, the Magis- 
trate of Nuremburg has made a decree 
to this effect. 





EISENACH, May 1.—A plea for funds 
for the maintenance of the Wartburg, 
which has numerous musical and his- 
toric associations, has gone forth. The 
appeal is for sums varying from 1000 
to 100,000 marks, donors of the latter 
sum being privileged to have their 
names inscribed in the “Iron Book” of 
the city as honored citizens of the Wart- 
burg. 





VIENNA, May 3.—Richard Strauss led 
the Vienna Philharmonic in the second 
of a series of concerts of his works, 
which included “Zarathustra” and “Hel- 








that give the music a delightful quality — tion. Clausetti, proving somewhat difficult to denleben,” and several songs sung by 
throughout. Guido Riccioli as Lillo ac- On board the Mauretania, sailing May understand on a first hearing, was a Elisabeth Schumann, soprano. Wilhelm 
ted and sang with much taste and Nanda_ 8, were Walter Damrosch, conductor of recent novelty on a joint program with Furtwangler recently conducted an 
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| Panorama of the Weeks 





a Sere 
IN SUNDAY PROGRAM 


Viola Cole Audet Gives Piano 
Recital, Swedish Glee Club 
Its Farewell Concert 


CHICAGO, May 13.—Sunday _ concert- 
goers found only three programs sched- 
uled for their patronage here last week. 
These were the concert at the Audi- 
torium of the Paulist Choristers, with 
Edward Johnson, tenor, as guest artist; 
Viola Cole Audet, pianist, in recital at 
the Playhouse; and a concert by the 
Swedish Glee Club at Orchestra Hall. 

Under the baton of Leroy Wetzel, the 
boys, youths and older men displayed 
their art in a program divided about 
equally between church and_ secular 
numbers. The singers were rather bet- 
ter in the Latin of the religious com- 
positions than in the English of the 
secular. Here there was some lack of 
clearness of enunciation, but the timbre 
of the ensemble was good. 

Mr. Johnson was in magnificent voice 
and aroused the audience to thunderous 
applause. He sang “If with All Your 
Hearts” from “Elijah” and the solo 
parts of Dudley Buck’s “The Nun of 
Nidaros.” A solo by William Moran, 
boy soprano, was acceptable and the boy 
carried off his part in the afternoon 
with a manliness that merits praise. 

Mme. Cole Audet gave a novel pro- 
gram and elicited warm applause. 
With ample technique, interpretative 
charm and graciousness of demeanor, 
she played—after a Beethoven Sonata, a 





Mozart Fantasie and Schumann’s 
“Kreisleriana”’—short, freakish pieces 
by Scriabine, Satie, Fauré, Dupont, 


Grovlez and Debussy. Grovlez’s strain- 
ing after effect was never more cheer- 
fully set out than in the “Pepita,” 
“Chanson” and “Le Pasteur” and Satie’s 
“Gnossienne” received a charming in- 
terpretation. 

The Swedish Glee Club, forty men, 
under the leadership of William Nordin, 
sang folk-songs of its native land as a 
farewell appearance before sailing for 
the Scandinavian countries for its annual 
summer _ tour. Ebba Frederickson 
played a group of violin pieces with 
good tone and appreciation of their 
musical content. Gustav Holmquist dis- 
played his artistic abilities and_ rich 
voice in a group of Swedish songs. 





HEAR PAULSEN PRIZE WORK 





Chicago Theater Orchestra Plays “Four 
Oriental Sketches” at Last Concert 


CHICAGO, May 13.—A performance ot 
P. Marinus Paulsen’s “Four Oriental 
Sketches,” the $1,000 prize composition 
in the Balaban and Katz contest, was 
the feature of the closing concert of the 
Chicago Theater Symphony on Sunday. 
Mr. Paulsen conducted his work and was 
cordially received. The melodious nature 


of the composition, the excellent crafts- 
manship displayed in its scoring and the 
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cnthasianin of the men of the orchestra 
in playing it combined to arouse the 
hearty applause of the audience. 

“Three Miniatures” by Rudolph Kopp, 
Chicago composer, given under the baton 
of that musician, proved to be skillfully 
written. “To Be or Not to Be,” a fan- 
tasy for orchestra by Countess Eugene 
Tolstoy (Mme. di Primo), while in 
lighter vein, was also enjoyable. A good 
performance of Wagner’s Overture to 
“Rienzi” brought the program to a close. 
Eugene Du Bois, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, again appeared as_ soloist, 
playing brilliantly a Paganini Concerto 
for Violin. 


RAVINIA TO AID CHILDREN 








Committee Plans Concerts for Those in 
Charitable Institutions 


CHICAGO, May 12.—Children in several 
charitable institutions in Chicago will be 
the beneficiaries of a plan now being de- 
vised by the Ravinia Club Committee for 


this summer’s season at the North Shore 
suburb. At a conference held this week 
prominent men and women met with 
Louis Eckstein, sponsor of the Ravinia 
opera, to discuss the plan. 

“One of the most gratifying aspects 
of the Ravinia activities,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liam Sutherland, president of the com- 
mittee, “is the work which has been done 
in behalf of the children. This will grow 
more important with the years, and 
through these concerts and explanatory 
lectures the children will be given an 
opportunity to gain a musical education 
hardly possible in any other way.” 

According to the plan, children in in- 
stitutions will be the guests of various 
suburban towns, which will extend to 
them the advantages of the Ravinia con- 
certs, together with explanatory talks on 
the works and operas to be given this 
summer. 





Fyrne Bogle, Pianist, and Ann Kelly, 
Soprano, Give Recital 


CHICAGO, May 12.—Fyrne Bogle, pian- 
ist, and Ann Kelly, soprano, were pre- 
sented in joint recital in the “Young 
American Artists’ Series” by Jessie B. 
Hall at the Fine Arts Recital Hall this 
week. Miss Bogle, who was scheduled 
for an earlier appearance but was forced 
by an accident to postpone her début, 
showed the results of good training in a 
program which included Chopin’s Bal- 
lades in G Minor, Etude in C and Polo- 
naise in A Flat. Miss Kelly, heard in a 
group comprising songs by Ronald, Ger- 
man, Homer and de Paz, disclosed an 
agreeable voice and artistic potentiali- 
ties. 





Neumann Announces Artists 


CHICAGO, May 13.—F. Wight Neu- 
mann, one of the leading Chicago im- 
presarios, has announced a partial list 
of artists who have contracted with him 
for appearances here next season. The 
artists are: Pianists, Harold Bauer, 
Ignaz Friedman, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Rudolph Ganz, Josef Hofmann, Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann, Sergei Rachmaninoff 
and Paul Stoye; singers, Clara Butt, 
Anna Case, Geraldine Farrar, Marie 
Jeritza, Florence Macbeth and Kathryn 
Meisle; violinists, Jascha Heifetz, Fritz 
Kreisler and Mischa Elman; ’cellist, 
Pablo Casals; and the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet, which will give three subscription 
concerts. 


CHICAGO, May 12—Mme. Edith 
Bideau-Normelli, soprano, has_ estab- 
lished a studio in Chicago in the Fine 
Arts Building. She has recently com- 
pleted a continental tour and has been 
heard in America in the East and Middle 
West in many concerts in former sea- 
sons. She appeared with the Saint 
Luke’s Church choir in concert on May 1. 
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CHRISTIAN 


Soprano 


Management, Harrison & Harshbarger 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 





RHYS MORGAN IN RECITAL 





Tenor Gives Interesting Program and 
Arouses Admiration 


CuicaGo, May 12.—Rhys_ Morgan, 
tenor, gave an interesting recital at Or- 
chestral Hall on May 7 before a large 
audience which received the artist with 
warm applause. He displayed a good 
voice and musicianship in Handel’s “My 
Arms! Against This Gorgias” and 
“Sound the Alarm” from “Judas Mac- 
cabeus” and in songs by Bemberg, Del- 
bruck, Brahms, Strauss, Spross and 
others. 

To the interpretation of a group of 
American songs, including La Forge’s 
“Supplication,” Bennett’s “A Song” and 
Hammond’s “The Pipes of Gordon’s 
Men,” Mr. Morgan brought clear diction 
and grace of delivery. While his concep- 
tion of the Brahms and other older com- 
positions was not in conformity with 
tradition, his treatment of them was 
thoroughly dignified and musicianly. 


In Chicago Studios 


Chicago, May am 











CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Clarence Eddy, organist, of the fac- 


ulty, gave a_ highly successful re- 
cital at Moline, IIl., recently, $4,500 
being realized for the church in 


which he played. Alvene Resseguie, of 
the faculty, has been appointed soprano 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Oak Park, Ill. A concert by students 
of Jennie Berhenke, assisted by students 
of Bertha Kribben was given recently. 
Pupils of Emily Bel Nash gave a pro- 
gram at Recital Hall, Steinway Building, 
this week. Mark Love, pupil of Dr. 
Fery Lulek has been singing at the 
Riviera Theater this week. Mildred Gray 
and George W. Gunn, pupils of Burton 
Thatcher, gave a vocal recital at Stein- 
way Hall this week. Cwenneth Vaughn, 
pupil of Edoardo Sacerdote, gave a 
vocal recital at Kansas City recently. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The Theater Organ Department, under 
the direction of Frank Van Dusen, has 
developed to a remarkable degree this 
season. Several pupils are now oc- 
cupying professional positions in Chi- 
cago theaters. Esther Gielo, soprano, 
Joseph Brinkman, pianist, and Kenneth 
Fiske, violinist, have been engaged to 
give a recital for the Daughters of the 
G.A.R. on May 18 at the Playhouse. 
Allen Spencer, of the faculty, read a 
paper before the Wisconsin Music 
Teachers’ Association at a meeting at 
Oshkosh recently. Marie Sidenius Zendt, 
soprano, of the faculty, sang at a music 
festival at Tacoma, Washington, re- 
cently. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Bertha Deutzman, soprano pupil of 
May Riley McKinley, recently appeared 
with the light opera company at the 
German Theater in Milwaukee, receiving 
hearty applause. She is now on tour 
with her own company. Mary Hubbart, 
also a pupil of Miss McKinley, gave a 
recital at Clinton, Iowa, recently. Ralph 
Leo, baritone, has returned from a tour 
of Iowa. This year’s graduating class 
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is the pean in the history of the C 
servatory. Alan Irwin is class pre 
dent. Harold Triggs, pianist pupil | 
Jan Chiapusso, has completed a sh + 
concert tour in West Virginia. 


LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 


Edward Clarke and Rachel Steinm. ; 
Clarke, vocalists, gave a recital at t ¢ 
Conservatory on April 29. Mr. Clar . 
recently was elected president of t 
Chicago Artists’ Association. Thirt - 
four pupils of the dramatic class ha « 
been engaged for summer tours. Pup ; 
in the dramatic class presented thre 
one-act plays on May 4, “Columbin:.” 
“For Distinguished Service” and “The 
Work-House Ward.” Those who tok 
part were Bernice Lewis, Agnes Bitter. 
David Davies, Katherine Darke, El: 
Egge and Bernice Gott. Margaret Byers 
sang and read at the Exchange Club 
Luncheon on May 3. The John Qual.» 
Concert Company, Helen Sherrard, Lu- 
cille Dunbar and John Qualen, gave a 
program at the Masonic Temple 
Austin recently. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


William S. Schwartz, tenor, has com- 
pleted a successful engagement with the 
Smetana Singing Society for severa| 
performances of “The Bartered Bride.” 
He is a pupil of the Karl Buren Stein 
studios. Pupils of the class of George 
Ralf Kurtz, piano department, Sher- 
wood School of Music, gave a recital at 
the school on May 8. Those taking part 
were Francis Keyser, Marguerite Meek, 
Frances Ackerts, Ruth Stephens, Al!- 
verna Stetzler and Jessie Tapert. Pupils 
of Anna Tomlinson Boyd, pianist, gave 
a recital in the Boyd studios, Fine Arts 
Building, on May 10. Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, of the faculty of North- 
western University School of Music, 
gave the eleventh faculty recital at the 
Music Hall on May 8. Pupils of Mrs. 
Herman Devries gave an_ interesting 
recital in the Francis I Room of the 
Congress Hotel recently. Fourteen 
promising young vocalists took part. 
Pupils of the piano department of the 
Sherwood School of Music gave a pro- 
gram at the school hall on May 11. 





CHICAGO, May 12.—At the annua! 
meeting of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women, held recently, the following 


officers were elected: Mary Peck Thom- 
son, president; Mrs. Louis Edwin Burr, 
first vice-president, and Mrs. Hyde W. 
Perce, second vice-president. 
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Events in Musical Chicago 


Gathering Forces to Launch Italian 
Opera Company for the “‘West Side’”’ 


jiQUADUNYUNEATULUENOAAUEONAOALATONUOU SGA ASTTUO TATE eee 


CHICAGO, May 12—A new operatic 
yenture is about to be started in Chicago. 
James Genna, one of the prominent 
Italians of the city, has undertaken to 
float a bond issue to finance the project; 
¢. I. Green, tenor and impresario, is 
gathering the casts together and the 
Palace Theater, seating 1,900 persons, 


has been tentatively engaged for the 
“season,” which is now planned for two 
weeks but which may continue longer. 

The project has been some time in the 
making. Nearly a year ago Mr. Genna 
was approached on the subject and ex- 
pressed a willingness to provide capital 
that his people, who live largely in the 
district wherein the Palace Theater is 
situated—Halsted Street and Roose- 
velt Road—may have an opera of their 
own. Those who interviewed Mr. Genna 
at that time saw their plans collapse 
for want of a suitable company, and the 
matter was allowed to drift. 

Recently Mr. Green and those associ- 
ated with him conceived the idea of 
Italian opera on the “West Side.” He 
was brought into touch with Mr. Genna 
and the financial arrangements were 
completed. With a guarantee of $4,000 
a week, it is understood, and the promise 
of Mr. Genna to launch a bond issue 


among the Italians of the city, the proj- 
ect has advanced to the point where 
it is expected to open with the first opera 
late in this month or early in June. 

While not yet complete, the company 
includes some of the better known of the 
city’s resident singers. These are Stella 
Norelli, soprano (wife of Forrest La- 
mont, Chicago Civic Opera tenor) ; Mable 
Cox-Van Grove, soprano; Hazel Eden, 
soprano; Elaine de Sellen, contralto; 
Marie Woodman, contralto; C. I. Green, 
tenor; William S. Schwartz, tenor; 
Eusebio Concialdi, baritone, and James 
Goddard, bass. The arrangement with 
these singers is, of course, tentative, 
based on the completion of the details 
of organization. 

Vittorio Trevisan, prominent operatic 
singer, coach and teacher of voice, is 
mentioned for the post of stage director. 
Isaac Van Grove, pianist, coach and con- 
ductor, is to lead the orchestra, which is 
to be composed of men from the Chicago 
Civic Opera forces. The chorus will also 
be recruited from the roster of the Civic 
Opera Association. 

“Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Pagliacci” or 
“Trovatore” will be chosen for the open- 
ing night. It is planned to give two 
operas a week at first, increasing the 
number as time goes on and more sing- 
ers are added to the company. 





MILWAUKEE EXPANDS 
EXPERT ORCHESTRA 


Civic Forees Recruited on 
Professional Basis—Drive 
for Choir 


By C. O. Skinrood 
MILWAUKEE, May 12.—Milwaukee’s 
new Civic Orchestra under the con- 


ductorship of Carl Eppert, has been 
unionized and made into a professional 
organization, instead of being composed 
largely of amateur players as formerly. 
As a result of this move, professional 
musicians are being recruited rapidly. 

The campaign to raise between $25,000 
and $50,000, and make this the beginning 
of a symphony orchestra for Milwaukee, 
is still being pushed energetically. The 
Chamber of Commerce is the latest body 
to join hands with other groups in 
promoting the orchestra. 

Mr. Eppert has increased his viola 
section from six to twelve players, has 
reorganized the first and second violin 
sections and added additional ’cellos and 





basses. A higher type of music will be 
played next year. Mr. Eppert an- 
nounces. 


William Boeppler has been elected con- 
ductor, and Theodore Dammann, presi- 
dent of the A Cappella Chorus. Both 
men have served many years and have 
been leading factors in building up this 
mixed chorus of 200 voices. Other offi- 
cers chosen are: Vice-President, A. W. 
Rahr; Treasurer, E. W. Groth; Secre- 
tary, P. G. Mueller; Financial Secre- 
tary, Herbert Ruehl; Librarian, W. C. 
Bergen. An intensive drive to enlist 
more associate members will be made 
during the summer. The associate 
members are virtually the financial sup- 
port of the organization. 

The Milwaukee Mannerchor gave its 
annual concert at the Pabst Theater on 
May 8 under the direction of Albert S. 
Kramer. Clear enunciation and excel- 
lent shading were features of the sing- 


Harriet Zielke-Witt, mezzo-soprano, 
was the soloist. Abundant applause was 
given to both chorus and soloist. Mrs. 
Winogene Kirchner played accompani- 
ments. 


The Elks’ Chorus of more than 100 


male voices gave a concert at the Audi- 
torium on May 4 for several thousands 
of their friends. Otto Singenberger, 
conductor, gave his usual musicianly in- 
terpretations of an attractive program. 
Edith Perssion, violinist, and several 
members of the club were soloists. The 
Elks’ Band assisted in the program. 

The Police Band of seventy members 
and the Lyric Glee Club gave a free 
eoncert to a big audience on Sunday 
afternoon, May 6 at the Auditorium. 
The band played under the direction of 
Charles R. Zeitz and the chorus was led 
by Alfred Hiles Bergen. 


DALLAS SYMPHONY LEADS 
MUSIC WEEK CELEBRATION 








Programs by Local Composers Included 
in Series of City-Wide Concerts 


DALLAS, TEX., May 12.—One of the 
chief events of Music Week was the con- 
cert of the Dallas Symphony on May 3, 
in the City Hall Auditorium, which was 
filled. Under the baton of Walter J. 
Fried, conductor, the orchestra played 
with fine precision and admirable tonal 
quality. Edwin Lissman, bass-baritone, 
sang effectively the Prologue from 
“Pagliacci” and for an encore John 
Barnes Wells’ “A Little Rock.” Miss 
Martha M. Whittaker was accompanist. 

Music by Dallas composers made up 
attractive programs on the afternoons 
of May 1 and 2. The second of these 
concerts was given by the Dallas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. 

A massed piano concert on the evening 
of May 1 at Fair Park Coliseum was 
conducted by Don Albert, and sponsored 
by the Dallas Music Commission. The 
following artists appeared: David 
Guion, Reuben Davies, Mrs. F. B. In- 
gram, Julius A. Jahn, Elizabeth Jones, 
Gertrude Mandelstamm, Frank Renard, 
Mrs. J. B. Rucker, Paul van Katwijk and 
Viola Beck van Katwijk. Ten pianos 
were played by ten Dallas pianists with 
excellent effect. The program, which 
aroused great applause, included Sind- 
ing’s “Rustle of Spring,” a Prelude by 
Rachmaninoff, Guion’s “Turkey in the 
Straw,” a Valse by Arensky, and 
Chaminade’s “Evening.” Mr. Guion’: 
composition had to be repeated. 

The schools devoted a day to music, 
and the Wednesday Morning Choral 
Club, the Texas Music Merchants’ As- 
sociation, the Dispatch, the Times- 
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Arthur Zack, ’Cellist, Plays with Organ 
Accompaniment 
CHICAGO, May 12.—Arthur Zack, 


cellist, of New York, gave a concert at 
Kimball Hall on May 9, with organ ac- 
companiment supplied by Edgar Nelson. 
For some of the numbers, notably in the 
Goltermann Concerto in A Minor, the 
accompanying instrument was found 
particularly suitable, but in the lighter 
pieces it was clearly demonstrated that 
there is a discrepancy in pitch between 
the organ’s tone and that of the ’cello. 
In the Sammartini-Salmon Sonata, the 
accompaniment was played on the piano, 
and a better effect was secured. 





Give Greek Dances 


CHICAGO, May 12.—Under the auspices 
of the Drama League of America, a 
Hellenic Art Festival was held at the 
Auditorium Theater on May 7. Vassos 
Kanellos, Tanagra Kanellou, his wife, 
and Thalia Zanou of New York, together 
with a ballet from the Bolm and Yung 
schools of this city, combined forces to 
give a most interesting display of Greek 
dancing, Byzantine posing and modern 
Greek drama. The music was arranged 
by Isaac Van Grove, assisted by Mr. 
Kanellos. 


WU 





Edison Symphony Closes “Pop” Series 
CHICAGO, May 13.—The Edison Sym- 
phony closed its 1923 series of “‘Popu- 
lar” concerts this week presenting Alice 
and William Phillips, soprano and bari- 
tone, as soloists. Under the baton of 
Morgan Eastman, the orchestral force 
displayed again the proficiency it has 
achieved during the past year. Not 
only is the tone of the ensemble im- 
proved, but the nuance, attack and 
musicianship are fast approaching the 
standard of professional orchestras. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Phillips were round- 
ly applauded and were forced to give 
two extras after their joint appearance 
in the “Maiden in Gray” by Barnicott. 





Dr. Carver Williams Forms Musical Club 


CHICAGO, May 13.—Dr. Carver Wil- 
liams is head of a new musical club 
bearing his name which has been organ- 
ized in Chicago. Other officers are 
Margaret Heywood, president; R. E. 
Simon, secretary, and M. L. Bryant, 
treasurer. The purpose of the club, 
made up of the pupils of Dr. Williams, 
is “to promote the artistic development 
of the city.” Offices will be maintained 
at the Cosmopolitan School of Music 
and Dramatic Art, Kimball Building. 





Herald the Old Mill Theater, and other 
organizations, also took part in the cele- 
bration. Mary McLarry was presented 
in piano recital by the Switzer School. 
The executive committee of Music 
Week comprised Edgar S. Hurst, chair- 
man; D. L. Whittle, vice-chairman; 
Charles A. Mangold, Mrs. O. L. Mce- 
Knight, Frank W. Wozencraft, Dr. L. D. 
Young, Sam Fowlkes, secretary and 
treasurer, and Lawrence O. Gordon, di- 
rector of publicity. Arthur L. Kramer 
was chairman of the general committee. 
CorA E. BEHRENDS. 


HEAR LOUISIANA STUDENTS 








Girls’ Club Visits Newcomb College—Or- 
ganize Anniversary Concert 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 12.—Thirty- 
four girl members of the Louisiana State 
University Chorus Club gave a concert 
at Newcomb College on April 21. The 
program consisted of ensemble numbers, 
readings and piano and vocal solos. H. 
W. Stopher, director of music at the 
University, conducted. The concert was 
the last of a series of exchange events 
between the University and Newcomb 
College, which was started last year 

The Werlein Music House gave on 
April 24 an anniversary concert com- 
memorating the eighty-first year of 
Philip Werlein, Ltd., and also the Chick- 
ering centenary. Alexander Gunn, pian- 
ist, and Elinor Whittemore, violinist, 
were the soloists. The latter played with 
finish. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn _ to 
the Sun,” the Andante from a Wieniaw- 
ski Concerto and other numbers. Mr 
Gunn showed technical facility, a good 
sense of color and dynamic effects in 
several solos. Accompaniments’ were 
played by the Ampico piano. 

The Glee Club of the University of 
Mississippi began a tour of that state on 
April 23. Sixteen members are travel- 
ing under the leadership of Mrs. J. D. 
Beanland. 

In the last recital of the season by the 
Saturday Music Circle, at Tulane Uni- 
versity on April 21, the following were 
heard: Regina Frey, Marriet Sarrat, 
Charles Worms, M. V. Molony, Sarah 
Isaacs, Mrs. E. W. Shaffner, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Marx, Kitty Levy, Paul Jacobs, 
Mary Bays and Campbell Cooksey. 

HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 


EL PASO, TEX. 


May 12.—The Handel-Haydn Club, 
which has been in existence for only 
six months. has under the leadership 


of Elmer G. Hoelzle sung several can- 
tatas arid two oratorios, and its recent 
performance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
was one of the leading local events of 
the season. The soloists were Helen 


Cooper Williams, soprano; Mrs. J. C. 
Orgain, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. _ Robert 
Lander, contralto; Elmer Hoelzle, tenor; 
Bryan Stephens, baritone, and A. C. 


Arnold, bass.—The monthly concert at 
the Scottish Rite Cathedral was given 
on April 29. Mr. Hoelzle, director of 
these concerts, arranged an interesting 
program, given by Mrs. F. H. Terrell, 
Ruth Bacon, Mrs. J. C. Orgain, Dorothy 
and Mildred Learmonth, Helen Fergu- 
son, and Bryan Stephens, and the De 
Molay Glee Club.—Mathilde Prezant of 
New York, assisted by El] Paso artists, 
gave a recital at the Temple Mount 
Sinai under the auspices of the Council 
of Jewish Women on May 3. Miss Pre- 
zant sang in several languages, songs 
of the classic period as well as modern, 
and was loudly applauded for her inter- 
pretation of “Depuis le jour” from 
“Louise.” H. G. FRANKENBERGER. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


May 12.—Director Black of the West 
Virginia University Music School lately 
presented in concert the Methodist Pro- 
testant Temple Choir of Fairmont and 
the University Choir of this city. Mr. 
Black is conductor of both choirs. The 
program was so arranged as to give 
opportunity for the work not only of the 
chorus as a whole, but also of individual 
members. The soloists, all members of 
the Fairmont choir, included: Mary Jo 
Conaway, soprano; Charles Bainbridge, 
tenor; Marguerite G. Thomas, soprano; 
Hallie Orr, contralto, and Edith Hun- 
saker, soprano. A quartet, composed of 
Robert Helman, and Louis Black, tenors; 
and Clyde Beckett and Dayton Mayers, 
basses, did excellent work. Solos were 
sung by Mrs. Maude Saunders Bailey, 
soprano; Robert Helman, tenor, and 
Clyde Beckett, bass in the closing num- 
ber, “Hiawatha’s Departure” by Cole- 
ridge-Taylor. Mary B. PRICE. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


May 12.—Winners of first places in 
the contests held by the joint meeting 
of State musical associations were: Ruth 
Buck, Jackson, student violin; Earle 
Seale, Meridian, junior violin; Lula Den- 
ham, Ellisville, student voice; Genevieve 
Martin, Jackson, professional voice; 
Elizabeth Thames, Collins, junior piano; 
Minnie Wright, Meridian, intermediate 
piano, and Frances Landrum, Laurel, 
student piano. Mrs. GEORGE HEWES. 
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Proper Voice Placement 
Assures a Long Career, 
Says F. F. Corradetti 








Vocal Teacher 


F. F. Corradetti, 


Proper placement of the voice is the 
first step toward becoming and remain- 
ing a good singer, in the opinion of F. F. 
Corradetti, vocal instructor of New York, 


and formerly a leading baritone in Ital- 
ian opera. “Even a beautiful voice, after 
the fresh, youthful years have gone, be- 
gins to weaken, to lose its color and res- 
onarce and to suffer from tremolo and 
failure to sustain legato passages,” says 
Mr. Corradetti. “Thus many fine voices 
vanish early in the singer’s career, 
whereas if they had been properly 
placed, an indefinite period of usage 
would not mar them. Battistini, Italian 
baritone, who at the age of sixty-four 
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still gives pleasure to his audiences, says 
that the secret of his long artistic life, 
above all, in the method of his singing. 
Absolute control of the vocal resources 
and much study will permit one to be- 
come a successful singer and to remain 
one. 

“It is a great mistake of the youthful 
artist to suppose that only a good voice 
is required to bring success. A rational 
method of breathing is most important, 
for without calm and ample respiration 
there will be no fullness to the melodic 
phrase, there will be breaks in the middle 
of sustained phrases, or a hurried ending 
to a cadenza, regardless of tempo or 
duration. To know how to contract the 
muscles which cause the tension of the 
vocal chords; to make the tension as lit- 





tle as possible so as to preserve free 
vibration; to release skillfully the breath 
in the formation of tones so as to at- 
tain the maximum effect with the mini- 
mum of effort—these are principles that 
must be known if the singer is to retain 
the beauty of his voice for many years. 

“My work as a teacher has always been 
concentrated on proper respiration and 
a sane method of production; but no sin- 
gle method can be adapted to all needs. 
Thus it is requisite that the teacher him- 
self be a singer, for none but a singer 
can appreciate the problems that arise 
and provide the solution. The student 
must be endowed with intelligence and 
possess a musical understanding, and not 
the least among the essentials is an ar- 
tistic personality.” 





MUSIC CONTESTS IN ITHACA 





Conservatory Awards Medals to Stu- 
dents in Annual Competition 


IrHaca, N. Y., May 12.—The annual 
medal week contests of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory and Affiliated Schools, open to 
students of the junior and senior classes, 
held from April 23 to 28, proved to be a 
most interesting event. Theodore Ricco- 
bona of Kingston, N. Y., was the winner 
of the gold medal in the piano playing 
contest, the silver medal going to Made- 
line Blackburn of Southampton, L. I. To 
Helen Harris of Gloversville, N. Y., and 
Naomi Sobers of Bethlehem, Pa., respec- 
tively, were awarded the gold and silver 
medals in the vocal contest. In the con- 
test held by the students of the Williams 
School of Expression and Dramatic Art, 
the gold medal was won by Marion Scho- 
field of Jackson, Mich., and the silver 
medal by Julia Vail of Deposit, N. Y. 
Honorable mention was awarded to Dor- 
othy Schwenk of Southampton, L. I., and 
Evalina Lockwood of Ithaca. 

One of the most interesting contests 
of the week was that held by the violin 
department, in which eight contestants 


entered the lists. The prizes were 
awarded as follows: Joseph La Faro of 
Geneva, N. Y., gold medal; Dorothy 


Waldron of El Paso, Tex., silver medal, 
and Hazel Woodard of Winfield, Kan., 
honorable mention. The final contest was 
given over to the students in the Acad- 
emy of Public School Music, the prizes 
being awarded to Avah Weiermiller of 
Roulette, Pa., and Margaret Spence of 
Johnsonburg, Pa. Each contestant was 
asked to lead a chorus in two songs and 
the audience in a familiar number. The 
judges were Laura Bryant, E. D. Button 
and Prof. C. H. Myers. 





McCormack Hailed in Prague Concert 


John McCormack gave two concerts in 
Prague last week, achieving a greater 
success than any singer heard there in 
the last twenty years, according to a 
cable message received by Charles L. 
Wagner from the impresario, Spurney, 
of Prague. The tenor left Prague for 
Paris, where he was scheduled to give a 
series of programs. 





Judson House Receives Degree 


Judson House, tenor, who, as a mem- 
ber of the Hinshaw “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
company, traveled more than 29,000 
miles and was heard in some eighty per- 
formances, has just received the degree 
of Master of Music, conferred upon him 
be the Valparaiso University. 


Ruth Kemper Plays at D. A. R. Congress 


Ruth Kemper, violinist, has returned 
to New York from a series of engage- 
ments in West Virginia and Washington, 
where she was heard three times on the 
programs of the Thirty-second Con- 
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tinental Congress of the D. A. R. In 
West Virginia, she was heard in Salem, 
her former home, appearing under the 
auspices of the Y. W. C. A. of Salem 
College. Previous engagements for Miss 
Kemper in that State this season were 
in Fairmont and Wheeling. 





Carreras to Play with Cleveland Forces 


Maria Carreras, who added to her New 
York reputation by success achieved in 
her third piano recital in Town Hall re- 
cently, is being booked for an active sea- 
son next fall, including two appearances 
as soloist with the Cleveland Orchestra 
in November. Previous to her sailing for 
a series of recitals in Cuba in June, Mme. 
Carreras will be heard in a program at 
the Women’s Universal Alliance Conven- 
tion in Washington on May 24, having 
been chosen as the representative pianist 
of her sex. 





To Challenge Mileage Book Decision 


An immediate appeal is to be made 
to the United States Supreme Court 
against the decision of the District Court 
restraining the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from enforcing its order for 
the issue of interchangeable mileage 
books on the railroads. The National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen has taken 
up the matter, and plans to act in con- 
junction with ‘the Government in prose- 
cuting the appeal. 


OLD CHURCH MOTETS SUNG 


BY INDIANAPOLIS CHO!R 





Schola Cantorum Appears in Two Cop. 


certs—Schoolgirls’ Club Pre- 
sents Operetta 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 12.—Two 
mirable concerts were given by 


Schola Cantorum of Sts. Peter and P 7 


Cathedral, Elmer Andrew Steffen, < 


ductor, on April 19 and 20 before la: x. 
audiences at the Hotel Lincoln. ‘lhe 


choir of ten men sang with volume an 


smoothness church music of the fiftee: th 
and sixteenth centuries, including mot>ts 


of Palestrina, Vittoria and Orlando 


Lasso and modern compositions of Yon, 
An address on 
liturgical church music was made by the 
Edward La 
Shelle, bass, and Harry Calland, tenor, 
Frances Spencer was 


Stehle, Refice and Filke. 
Rev. Francis H. Gavisk. 


were the soloists. 
the organist and Mrs. S. K. Ruick wa 
the accompanist for the soloists. 

The Japanese operetta, “Prin 


Chrysanthemum,” was presented by the 
Club of the Arsenal Technica! 
School at the Masonic Temple on Apr’! 
Principals in the cast were 
Genevieve MecNalis, 


Girls’ 


19 and 20. 
Sue Anna Engle, 


Vivian Stevenson, Charlotte Reissner 


Mabel Wendt, Dorothy Avels and Rose. 
Elizabeth Kaltz of the 


mary Lawler. 
faculty conducted the production. 


An unusually attractive program was 
given at the Circle Theater in the last 


week when Modest Altschuler led 
men in the Overture to 


accompaniment. 


the orchestra gave compositions 


Albeniiz, Chabrier, Auber and Moszkow- 


ski. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Following his appearance as soloist a 
the Halifax Festival, 





in New Glasgow, N. S., and Truro, 
the Maritime Provinces. 


dially received on both occasions. 
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“Midsumme: 
Night’s Dream” by Mendelssohn. The 
first movement of the Rubinstein piano 
concerto as played by Leo Ornstein on 
the Ampico was given with orchestra| 
Incidental music was 
played by W. Flandorf, organist, and 


Richard Crooks, 
tenor, was heard in oratorio performances 


He was cor- 
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a Pial p ymp y at the Moorhead High School Audi- Vienna. Mme. Jeritza’s return was the the Beaumont High School Ceskeeire 
in Fall—Church Choirs torium on April oa to a ag = signal for a great outburst of publicity, for orchestra, and the quartet from the 
-. Sin “Creation” “ea ane te Page sop oneoetes yd ha - and the newspaper reporters were frank- same school for quartet work. The 
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Haydn’s “Creation” was performed by Lucille Dyer of Fargo, pianist; Doro- Sonata, Op. 35 The Men Singers, con- eakaae desea riya poten Ra with 
rinc the oratorio chorus and orchestra of the thy Jackson of Ipswich, S. D., soprano, ducted by H. W. Newton, gave their such attention to detail + bs 
by the JZ young people’s division of the Fargo- and Orville Rennie of Sioux Falls, S. D., final concert of the season at the Central 4), Helen Boyle ewerth, m aiicio- 
chnica Moorhead Federation of Churches, on tenor, were winners in the Northern Christian Church on May 1. Edgar C. prano; Helena Munn Redewill iclaesiak, 
| April | April 15, before an audience estimated Lights district music contest held here Sherwood, organist, and Ferdinand 214 Bugene Redewill, violinist, have or. 
t wer at nearly 3000 persons, at the Fargo Au- recently, and will represent the district cits cellist, also participated in the ganized a concert group and will cde 
cNalis ditorium, by a chorus of sixty-one voices in the contests at the convention of the ie, ces Mrs. V. H. Brown. the state in a series of concerts with 
‘issner, and an orchestra of twenty-five pieces, National Federation of Music Clubs at Mrs. Eugene Redewill as accompanist 
Rose. MB under the baton of A. J. Stephens. Asheville, N. C., in June. ; : HELENA M. REDEWILL. 
of the — Marvyl Larson, soprano; Daniel L. Pres- Grand Forks has been chosen for the Award Prizes in Interscholastic Meet = 
ton, tenor, and Walter C. Wright, bari- 1924 State Music Festival of the North in Belton ; mes p 
m was tone, were the soloists. Dakota Federation of Music Clubs. May Peterson Sings in Bisbee, Ariz. 
SS last BELTON, TEX., May 14.—The second BISBEE, ARIZ.. May 12.—One of the 
ed his SAN ANTONIO, TEX. the most important work in a program annual Interscholastic Music Meet of most interesting programs of the season 
The May 12.—In a recent faculty recita] that was so varied as to suggest the the State of Texas was held here last was that given by May Peterson, so- 
eas afc yd : conductor’s wish to meet all tastes and week, sponsored by Baylor College Con- Prano, in the High School Auditorium 
piano at Westmoorland College Mildred Elgin, s48 : recent] It luded 
ein on (pianist, and Mrs. Rubie Perryman Har- 2/80 to demonstrate the versatility of servatory of Fine Arts and conducted Tecently. Included several numbers 
nestral [ff din, soprano, were the artists—Costume is players. Anne Roselle, soprano, and by LL. H. Hubbard, superintendent of Tne So Rae RURENTS, ORR She Rene 
© was recitals representing the periods of 1822, Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster, were public schools, More than 200 contes- rem with | much vem ge = 
t, and (1872 and 1922 were given by Eleanor the soloists, and were warmly applauded. tants from all parts of the State were beauty of tone. Soepecially delightful 
> ond Soe pianist, and Frederick Child, Robert Slack was the local manager of entered in the meet. The preliminaries Were, her numbers in English. Charles 
szkow. tenor, under the auspices of the San the concert. J. C. WILcox. were held on the afternoon of April 27, Touchette gave admirable support at the 
[IDT Antonio Musical Club and the Mozart sng th gm a 
a 7 given by the following members of the ; ; : 
es i sr ae So and Ma a OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Baylor faculty: Leslie Ware, Ethellyne Form New Orchestra in Waterloo 
rooks, [% lowing officers have been elected for the May 12.—The long symphonic drought a ——— Wood, Mary E. — WATERLOO, Iowa, May 12.—An orches- 
ances [Mf Tuesday Musical Club: Mrs. Eli Hertz- in Oklahoma City was broken by the re- mer’ Picton” The one in the fo, {ta.of members of the Business and Pro- 
ro, in Il berg, life president; Mrs. Alfred Duerler, cent visit of the St. Louis Symphony, fit ie tcllowie qe en finals, fessional Women’s Club made its first 
s cor- [Ml vice-president; Mrs. Jefferson Peeler, hich od agalt postee — & 1eld the following day, were: Piano, public appearance recently. The leader 
which gave matinee and evening concerts first prize, Murrell Dunn of Sour Lake; _ is Eudora Carey. BELLE CALDWELL. 
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second vice-president; Mrs. Stanley Win- 
ters, life recording secretary; Mildred 
Duggan, corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. Edgar Schmuck, treasurer. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





VICTORIA, TEX. 


May 12.—The Victoria Choral Club 
conducted by David Griffin closed its 
fourth year with a presentation of Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” on April 
30, at the Hauschild Opera House, in 
Victoria. The soloists were Mrs. Fred 
Jones, Mrs. F. H. Crain, and Mrs. A. F. 
Mulholland, sopranos; Mrs. Robert Mc- 
Cutchen, contralto, and Charles Stone, 
tenor. Norma Owen Griffin was the ac- 
companist. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Minneapolis Symphony Visits Denver 


DENVER, May 14.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony, under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Henri Verbrugghen, stirred a 
local audience to unwonted enthusiasm 
by its magnificent playing on May 1. 


Tchaikovsky’s, “Pathetic” Symphony was 
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ANNOUNCES AFTER JUNE 1ST 
THE MANAGEMENT OF 


The American Dramatic Contralto 
of International Fame 


at the High School with Carolina Laz- 
zari, contralto, and Michel Gusikoff, 
violinist, as soloists.—The following offi- 
cers have been elected by the Apollo 
Club: G. R. Goodner, president; W. W. 
Holingsworth, vice-president; H. E. 
Cole, secretary, and Newton Avey, treas- 
urer.—The Music and Drama Club, a 
new organization, met lately for the first 
time.—An inaugural program has been 
given by the Artists’ Center, which has 
been organized to establish a scholarship 
fund for the development of talented 
local musicians.—The annual program 
of the Schubert Choral Club was marked 
by the local premiéres of “The Fairy 
Thorn” and of “The May Bell,” the work 
of a local composer, Edwin V. McIntyre. 
Clark Snell directed the club. 
C. M. CoLe. 





Popular Demonstration Greets Jeritza on 
Her Return to Vienna 

Marie Jeritza, the admired Metropoli- 

tan soprano, was greeted with a popular 

demonstration upon her return to her 
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SEATTLE PREPARES 
FOR CHICAGO OPERA 


Guarantees Subscribed for 
Visit in Mareh—Chain 
of Music Clubs 


By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 12.—Announce- 
ment has just been made that the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association will give 
four performances here next March, a 
guarantee fund of $63,000 having been 
subscribed by fifty Seattle citizens. The 
committee representing the guarantors 
is composed of Major J. F. Douglas, Mrs. 
Frederick Bentley, A. S. Kerry, F. A. 
Ernst, Otto F. Kegel and R. D. Merrill. 
The management of the productions will 
be in the hands of Frank Hood and Wil- 


liam B. McCurdy of the Metropolitan 
Theater. The operas will be presented 
at the Arena, which is to be remodeled 
for the purpose, there being no theater in 
the city large enough. The stars prom- 
ised are Mary Garden, Rosa Raisa, Edith 
Mason and Feodor Chaliapin. 

Another interesting announcement that 
has assumed definite proportions is the 
formation of the Seattle Civic Music 
Club, which is one of a chain of organiza- 
tions being formed in the larger cities 
of the Northwest by Frederick Shipman, 
well-known impresario. The slogan of 
the club is “A Cent a Day for Music” 
and the plan is to put on ten concerts a 
year, four by visiting artists, four by 
local artists and two by prize-winning 
students. A similar club has already 
been formed in Portland, Ore., and Mr. 
Shipman will organize clubs of this kind 
in other cities this spring and summer, 
so as to begin operations next fall. 

The fourth concert of the Seattle Civic 
Svmphony introduced Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, who played with fine artistry 
the Grieg A Minor Concerto with the 
orchestra and a group of Liszt numbers 
Mme. Novaes was obliged to add four or 
five encores. The orchestra, led by Mme. 
Davenport Engberg, played for its prin- 
cipal numbers Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
Symphony and two movements from 
Massenet’s “Scénes Pittoresques.” This 
orchestra is acquiring a technique that 
speaks well for its conductor and the 
faithfulness of its members. 

The orchestral concerts at the Coli- 
seum Theater, under Jacques Beaucaire, 
are worthy contributions to the city’s 
music, as also are the special organ pro- 
grams at the Liberty Theater, given by 
Oliver Wallace. 

Dai Steele Ross, mezzo-soprano, and 
Magnus Peterson, tenor, lately gave a 
joint recital under the auspices of the 
Port Townsend Ladies’ Musical Club, 
with Arville Belstad at the piano. 

The sixty-fourth musicale of the Sun- 
set Club, on April 25, introduced two 





excellent artists, Winifred Parker, con- 
tralto, and James R. Harvey, tenor. 
Wallace MacMurray was the accompa- 
nist. Both soloists were well received. 

The joint recital by Robert D. Bradley, 
baritone, and Lulu Shepherd Johnson, 
pianist, was heard by an appreciative 
audience at the Green Lake Methodist 
Church April 25. 





SEATTLE, WASH., May 12.—Perhaps 
the most important musical function of 
the past month was the production 
of the operetta “The Lucky Jade” by the 
students of the University of Washing- 
ton, April 19, at the Orpheum Theater, 
under the direction of Dean Irving M. 


Glen of the College of Fine Arts. This 
was entirely a local production, the text 
being written by Joseph Harrison, as- 
sistant professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and the music 
by Donald Wilson, an alumnus of the 
University. The cast of about ten prin- 
cipals, a chorus of 100 voices, given 
colorful and adequate support by the 
University orchestra of forty pieces, and 
witnessed by a capacity house of Uni- 
versity students and friends, all com- 
bined to make the event significant in 
local musical annals. Ruth Bamford, so- 
prano, as the leading soloist, sustained 
her part with charm and fine vocal 
ability. She was adequately supported 
by Katherine Peterson, contralto; Kath- 
leen O’Leary, soprano; Betty Shelly, so- 
prano; Mary Turner, George Allen. 
Charles Denny, Clifford Newdall, Ear] 
Keller and Grant Merrill. 

The April meeting of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club featured the works of Seattle 
women composers, in a program ar- 
ranged by Mrs. G. A. C. Rochester and 
Mrs. J. A. Stratton. The composers 
represented on the program were Kate 
Gilmore Black, Katherine Glen, Adelina 
Carola Appleton, Hazel Thain Summers, 
Daisy Wood Hildreth and Amy Worth, 
the interpreters being George Kirchner, 
‘cellist; Gwendolyn Geary Ruge, so- 
prano; Mrs. Israel Nelson, contralto; 
Thirza Cawsey, soprano, and the Uni- 
versity of Washington Violin Sextet. 

A twilight musicale was given April 
15 at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Justice 
Mitchell Mathews, where selections from 
the “Olympic” and “Rainier” Suites of 
James Hamilton Howe occupied the 
principal place on the program. Mr. 
Howe was assisted by Blanche Hollins- 
head Hubbell, vocalist, and Arnold 
Krauss, violinist. 

The American College of Music pre- 
sented Hazel E. Cameron, pianist; Edith 
Kendal, violinist; Anna Mildred Davis, 
pianist, and Chester A. Roberts, bari- 
tone, in a recital on April 17. James 
Hamilton Howe and Florence Notting- 
ham were accompanists. 

The music assembly at the Roosevelt 
High School, April 18, when its orches- 
tra of sixty pieces under the direction 
of Ernest H. Worth gave an excellent 
account of itself, was a substantial evi- 
dence of the progress music is making 
in the Seattle schools. This orchestra, 
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with its daily practice under competent 
leadership, produces results that are 
surprisingly fine. Assisting on the 
program were Mrs. E. H. Worth, so- 
prano; Iris Canfield, ’cellist, and John 
Hopper, pianist. 

Violin playing of a high order char- 
acterized the recital of Ernest Jaskov- 
sky on April 20, when he was presented 
by his teacher, Francis J. Armstrong. 
A program abounding in technical diffi- 
culties was played. Frances Williams 
was an excellent accompanist. 

A historical song recital with an ex- 
planatory lecture by Dean A. J. Gant- 
voort of Cornish School, gave an oppor- 
tunity of hearing some early choral mu- 
sic that had been used and sung nearly 
1000 years ago. Solo numbers were 
given by Kathryn Worth, Ruth Lind- 
say, George Davis and James Dobbs. 
Ensemble numbers were sung by the 
quartets of the First Baptist and Ply- 
mouth Congregational Churches, the 
singers being Margaret Moss Hemion, 
Mrs. Fred Clarke, Gwendolyn Geary 
Ruge, Mrs. A. E. Boardman, James R. 
Harvey, Wilfred Worth, J. F. Wieder- 
recht, and A. E. Boardman. 


UTAH UNIVERSITY 
FORCES IN OPERA 


Hear “Samson and Delilah” in 
Salt Lake City—Concert 
by Philharmonic 


By Mark Freshman 


SALT LAKE CITY, May 12.—The Uni- 
versity of Utah Musical Society gave its 
annual operatic performances at the 
Salt Lake Theater on April 23 and 24 
in Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” 
produced under the baton of Thomas 
Giles, head of the music department. 
John Summerhays, tenor, who assisted 
the society in the réle of Samson; Ethel 
Lind, who sang the réle of Delilah, and 
A. J. Southwick, who appeared in the 
part of the High Priest, were excellent. 

The chorus of 125 voices was built up 
of members of the University glee clubs 
and quartets and were effectively coached 
by the music and public speaking de- 
partments, Chauncey Houstman of the 
latter department assisting. A ballet of 
forty University girls, trained under the 
direction of Mrs. Georgia B. Johnson, 
assisted in the performance. 

The sixty players of the orchestra in- 
cluded, in addition to members of. the 
society, several professional musicians. 

The Salt Lake Philharmonic Orches- 
tra has made remarkable strides during 
the past season, a fact proved by the 
brilliant success of its final concert for 
the year at the Tabernacle on April 19, 
under the leadership of Arthur Shep- 
herd. Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony 
was admirably played, and the Gluck- 
Mottl Ballet Suite and Chabrier’s “Rhap- 
sodie Espana” were also interpreted with 








artistic effect. Alice Gentle, mezz 


prano, was assisting artist. The Ta ¢, 


nacle was nearly filled and so succe 
was the concert that it is planned to 
monthly programs next season. 
Eva Gauthier, soprano, and E. R: 
Schmitz, pianist, gave a recital at 


Salt Lake Theater on April 18. \ 


the exception of the Bach-Liszt Fan 
and Fugue in G Minor and a C} 
Nocturne, the program was made u 
modern music. Mr. Schmitz play: 


group by Debussy and numbers by \V, jjt. 


horne, Ravel and Saint-Saéns.  \ 
Gauthier sang an aria from “The B: 
of Seville” and a series of songs by 
temporary writers. Leroy Shield: 
sisted at the piano. 

The orchestra of the L. D. S. Sch 
Music made its first appearance ai 
annual spring concert of the scho 
April 23. Conducted by Cecil B. G 
the orchestra, with Miss Clark as s 
played the Grieg Piano Concerto. \ 
Davis and Gertrude Olsen, pia: 
William Clark, singer, and the C! 


the 
aun 


nade Chorus, conducted by A. C. | me 


also took part in the program. 


Joseph Bonnet, noted French organist, 


gave a recital at the Cathedral o: 
Madeleine on April 19. . 

Daisy Jean recently appeared i: 
cital at the Tabernacle with the An 
in a program of which Boéllm: 
“Variations Symphoniques” for — 
comprised a feature. 
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SOLO VIOLINIST 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Memt. L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles 


CALMON LUBOVISKI 








Coloratura Soprano 
Western Management: ADOLPH KNAUER 
79 Central Ave., San Francisco 


ANIL DEER 








ALEXANDER 


OUMANSKEKY 


BALLET MASTER, CAPITOL THEATER 
Announces Classes in All 
Ballet Dancing . 
Special Classes in Spanish Dancing 
Further Particulars Address 
Studio: 110 W. 47th St., New York City 
*Phone Bryant 9339 








DR. ARTHUR D. 


TEAOHER OF SINGING 


Studio, 810 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City 


Telephone Oircle 0321 


WOODRUFF 


Mondays in Philadelphia 











‘*4 Bymphony Orchestra in Brass’’ 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Conauctor 


202 Riverside Drive 





THE GOLDMAN BAND 


New York 














Harpist 


MILDRED DILLING 


“Miss Dilling at the harp is a joy forever.” 
—New York Evening Post. 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Studios: 315 West 79th St., New York 











= ZAY 


Studio: 50 W. 67th St. 


Exercising the mind as well as the voice. 
which every teacher should have. 
Psychology of Voice and of Life,” pub. G. 


SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES _IN 
VOICE TECHNIQUE with a VERI- 
TABLE MASTER IDEA behind them 


A specialty 


“The Practica 
Schirme 


See 
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ARNOLD VOLPE 


Musical Director 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OWNED BY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


JOHN A. COWAN 
President and Founder 
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Vocal Art-Science Studio 


Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal Art-Science 


N. E. Oor. Lexington Ave. 
MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEE! 
ANITA 
*Phone Murray Hill 901 











“« LARSEN == 





125 E. 37th St., New York | 


MASON WOOLSO* 


M4 





WILL TEACH IN NEW YORK ENTIRE SUMMER | 


(FOR SIX YEARS ASSISTANT TO LEOPOLD AUER) 


Studio: 124 Waverly Place, New York. ’Phone Spring 455 | 
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ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


\lay 12.—Music Week was brought to 
ose on Saturday night with a brilliant 
by Frieda Hempel in the St. 
Among the artists who 
sed to make the celebration a success 
a1 Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano, of the 
\j-tropolitan; Emily Beglin, soprano; 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Reed 
Miller, tenor; Mary Allen, contralto; 
John Doane, organist; Tali Esen Mor- 
_conductor; Harriet Ware, composer- 
pianist; John Barnes Wells, tenor; Vir- 
ginie Mauret, dancer; Mildred Dilling, 
harpist; Lynnwood Farnam, organist; 
viildred Graham Reardon, soprano, and 
Frederick W. Vanderpool, composer, who 
as a. resident of Asbury Park, had an 
active part in the arrangements of the 
week. In the course of the week several 
of his songs were sung by prominent 


artists. 


a 
ré ital 
James Theater. 


he 
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aryl Bensel Sings for Club Women 


— 


aryl Bensel, soprano, sang before 
more than 1000 representative club 
women of New Jersey in the Vernon 
Room of Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, on 
the evening of May 1. As a consequence 
of her suecess, she has been engaged to 
appear before several clubs in different 
cities of the State next season. 





ESTELLE LIEBLING 
SOPRANO 


Management: Daniel Mayer 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Studio: 145 West 55 St., New York 
) IN JOINT RECITAL WITH 


| GEORGE S. MCMANUS 
PIANIST 


Management: Daniel Mayer 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Studio: 145 West 55 St., New York 








JOHN SMALLMAN 


Baritone 
Conductor Los Angeles Oratorio Society 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
Los Angeles, California 


SHIRLEY TAGGART, Secretary, Tel. 20844 


‘OLANOFF 














VIOLINIST 
“Sound musicianship,’ ‘‘colorful 
tone,” ‘“‘solid technic,’’ ‘‘style 
- repose,’” “excellent musical 
feeling and taste.’’-—N. Y. Press 
CONCERTS—RECITALS 
Management: 


The Tillotson Concert Direction 
935 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone, Rhinelander 8046 














GORDON THAYER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Technical Re-Education a Specialty | 
| Address: 876 Park Ave., New York. 














Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 
132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 
Welsh 


LOVETT nen 


Teacher of International Reputation 


EVA WHITFORD LOVETTE 


Art of Singing 
A limited number of resident students accepted 


2019 N. St., N.W., Washington, D. O. 


CELEBRATED 
PIANO 
VIRTUOSO 
Teacher of 
Many Famous 
Pianists 
Address 
21 W. 86th St. 
New York City 

, . Phone: 
Schuyler 10103 


Conal O’C. Quirke 


Teacher of Voice 


54 West 82nd Street, New York 
’Phone 5880 Schuyler 
































REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
675 Madison Avenue 


New York. Rhinelander 10025 
Plaza 4426 








Visiting Artists Share in Success 
of Spring Festival in Columbus, Ohio 
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Artists Who Took Part in the Spring Festival Performance of “Samson and Delilah,” in 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Left to Right—Judson House, Tenor; Marjorie Squires, Contralto; 


Cecil Fanning, Baritone; Margaret Breese Jenkins, Pianist; Fred Patton, Bass; Jessie 
Crane, Organist, and Edwin Stainbrook, Pianist 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, May 12.—The 
first Spring Festival of Music that 
Columbus has had since 1916 was given 
in Memorial Hall on April 23 and 24 un- 


der the auspices of the Women’s Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. “I believe the fes- 
tival to be a real civic enterprise worthy 
the support of everyone in Columbus,” 
said Mayor Thomas. Notwithstanding 
this official indorsement, the hall was not 
filled at either performance, but the au- 
diences were most enthusiastic. Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus” was sung on Mon- 
day evening, April 23, and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah” on the following 
evening. 

In “Judas Maccabeus,” the chorus of 
175 voices, conducted by Robert W. Rob- 
erts, sang with remarkable precision and 
animation. The soloists were Jeanette 
Vreeland, soprano; Dan Beddoe, tenor; 
Fred Patton, bass, and the following lo- 
cal singers: Mrs. J. B. Davis, Mabel 
Todd, sopranos, and Alice Morgan and 
Charlotte Hunter Edwards, contraltos. 
Miss Vreeland, whose voice is of lovely 
quality, sang in artistic style; Mr. Pat- 
ton aroused great applause in the bass 
solos, and Mr. Beddoe had to repeat a 
part of “Sound an Alarm.” Mrs. Ed- 


wards, a pupil of Cecil Fanning, showed 
in her singing of the aria “Father of 
Heaven,” a real grasp of the Handelian 
style. 

The soloists in “Samson and Delilah” 
were Marjorie Squires, contralto; Jud- 
son House, tenor; Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone, and Mr. Patton. Miss Squires, who 
substituted for Mme. Claussen at but 
four days’ notice, was in fine voice, and 
her singing was received with marked 
favor. Mr. House was excellent in the 
music of Samson; Mr. Fanning, as the 
High Priest, sang with admirable tonal 
color and diction, and Mr. Patton 
strengthened the impression he made in 
the first concert. 

The success of the festival was really 
due to'Mr. Roberts. The chorus had spent 
seven months in preparation, but the or- 
chestra had but three rehearsals, and 
considering this fact, its success in the 
Saint-Saéns score was remarkable. The 
accompaniments were played by Jessie 
Crane, organist, and Margaret Breese 
Jenkins and Edwin Stainbrook, pian- 
ists. Frank Ziegler was the concert- 
master. G. Alfred Schwartz is president 
of the choral organization; J. W. Mont- 
gomery secretary and James J. Snyder 
librarian. EDWIN STAINBROOK. 





LEBANON, PA. 
May 12.—A large audience displayed 
much interest in the benefit concert for 


Mary Hopple in the High School Audi- 
torium recently. Miss Hopple is a young 
contralto in whom local music lovers 
are much interested. She elicited much 
praise for her singing of Mendelssohn’s 
“But the Lord Is Mindful,” and Strauss’ 
“Abend,” revealing a voice of richness 
and charm. Others who appeared on 
the program were Bertyne N. Collins, 
soprano, teacher of Miss Hopple, and 
J. Warren Erb, who was heard both 
as accompanist and soloist. 


Sokoloff’s Forces Visit Mansfield 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, May 12.—The Cleve- 
land Orchestra and _ its conductor, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, met with an ovation 
from a packed house at a recent concert 
in this city. The program, drawn from 
the works of Beethoven, Wagner, Bizet, 
Cyril Jenkins, Jarnefelt, Brahms, and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, was played with rare 
spirit and authority, and several encores 
had to be given. 

FLORENCE MACDONALD. 








ALBANY, N. Y. 


May 14.—The fourth season of the 
Monday Club Chorus was concluded on 
Avril 24 with a concert in Chancellor’s 
Hall, with Max Gegna, Russian ’cellist, 
as assisting artist. The chorus of sixty- 
five women directed by Elmer Tidmarsh 
sang Purcell’s “‘Nymphs and Shepherds” 
of Purcell, Spross’ “Texts” a twelfth 








GIULIO CRIMI 


century choral, “The Queen of April,” 
two Schubert songs, with solo part by 
Lillian Coyle: “Mandolin,” with solo by 


Mrs. Leo K. Fox, and Fourdrain’s 
“Along the Willows,” with solo by Mary 
Whish. “Eastern Song” was sung with 
violin obbligato by Lillian Jones and 
Regina Held. Mrs. George D. Elwe!! 
was the accompanist. Max Gegna was 
heartily applauded for  Béellmann’s 
Symphonic Variations, the Bach Suite 


unaccompanied, and a Rhapsody by 
Popper, and had to give encores. 
- « . The Trio Aesculapius, com- 


prising Dr. Joseph H. Bowers, violinist; 
Dr. Howard E. Lomax, flautist, and Dr. 
C. H. Louis Hacker, pianist, gave the 
intermission recital at the rehearsal! of 
the Albany Community Chorus on Apri 
23. . . «. ‘(The annual spring con 
cert of the Albany Mannerchor con- 
ducted by Henry Hammecher’ was 
given on April 24 in Eastern Star Hall. 
The assisting artists were: Mrs. Chris- 
tian T. Martin, soprano; William C. 
Kahle, baritone, and Raymond J. Zwack, 
violinist. . . . Rev. Michael Earls 
of the faculty of Holy Cross College, 
gave a lecture on “The Land of Song” 
on April 27 at the Academy of the Holy 
Name, Selections from Denza’s Can- 
tata, “The Garden of Flowers” was sung 
by the Academy Choral Society. 
W. A. HOFFMAN. 





WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


May 12.—A feature of the observance 
of Music Week was the performance 
of Coleridge-Taylor’s cantata “A Tale of 
Old Japan” at the annual public concert 
of Morning Musicales, Inc., at the Asbury 
Auditorium on May 1. Gerald F. Stew- 
art was the conductor, and the soloists 
were Sally Spencer Klump, soprano; 
Myrtle Landon Murphy, contralto; Hu- 
bert Senior of Rochester, tenor, and Earle 
Tuckerman of New York, bass. The 
choir comprised fifty voices, and the 
piano accompaniments were played by 
Mrs. Knapp. In a miscellaneous pro- 
gram which preceded the cantata, the 
Morning Musicales Orchestra, conducted 
by Andrew Goettel, played two numbers; 
vocal solos were given by Catherine 
Brooks, Mr. Senior, Mr. Tuckerman, and 


an organ solo by Edith Henderson. Ex- 
cerpts from “Carmen” were sung by 
Mrs. Klump, Elizabeth Martin, Mr. 


Senior, and Mr. Tuckerman in the last 
monthly program of Morning Musicales 
for the year. The accompaniments were 
played by Mrs. Fred Knapp. Mrs. 
Donald Gilbert read the story of the 
opera. WILHELMINA W. KNAPP. 


Opera Guild Gives Works in Paterson 


The Opera Guild of New York, whose 
purpose is to popularize grand opera and 
develop native talent, gave its first per- 
formance in the Lyceum Theater in Pat- 
erson, N. J., on April 24. The operas 
presented were “Cavalleria” and “Pagli- 
acci.”’ 
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THE LAST WORD IN THE VIOLIN MAKING 


My publication, the VIOLIN FACTS AND FANCIES, will be offered 
for subscription. Will contain interesting facts about the violin making 
The great Violin contest. 


J. D. HORVATH, 1861 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Write for free literature. 








For Students . 


Chorus for Women’s Voices 


Tel. Circle 10117 


THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 


Amateurs 


Address MISS JANB R. CATHCART, President, 200 West 57th Street, New York 


. Professionals 


Junior Branch for Young People 


Interviews by Appointment 











ETHELYNDE SMITH, 


Seventh Southern Tour, November and December, 1923. 


Soprano 


Fifth Tour to the Pacific Coast, January, February 








and March, 1924. Eastern Engagements en route, and in October, 1923, and April and May, 1924. 
Address: 458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine. 
CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano | ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 


Covent Garden, London 
De V ER Eimetrcpotitan Ce., N. ¥. 
Concert — Opera — Instruction 

109 Riverside Drive 





SAPIO 


Formerly Conductor Metro 
politan—Coach to Patti, 
Calve, Nordica and others. 
VEW YORK. Phone Schayler 8299 





317 West 95th St., N. Y. 


James HINCHLIFF Baritone | 3 


Artist-pupil of HAROLD HURLBUT 
(de Reszke Disciple) 





Riverside 4650 
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VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 
Elimimatien of Muscular Interference 


Studios: 801-2 Carnegie Hall 


INVESTIGATE! 


New York Oirele IBA‘ 





Star. 


R. E. 


Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 

















GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL z 


“Music in his soul and 


JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, 





soul in his music.”—Washington Evening 


Concert Direction 
NEW YORK CITY 


Exclusive 


(Knabe Piano) 














WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 








A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y 
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icati in mu- more characteristic of Miss Warren’s Candlyn’s “The Hottentot Child,” a bles,” first studies in Tune and Rhy: iy: 
3 yrs yin = psi? in- work, so far as it has come under our humorous number, and the same com- “Notes and Time, first lessons in} ad SYR. 
. . notice. These songs are interesting and, poser’s “Sleep, Beauty Bright.” Willy ing, and “The Very First Duets,” a. by Music 
terest to singers this jin g sense, better than the first men- Herrmann’s “O Sunshine Bright,” Julius Susan Ford; good material for begin. ; 
week. There is a well- tioned. They are light in sentiment, Kranz’s “Mah Honey” and F. Leslie ners (London: W eeks & Co. ; Chic go: brougl 
varied budget of songs, with well chosen texts, however, and pos- Calver’s “The Crystal Brook” are for Clayton F. Summy Co.). i ly’s Hi cuse, V 
many of which should ‘¢S8 a certain delicacy and neatness that three-part chorus of women’s voices. For Moods,” five quite a ~™ mpres. Ma sex 
find a ready response. Miss Warren male voices there are Alfred Moffat’s sions by H. G. Gibson-Butler. ranches Ml anda 
find a place on the programs of the has a tendency to mar the natural sim- “Dilly Dally,” humorous, and his “Haste and Berries” by Chesney Haddon, «nj Ty 
recital givers. Among these is a set  plicity of her theme by drifting into com- to the Bower of Robin Hood,” which also “Night,” a Tone-picture by Geo! rey ae 
of “Six Shakespeare Songs,” by Mario _ plexities in the accompaniments that at comes for women’s voices ; Edward Bal- Kaye, equally uneventful (London: Wj, HBby Nik 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco that is far times seem somewhat strained and lack- _lantine’s Night-balm and a stirring Paxton & Co.). on AD: 
as ing in meaning. Nevertheless, she has ‘Hunting Song” by Frances McCollin. SONGS stirring 
from the beaten track and of unusual a distinct talent, and her work holds out From the same press (Arthur P. Schmidt “The Lord Is My Light” by Ral Symph 
excellence. Chorus conductors will much promise. Co.) come an arrangement for mixed e or Ss My B Shall sal pa leaders 
i i ” + * * chorus of Arditi’s popular waltz, made Cox and “Behold, There Shall be , Mea 
be interested in the recent part-song —s 3 2 p a ae bs Day,” by Alfred Wooler, religious solo; jg ege, of 
publications listed, and there is are- Four Settings The name of Charles neg, Bln ga I ta gah of the every-day type, for high and low of, 300 
view of miscellaneous numbers that by Charles H. H. Gabriel, Jr., is mot uty nee smooth-flowing number, Voice. “Londonderry Air,” arranged i, “The C 
contains the names of some interest- ©@>riel. Jr. new to readers of this “Bchoes.” by F. Leslie Calver ’ a musicianly manner by G. A. Grant. *King— 
; publication, as he is iia . aoe : Schaefer and dedicated to Royal Jad. Fran 
ing works. MusicAL AMERICA’S correspondent in . mun (Arthur P. Schmidt). “Were | the Opera 
bot ag Chicago. Four songs from his pen They Mey Songs, oe i > fig oy il ser Sun” by Robert S. Flagler; a melodious, = 4 
, to introduce him as a composer. ey eligious an setting § 0 a brief encore son Schroeder & Gin. @fele,” 
Medenecare 8 ratio’ Gastelmuove. are entitled “The Kiss Refused,” “How the Other Suet an Fan” (Phtie,  *her). “The ls ates” 2 and | @, 
a Welleane by name, who Can I Forget Thee?” “In a Gondola Secular Just as oo | ee . of four songs of Old Japan by Boris MSoldier’ 
has had the courage to 2"4 “Behest” (Chicago: The Wakefield ; — ee cant , “th. ~ Levenson; for the most part serious and J§"°Ss) 
write modern music to Shakespeare lyrics, Press). Mr. Gabriel, in these numbers, well. Ser ont - lig me hal J xe ¥t th ‘t well-written, but lacking in inspiration, jad “T 
dressing them up in most modern garb shows some interesting and original well-marked religious flavor a “sy at “Lagoon Lullaby” by Gatty Sellars, , was in 
withal, and refraining from indulging in ideas, not always expressed with consist- church soloists will appreciate. It comes tuneful song of the popular type (Loi- audience 
the old English-pastorale type of music, "CY Perhaps, but meaningful, neverthe- for both high and low bao and iS don: Paxton & Co.). conclude 
which has been used ad nauseam by near. ess. The best of the four examples under written within a comfortable ry aaah sin Erika 
ly all composers who have attempted to consideration is the setting of a Ss From the same press mee il ® ge fly! aie ~” eva: — CO Tues 
hei ts to the great bard. These {170m Browning’s superb “In a Gondola.” Florence H. Peck, entitled “Pierrot, Little Serenade,” by Willie B. Stahl, MWieniay 
pay ti ~~ rig BOP. se Greet pase. He has caught something of the poem’s with words by Sara Teasdale; a straight- has considerable charm and brightness Mother m 
a 43 rit + oe * geen § diy that note of refined and tender passion. The forward melody for medium voice that and is not difficult; dedicated to Maxi- liam Be 
ag pe Pat Rag “y nth. amyl ro accompaniment has both grace and color, would prove an effective little encore milian Pilzer (G. Schirmer). “Gavotte Arts cor 
one usuasy treats them with scant notice ond its freedom in balancing melodies in song. Antique,” by Harold Leslie Frank, a works, ‘ 


and avoids them entirely, if possible. 
But here is a composer, and a foreigner 
at that, who has a real appreciation of 
Shakespeare, unshackled by an unwhole- 
some tradition. In this set of “Six 
Shakespeare Songs” (London: J. & W. 
Chester) there are, in the first volume, 
an “Old Song” from “Twelfth Night,” 
“Fancy” from “The Merchant of Venice” 
and “Fairies” from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” In the second volume 
are ‘Under the Greenwood Tree,” “Win- 
ter Wind” and “Springtime,” all from 
“As You Like It.” The music accom- 
panying them is in a thoroughly modern 
idiom, but it faithfully portrays the 
texts. There is a wealth of melody, 
neither commonplace nor saccharine, and 
the composer’s harmonic palette is rich 
and varied in color. There are delicious 
touches of originality, such as the set- 
ting of “Fairies,” beginning: “You 
spotted snakes with double tongue,” with 
its ad libitum parts for triangle, and for 
chorus of soprano and contralto follow- 
ing the song of the fairy. The piano 
part consists mostly of a sustained fifth 
in the bass, with the right hand playing 
a running accompaniment of sixteenth 
notes, while between there is an insistent 
succession of double seconds, the whole 
giving an impression both of a lullaby 
and of the fairies, “newts and blind 
worms,” and the rest. There is a wealth 
of fascinating and charming music in 
these songs which singers should not be 
slow to appreciate. 


* * Sad 
Cradle Song Another  sleep-wooing 
by Ivan S. song that has delight- 
Langstroth ful possibilities for 
contraltos is Ivan S. 


Langstroth’s “Cradle Song” (Composers’ 
Music Corporation). Its whole concep- 
tion is unusual in its simplicity and rich- 
ness; it shows both imagination and 
musicianshiv. The composer has used 
only English words, which he has trans- 
lated from the German, making the 
poem passably good, though “morning” 
and “dawning” were never intended to 


rhyme. 
* * ad 


Elinor Remick Elinor Remick Warren 
Warren's Latest is one of the rising 
Songs generation of compos- 

ers who is beginning to 
attract attention. Her songs have gained 
a considerable meed of recognition and 
are to be found on a number of pro- 
grams. She shows signs of being pro- 
lific, and the number of her published 
works is rapidly growing. Three songs 
of her creating have recently come to 
hand. They are all put out by the same 
publishing firm (Harold Flammer) and 
show certain qualities that call for com- 
ment. The simplest of the three, “Golden 
Yesterdays,” is the one which makes the 
strongest appeal, though toward the end 
it loses a little of its character. The 
other two. “Children of the Moon” and 
“Fairy Hills of Dreams,” are rather 


the piano part against the voice lends it 
an attractive independence that is be- 
coming. “The Kiss Refused” is a melo- 
dious song, but a little commonplace in 
idea. ‘“Behest” is another good song 
with a well carried-out intention, fram- 
ing Robert Bridges’ words appropriately. 
There is something of violence mixed 
with Mr. Gabriel’s utterance here and 
there—a commendable exuberance that 
he will restrain and repress as time goes 
on. He has also a habit of utilizing 
archaic time values, such as four-two 
and three-eight. 
* 


Grace Atkinson Kim- 
ball has supplied the 
verses and Claire Nor- 
den the music for a set 
of “Six Children’s 
Prayers” (G. Ricordi & Co.) that deal 
with different phases of child life. The 
music is simple and tuneful, and at times 
not uninteresting, though there is noth- 
ing distinctive or inspired about it. 
Rather these songs are sugar-coated les- 
sons in morality for the voungsters, and 
as such they fulfill their aim. Miss Kim- 
ball’s verses are nicely done and are the 
sort of words one would like a child to 
memorize—with the possible exception of 
the third number that begins “O Heav- 
enly Father, help me quick,” which is 
as weak grammatically as it is firm mor- 
ally. 


Prayers for 
Children Both 
Good and 
Naughty 


* * * 


Part-Songs for Among the new part- 


Men's and songs, both original 
Women’s and arranged, are some 
Choruses melodious and attrac- 


tive numbers that cho- 
ruses will like. Most of them are rather 
simple, so far as their technical demands 
are concerned, and are written by com- 
posers who know how to make their 
voice-leading effective. For women’s 
chorus there are “At Sunrise” by Kathe- 
rine K. Davis, a straightforward melody 
that is marred by improperly accented 
syllables and words, and Ernest A. 
Dicks’ “Over Hill, Over Dale,” both for 
two-part treble chorus; Cuthbert Harris’ 
“Silver Sleighbells,” a setting of Poe’s 
poem, “The Bells”; T. Frederick H. 


“Ellerman 


570 West 156th Street, New York City 
Phone Billings 1593 
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Another “Hit” Charles Wakefield Cad- 


by Charles man has written what 
Wakefield promises to be another 
Cadman “hit” in his new’song, 

“Like Some Young 
Troubadour.” It has one of those in- 


gratiating melodies that are characteris- 
tic of the work of this popular composer. 
He has only to capture one of the myriad 
that seemingly are always inviting his 
attention—say, of some sixteen bars’ 
length, as it is in this instance—repeat 
it for the second stanza, varying the 
simple and effective accompaniment, add 
a short coda of four bars—and there it 
is! It comes in four keys to oblige all 
singers (White-Smith Music Publishing 
Co.). 
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PIANO 


“The Chariot Race,’ Etude Charac- 
teristique, by Homer N. Bartlett, a dash- 
ing study of moderate difficulty written 
in a musicianly manner and suggested 
by Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur”; “Eight 
Little Pieces for Little Folks” by N. 
Louise Wright, published together; each 
eight bars in length accompanied by 
verses (G. Schirmer). “Valse Amabile” 
by E. Marion Sexton; a commonplace 
morsel dedicated to the composer’s 
teacher, Henry Holden Huss (Schroeder 
& Gunther). The third and last volume 
of Gustav L. Becker’s edition of Bach’s 
Fifteen Two-part Inventions, Nos. 11 to 
15, in which Mr. Becker has supplied the 
harmonic structure and figured bass as 
an analytical aid to the pupil (New 
York: Gustav Becker). “Musical Ram- 
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good example of a charming old dance 
(O. Flaschner Music C.). 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE 


“Miniature” Waltz by A. B. Keene, Straus 
for two pianos, eight hands, and “The §,.. pla’ 
Princess” Waltz by A. Sartorio, for two, the ¢ 
pianos, six hands; both numbers for ng sty 
junior grades. “La Capricieuse” by BRscasons 
George Eggeling; another waltz, for Buadershi 
two pianos, four hands, moderately difi- B+. wer, 


cult (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). Andante 
in C for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, by & 
Reissinger. Vivace for the same combi- | 
nation, by Raff; both good numbers that 
do not make great demands on the play- 
ers (London: W. Paxton & Co.). 
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Tamaki Miura 
Japanese Prima Donna 

Soprano 


Just returned from triumphal 
concert tour of JAPAN and 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


On tour with SAN CARLO 
ae OPERA COMPANY Season 

Phote © Elgin 1922-1923, 

Concerts and Recitals given in costume with 


Maestro Aldo Franchetti, Composer, at the piano. 
For Concert dates, season 1922-1923, address: 





Management: Fortune Gallo 


1128-29 Aeolian Hall, New York Ww A 
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STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 
817 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 7985 
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TENOR 


Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitals 
Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 73d St., New York 
Columbus 9500 
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Voice Teacher 
Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
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LOUIS 


ROBERT 


ORGANIST—OCONDUOTOR—PIANIST 

Now in New York 

Formerly Asst. Conductor to Willem Mengelberg, 

end Organist Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Holland, 

8t. Bavo Cathedral, Haarlem, Holland. 

Available for Concerts, Recitals 

Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Studio: 351 W. 57th St., New York 
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Openings for Good Talent 


Glen Morris Stark, Studio 816, 
Director Carnegie Hall 
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3810 Broadway, Corner 159 St., New York 
Telephone Wadsworth 7810 
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Gunster and Frank Cuthbert, all of Opera sang arias from “Benvenuto yeux,’ from Massenet’s “Le Cid”; a 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL whom aroused warm applause. Cellini,” “Dinorah” and “Don Carlos” group of Russian songs and two groups 


ROUSES SYRACUSE 


Visitors Appear with Local 
Artists in Attractive 
Concerts 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., May 14.—The annual 
Music Festival of Central New York 
prought many visiting artists to Syra- 
who joined with the local forces in 





cuse,; 


a series of concerts of admirable 
standard. 
The Cleveland Symphony, conducted 


by Nikolai Sokoloff, opened the festival 
on April 30 at Keith’s Theater with a 


stirring performance of Rachmaninoff’s 
Symphony in E Minor. Under the 
leadership of Howard Lyman of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts, the Festival Chorus 
of 300 voices sang with great spirit 
“The Challenge of Thor,” from Elgar’s 
“King Olaf.” 

Frances Alda of the Metropolitan 
Opera was the soloist of the evening, 
and sang an aria from Boito’s “Mefisto- 
fele,’ the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” 
and a group which included “The 
Soldier’s Bride” and “O, What Happi- 
ness,” by Rachmaninoff, “The Singer” 
and “The Birth of Morn.” Mme. Alda 
was in fine voice, and delighted her 
audience. The “Tannhauser” Overture 
concluded the program. 

Erika Morini, violinist, was acclaimed 
at Tuesday afternoon’s concert in the 
Wieniawski Concerto in D Minor and 
other miscellaneous numbers. Dr. Wil- 
liam Berwald of the College of Fine 
Arts conducted two of his own orchestral 
works, “Fantasy” and “On the Trail.” 
The first, which was especially interest- 
ing, is in the style of the French School. 
He Pig warmly applauded for both 
vorks. 

Strauss’ tone-poem “Don Juan” 
was played by the Cleveland Orchestra 
in the evening with a wealth of color 
pnd striking tonal effects. Haydn’s 
‘Seasons” was also performed under the 
eadership of Howard Lyman. The solo- 
sts were Jeanette Vreeland, Frederick 


An interesting feature of the fourth 
concert was-the singing of the school 
children’s chorus conducted by John J. 
Raleigh, supervisor of music in the Syra- 
cuse public schools. With good tone, 
rhythm and diction the children sang 
“La Paloma,’ “Bedouin Love Song,” 
Brahms’ “Lullaby” and “Away to the 
Woods.” Miss Vreeland in arias from 
“Tosca” and “Romeo and Juliet,” and in 
a group of English songs for which the 
accompaniments were sympathetically 
played by Franklin Cowell, a senior in 
the College of Fine Arts, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, deepened the fine impression she 
had made on the previous evening. The 
orchestra, conducted by Arthur Shep- 
herd, played effectively the “Rienzi” 
Overture and other numbers. 

Giuseppe de Luca of the Metropolitan 


on Wednesday evening with so much 
success that a capacity audience obliged 
him to add encores until it was time to 
run for his train. The chorus was again 


successful in “Glorious Forever,” by 
Rachmaninoff, “Harold Harfager,” by 
Horatio Parker, and the “Hymn to 


Raphael,” by Bossi, which was sung a 
cappella and had to be repeated. The 
orchestra played the overture “Gwendo- 
line” by Chabrier, two movements from 
the Brahms Symphony in C Minor, and 
“The Russian Easter” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Mr. Sokoloff, in explaining 
this work, added a few words of con- 
gratulation on the artistic progress of 
the Syracuse Festival, and prophesied 
an even greater success in 1924. 
H. B. 
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Kathryn Meisle Soloist with 
Rubinstein Club—Local 
Artists Appear 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, May 12.—Elias Bree- 
skin, violinist, has been appointed con- 
certmaster and soloist of Moore’s Rialto 


Theater orchestra, which is conducted by 
George Wild. Mr. Moore has brought 
a number of noted artists, conductors 
and composers for engagements of a 
week or more at the theater in the past, 
but the securing of Mr. Breeskin as 
concertmaster has been the most impor- 
tant step forward to date. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, was heard 
as soloist with the Rubinstein Club, in 
the last concert of the season, at the 
Masonic Auditorium, on May 1. Among 
the interesting choral numbers was the 
following group of folk songs arranged 
for women’s voices by Deems Taylor: 
“The Wedding Dress,” Breton; “Grizzley, 
Grumpy, Granny,” Belgian; “Good- 
night,” Czech; “My Grief,” Armenian, 
and “Nearest and Dearest,” Tuscan. 
Piano accompaniments for four hands 
were played by Mrs. Howard Blandy and 
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NOW BOOKING 
SECOND TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


MARCEL DUPRE 


Organist at Notre Dame Cathedral, Paris 
IN AMERICA OCTOBER 1923 TO APRIL 1924 


Sixty per cent of Dupre’s available time is already reserved 


Exclusive Management 


ALEXANDER RUSSELL and BERNARD LABERGE 


East of the Mississippi 
Address ALEXANDER RUSSELL 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York City, N. Y. 


West of the Mississippi and Canada 
Address BERNARD LABERGE 
70 St. James St., Montreal, Canada 














SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


For teachers and students of singing personally conducted by 


DR. P. MARIO MARAFIOTI 


Author ef 
Caruso’s Method of Voice Production 


For particulars and booklet on Natural Singing write to Miss B. Friede, 


secretary of 


the 


Marafioti Voice Culture Institute 
The Wyoming, 7th Avenue and 55th St., New York 


Circle 3242 





Miss Locher. Claude Robeson is the 
conductor of the women’s organization, 
and Mrs. Robert Daegleish is the presi- 
dent. 

Lucy Dickinson Marx, soprano, gave 
an interesting concert at the New Wil- 
lard Hotel on April 30, for the United 
Daughters of the Confederacv. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Offterdinger, pianist, 
and J. O. Hodge, accompanist. Mrs. 
Marx is a recent addition to the musical 
con nunity in Washington, and a former 
resident of Alabama. The program in- 
cluded the aria, “Pleurez, pleurez, mes 
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The Baldwin Ptano 


INCORPORATED 

CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Ave. 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS 
1111 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 





Aighhwin Picsun 


exclusively in his concerts and recitals. 


“The Baldwin Piano completely satisfies the highest 
It is a great pleasure to play on such an 


half of next season. 





of American songs. 

Beatrice Wainwright, soprano, gave a 
very interesting costume recital at the 
National Cathedral School on April 28. 
A program of French bergerettes and 
English pastorals was given. This 
artist was heard again at the first an- 
nual convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versal Alliance at the New Willard Hotel 
last week. Her program included 
Musetta’s waltz song from “Bohéme”; 
“Maman, dites moi,” by Weckerlin, and 
“Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Vary,” by 
Brown. Mary Eyre MacElree was an 
able accompanist. 


Maria Carreras, pianist, was heard in 
a group of piano numbers at the conven- 
tion of the Women’s Universal Alliance 
on the same day. 


A chamber music recital, of which 
there are few in Washington, was given 
at the Arts Club on Sunday evening, 
April 29, by Mrs. Paul Bleyden, pianist; 
Mrs. Duff Lewis, violinist, and Doré 
Walten, = ’cellist. Grace Washburn, 
soprano, was assisting artist. Mozart’s 
Trio in C, Grieg’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano in F, and trios by Delibes, César 
Cui and Widor formed an attractive 
program. Miss Washburn, who made 
her first professional appearance, gave 
promise in numbers sung to accompani- 
ments by Mrs. Bleyden. 


Kathryn Riggs, harpist, was the soloist 
at the regular Sunday evening “com- 
munity sing” at the Central High School 
on April 29. The events are being con- 


ducted by Robert Lawrence. 
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Company 


NEW YORK 
665 Fifth Av. 
LOUISVILLE 
521 S. Fourth Ave. 
DALLAS 
1807 Commerce St. 
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“The world’s greatest exponent of the violin as Teacher, Composer and Artist” 


will teach at the 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, beginning Sept. 18. 


Free Scholarship, including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition, 


Address ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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DENVER, CoLo.—Emil Eyer of New 
York, tenor, was heard in a song recital 
at Trinity Church with C. Wellington 
Foltz at the piano, and made an excel- 
lent impression. 


ok * ok 
WATERLOO, Iowa.—Henry Iblings, 
tenor, and Violette Gahlbeck, soprano, 
gave an interesting concert at Walnut 
Street Baptist Church, with George 
Samson as accompanist. 
e* 2 6 
CANTON, Ou1I0.—Pupils were _ pre- 
sented in recent recitals by Georgia 


Flad, Mrs. Loraine Peter Adams, Mar- 
guerite Sorg, Lola List, Helen Holland, 


Jeannette Cole Smith- Armitage, and 
Mount Marie College. 
o* * * 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—Thirty-five pupils 


who had been prepared by Henri Wein- 
reich in piano, and by Joseph Imbrogulia 
and William Chenowoeth in violin, ap- 
peared in a students’ recital at the Eu- 
ropean Conservatory. 

* * * 

WHEELING, Va.—Jessie Wolfe-Lipp- 
hardt and Elsa Gundling-Duga pre- 
sented three students in a recital at the 
Y. W. C. A. auditorium: Elsie Jones, 


pianist; Rebecca Kerr, contralto, and 
Walter Schane, baritone. 
* * * 

WIcHITA, KaNn.— Maibelle Higgins, 


teacher of piano at the Lowell grade 
school, presented the following pupils in 
a recent recital: Martharene Pirtle, John 
Madison, Thelma Parks, William Thomp- 


son, Merrill Cassidy, Rex Cates, Vera 
Benway, Katherine Ewing, Josephine 
Thompson. 
cd * * 
MIAMI, Mana Zucca has been 





elected honorary associate president of 


“Occan® Ocean 





y elial 


the Miami Women’s Chorus, in recog- 
nition of the interest she has shown in 
the work of this organization. Mrs. 
John R. Livingston is president, and 
Bertha Foster of the Miami Conser- 
vatory is conductor. 

aK cs a 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Eleanor Hutchins, 
James Watkins, Mary Morris, Elizabeth 
Crawford, Irene Hachez, Elizabeth West, 
Drusilla Albert, Rose Ackerman, Madge 
Downey, Elizabeth Merriam, Kenneth 
Robertson and Elizabeth Jordan, pupils 
of Augusta Gentsch, were brought for- 
ward in recital recently. 

rr ae 

SEATTLE, WAsH.—The following piano 
pupils of Anna Grant Dall, of the Cor- 
nish School faculty, were heard in reci- 
tal: Eleanor King, Elna Burgeson, Cath- 
erine Pinney, Kathryn Hazen, Frances 
Williams, Mary Dawson, and ’Margaret 
Joslin. They were assisted by Elizabeth 
Choate, violinist, pupil of Maurice Le- 
plat. 
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MiAMI, FLtA.—The Student Music Club 
heard a recent program given by Clara 
Cohen and Margaret Ring. The annual 
election of officers resulted as follows: 
Mrs. S. L. Smith, president; Margaret 
Ring, vice-president; Evelyn Buehlman, 
secretary; Junita Bell, treasurer; Lottie 
Smith, publicity secretary; Marguerite 


Denicke, historian. 
e #2 *# 


Mason City, Iowa.—The first of a 
series of three recitals by pupils of the 
High School was given by Helen Van 
Sickle, Mary Newcomb, Alice Priebe, 
Ethel Jensma, Ruth Hethland, Ruth Bar- 
ney, Marcella Bestline, Jean Mickey and 
Glada Gage, piano; Mollie Schultz, Jac- 
queline Temple, Delivan Hogan, Lucille 


Lawler, Erick Renner, Cora Bauman 
and Lois Green, violin; Draper Long, 
flute, and Robert Chambers, clarinet. 

* * *” 


MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—A_ program 
arranged by Martha Boughner was given 
before the Women’s Music Club by Nel- 
lie Jenkins, Margaret Madden, Lucille 
Vandervort and Margaret Gregg, so- 
pranos; Mary Price, contralto; Claire 
Harkins, violinist, and Evelyn Harkins, 
Ella Reger, Lillian Finn, Ethel Borden 
Black and Grace Martin Snee, pianists. 

OK * a 


JENKINTOWN, Pa.—Elizabeth Debow 
Thompson, mezzo-soprano, and Ethlyn 
Marguerite Selner, pianist, appeared in 
an interesting lecture-recital, “Songs 
and Song Writers,” at Beechwood School 
recently. Songs by Schubert, Tosti, De- 
bussy, MacDowell, Cadman, and other 
composers, and piano solos by Liszt and 
MacDowell were included in the pro- 


gram. 
* * * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Tuesday Mu- 
sicale Students’ Club recently presented 
a program at the home of Mrs. Edward 
W. Mulligan. Those taking part were 
Blanch Byer, Gertrude Keenan, Betty 
Rosner and Ruth Moffett, pianists; Mrs. 
Minnie C. Weismiller, soprano, with 
Alice C. Wysard as accompanist; Elsie 
Jenkins, soprano, with Josephine Hatha- 
way at the piano, and Anna Bodell Na- 
gle, soprano, with Gertrude H. Miller as 
accompanist. 

ok or 

ALBANY, N. Y.—Mrs. John Stark of 
Fifeshire, Scotland, has been engaged as 
contralto soloist at the Westminster 
Church. Mrs. Stark has sung in oratorio 
and concert work, as well as in church 
services, in England and Scotland. In 
recent concerts at the West End Presby- 
terian Church Mrs. J. Malcolmn Angus, 
soprano; Mrs. Louise Beaman Haefner, 
contralto; John Dick, bass; David 
Brockway, tenor; Paula Smith, pianist, 
and Lillian M. Jones, violinist, were the 
soloists. Henrietta D. Knapp and Miss 
Smith played the accompaniments. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The following pupils 
of A. Y. Cornell, teacher of singing, 


gave a concert under the auspices of 
Academy of the Holy Names, in Ch 
cellor Hall: Elizabeth Reohr, John 
Dandurand, Harold Cooper, 
Hayes, Madelyn Preiss Winchester, | 
rion Dudley, Ralph Pitcher, ™M 
Chitty Dix, Grace Klugman Swa 
George Timmons, Lillian Shepard \ 
lis, Chester Gilligan, Mardi Kenny, J. 
Roy Willis, Grace Beaumont, Maz 
Eliasoff, Helen Brockway, Marie Bx 
hardi Taaffe, Viola Gunzel Hailes 
Mme. Haefner. 
* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—A _ program 
given before the Thursday Musical C 
at the studio of Mrs. Arthur Bewell, ., 
Mrs. La Forres Efaw, Mrs. Ralph \ 
Nichols, Mrs. W. E. O’Keefe, Mrs. Lay 
rence Goodhue, Mrs. John B. Blair : 


Gladys Wheeler, singers; Louise Hil; r. 


Mrs. Vance Thompson, Mrs. F. W. Gow 
hue and Mrs. C. W. Chandler, pianis:;: 
and Mrs. Forrest B. Smith, violin 
The glee singers of the Women’s U i- 
versity Club appeared in a recent pro- 
gram, with Mrs. William Earhart at 
piano; and others who took part w: 
Mrs. Israel Nelson, Mrs. Philip Ma 
bride, Mrs. Victor Zednick, Mrs. Vir: 
Hancock, Dorothea Hopper and Hel 
Ferryman. 
* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—At a meeting of 

Y » & Sisterhood musical numbers 
were given by Katherine Lewis Mechem, 
Lena Weight, Susie Ballinger Newman, 
and Roy Campbell. Miss Weight ani 
Mrs. Newman gave explanatory talks 0: 
the program. A recital was given re 
cently at Mount Carmel Academy }y 
Pluma Algeo and Mary Bowling, pupils 
of the conservatory of music of the 
Academy. In the childrens’ recital by 
pupils of members of the Wichita Musi- 
cal Club, at the High School, the teach- 
ers whose pupils were heard included 
Mrs. T. M. Voss, Mrs. E. Higginson. 
Mabel Capron, Mary Terrill, Mrs. Kirke 
Mechem, Mrs. Harry Myers. The pupils 
were: Betty Weaver. Mary Margaret 
Means, Leah Mitchell, Dorothy Jane 
Foulston, Philip Hamilton, Margaret 
Myers, Mabel Lee. Esther Anderson, 
Melvin Crocker, Theo Bess Morgan, 
Barbara Butts, Evelyn King. 
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Clarence Adler 
PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Sol Alberti 
PIANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
124 West 78th St., New York 
Phone Endicott 5840 








Julia Allen 
Exponent o 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
875 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 





Ethel Altemus 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 








Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 








Eugene Bernstein 
eacher of Piano 
Studio: 22" West 85th Street, New York 
hone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio 


SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric picTion 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


nglish 
1 West 89th St., Riverside 2605 


*~. 
Dudley Buck 
471 West End Ave. 
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Teacher of Singing 
Phone Schuyler 6870 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French 
and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 
N.Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly —. . » Sevese Garden, > antes, Be. 
Teacher: 7 oe Carle Op. 
Vocal Seatio: 294 mv. “Sind St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 65th St. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Emma A. Dambmann 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singer 
137 West 93d St. Riveseide 1436 


CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
John Warren Erb ACCOMPANICS 
Tel. Columbus 2297 
Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 


Frank Farrell 
CONCERT PIANIST 
Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 


Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 
Coach for Concert 


Frances Foster , © Operatic Articts 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 























Helen Allen Hunt 
Tesches of name 
eacher o g 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays. 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Bexiin, 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6290 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York Schuyler 0506 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 
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Carmen Reuben MEZZO SOPRANO 


eacher of Singin 
Aveltetda” for Concerts and ‘Recitals 
140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
007-608 Carnegie Hall, New Yom 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 

Teacher of Sin 

Studio, 144 East 62d St. 
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Henrietta Sry Te 

TEACHER OF aveme 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


COnPeSEh PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Si 
Studio: Cacnentio Hen eis 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 6675 

















E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 
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Researches Yield Rich Harvest of Incan Music 
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[Continued from page 3] 





if that other theory be correct that 
South America was once linked with a 
territory which afterward disappeared 
in some convulsion of nature, in which 
the people of Atlantis perished. 

The music of the Incas has _ been 
transmitted, not by the written page, 
but by word of mouth, from generation 
to generation. It suffered vicissitudes, 
like the other arts, when war swept the 


country. When, in the ravages of the 
Southern invasion (believed to have 
occurred in 800 A. D.) the ancient 


civilization was almost shattered with 
the disappearance of the last of the 
Amautas, Pachacuti VI, who was killed 
in the battle of La Raya, the folk-songs 
of the people lived; they grew with the 
Inca conquests, as the new empire ex- 
panded with the re-occupation of Cuzco, 
and they were threatened with extinc- 
tion in the clash of the two civilizations 
at the Spanish conquest. Mr. Robles 
has performed an arduous duty extend- 
ing over many years, in collecting this 
music, and the value of the service he 
has thus rendered is attested by Alberto 
Villalba, who says that the continued 
explorations and investigations conduct- 
ed by Mr. Robles have given him the 
primacy in the folk-lore of Peru. ; 

Mr. Robles, who was born in the city 
of Huanuco, Peru, in 1871, and was edu- 
cated at the College of Guadalupe and 
the University of San Marcos, devoted 
himself to archzological and ethnologi- 
cal investigations after leaving the Uni- 
versity, beginning this work when he 
made his first discoveries in a tomb at 
Jauja, near Lima. For many years he 
superintended excavations at Nazca for 
the Government of Peru, in a field which 
is rich in relics of the Incan empire, or 
Tahuantisuyo. 

By his indefatigable study of the tra- 
ditions handed down to the Peruvians of 
his own day also, Mr. Robles has con- 
tributed materially to the world’s knowl- 
edge of this unique civilization. He has 
lectured widely in the United States and 
elsewhere on this subject. He has re- 
ceived gold medals from the Universi- 
ties of Cuzco and Lima. the municipal- 
ity of Lima, the Bolivia Geographical 
Society and other authorities, and has 
written many articles on Peruvian 
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archeology. Mr Robles has composed 
two operas based on Inca melodies—one 
to a libretto by S. David Rubio, and the 
other to a libretto by the Peruvian poet 
Bustamente. 

In the course of an interview, Mr. 
Robles gave an interesting survey of 
music among the Incas:— 


Ruins Tell Their Story 


“Temple, tomb and palace ruins, as 
well as other monuments, vestiges of old 
and vanished civilizations which scientific 
investigation discovers throughout the 
world from day to day,” he said, “tell us 
of the different religious beliefs of the 
epochs which they represent; of their 
mortuary cults, of their architectural 
progress, and even of their social and 
political organization. Peru, a land in- 
caleulably rich in all those products 
coveted by man, was the land chosen by 
the mysterious dynasty of the Incas for 
the foundation of the admirable empire 
of Tahuantinsuyo. It is in this country, 
perhaps the only one in the world today, 
that the observer can find the original 
source of music, from its first human 
appearances and in its first manifesta- 
tions. It is the greatest remaining trace 
of the ancient Inca civilization and one 
which has been able to maintain itself to 
the present time in spite of all the con- 
fusion of the Conquest. 


Cultivated Folk-lore in Secret 


“The Inca music salvaged from the an- 
nihilating activities of the conquerers 
well-nigh perished a short time after- 
ward, for, owing to persecution and the 
timid character of those who cultivated 
it, it was relegated to the most remote 
sections of the conquered territory, 
where it was cherished and cultivated in 
secret, dragging out a languid existence 
amid the white winding-sheets of snowy 
Andean peaks. The ordinances promul- 
gated by the Spanish viceroys were ab- 
solute in their cruelty: the Indian who 
was caught singing or playing his racial 
airs on his quena was subjected to the 
most frightful and infamous _ punish- 
ment. 

“Marvelous is the remembrance re- 
tained by the indigenous Peruvian races 
of verified happenings dating back to 
epochs shrouded in the mists of time; 
and, since modern civilization has not as 
yet reached them, they live the life of 
their forbears, transmitting their tradi- 
tions, usages and customs orally, from 
generation to generation, and also their 
music, whose melodies are intimately as- 
sociated with every action of their lives. 
It is due to this stationary social condi- 
tion that their melodies, unquestionably 
the most ancient in the world, have come 
down to us, and with them a multitude 
of instruments taken from the millenary 
tombs of their race. 

“Peru is divided into six zones or re- 
gions known by the following names: 
The Costa, the Sierra, the Pufia, the 
Cordillera, the Ceja de Montana and 
the Montana, or the great selvas, 
which extend to the borders of Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador and Colom- 
bia. The savage tribes which inhabit 
these selvas or forests never had nor 
have at present such a thing as a definite 
melody. Nevertheless, they sing their 
joys and sorrows in a three-note se- 
quence, whose intervals vary according 
to tribe, and owing to the fact the in- 
dividual tone-sequence serves as a kind 
of signal by means of which members of 
the same tribe distinguish each other. 
Their dance-music is frightfully monoto- 
nous. It reduces itself to a marking of 
time with village drums, hollowed reeds, 
untuned pipes or whistles, and the cries 
of those present at the dance, which cor- 
respond to the shouts, leaps, contortions 
and grimaces of the dancers, who imitate 
to perfection the feline movements of the 
wild beasts. 


Preserving Ancestral Traditions 


“The gigantic Andean chain, the fan- 
tastic vertebral column of the South 
American Continent, which will endure 
while the world exists as the most ade- 
quate natural monument to the civiliza- 
tion of the Incas, comprises in its val- 
leys, mountain regions and cordilleras 
some four millions of indigenes descend- 
ed from the ancient inhabitants of the 
empire, who, as already has been men- 
tioned, preserve the usages and customs 
of their ancestors. A _ tranquil, hos- 
pitable and respectful race, with excep- 
tional gifts in an artistic way, princi- 
pally as regards music, their melodies, 


instinct with the most profound senti- 
ment, even when they are dance-tunes, 
offer the clearest indications for the 
study and comprehension of the psycho- 
logical condition and character of the 
race which has produced and cultivated 
them. 

“It is evident that the Incas passed 
agen laws regarding the preservation 
of the melodies and dances of the indi- 
vidual tribes which they successively 
conquered. It is only thus that the great 
variety of rhythms and scales existing 
in their music, which to this day are 
used but not confused in the regions in 
which they originated, can be explained. 

“The variety of instruments was also 
relatively great for the epoch. The 
Incas had a kind of flute (quena), vary- 
ing in size from six inches to more than 
a meter, which they fashioned of a par- 
ticular species of reed, the shoa, as well 
as gold, silver and human tibias, usually 
those of women, thinking in this way to 
keep a hold on the sentiment of one loved 
which death had torn from them. Then 
there was the Pan-pipe, which they 
called antara, in the Quichua tongue, or 
sicus, in the Aimara language. These, 
too, were reeds and, like the quenas, 
varied in size. The most costly were 
also fashioned of gold, silver and baked 
clay. The shogotaqui or “singing reed” 
—in my opinion the instrument at pres- 
ent known as the chirimia—very similar 
to the quena, yet with a different em- 
bouchure, is equivalent to the modern 
oboe. The small quenas, called pin- 
cuyllo, which are seen to this very day, 
were purely pastoral instruments. The 
Incas had stringed instruments. A species 
of harp or lyre, very primitive in con- 
struction, and with no more than five 
strings—we cannot give its name, since 
no historian has mentioned it in his 
works—has been found in a tomb in 
Junin. The acllu (goura) consisted of a 
wooden bow a meter or more in length, 
with a single string. 

“The Incas also knew and used as in- 
struments of war a kind of trumpet 
which produced two or three rough and 
very powerful notes, which served to 
call together the people. These trumpets 
were made of reeds wound about each 
other in spiral form; at the present day 
they are formed of bull’s horns. Their 
war clarion is very similar to that in 
use now, and very costly specimens in 
silver, as well as clay specimens, have 
been found in the tombs. The giant 
conch-shell (pututo) took the place of 
the trumpet and was highly esteemed. 

“Among percussion instruments were 
included the smallest, called tinya, as 
well as the large drum, known as the 
huancar (bombo). In addition, they em- 
ployed in their dances a number of tim- 
brels made of hide of different sizes, and 
rattles of gold and silver, which they 
fastened to their ankles in strings. I 
myself have often witnessed these dances 
of the indigenous Indians in the Andean 
villages, and the effect produced by these 
rattles in the dance, as they mark the 
rhythm, is very charming. 


Pentatonic Scale Used 


“Examples of all these instruments 
have been found in the tombs of various 
epochs whose antiquity fluctuates be- 
tween 1500 and 3000 years. Their tonal 
register is varied in scales. The inter- 
vals, in those having three tones or 
notes, are not subject to rule; they vary 
capriciously, and this, no doubt, is due 
to lack of practice on the part of those 
who made them, for each individua! 
music-lover thought himself fitted to 
make his own instruments. From this 
beginning, which we may call the origin 
of Inca music, we. already find, in the 
four-note instruments, a tendency toward 
a pentatone development, for in a clear 
and invariable manner they yield the 
following intervals: Re, Fa. Sol, La; 
and these, later on, are supplemented by 
the minor third, La, Do, thus forming 
the complete Inca pentatone scale. 

“The fact that a large number of in- 
struments (quenas and antaras) have 
been found which have the pentatone 
repeated in the octave, in tombs whose 
age approximates some 3000 years or 
more, such as the tombs of Tiahuanacu, 
the eastern part of Suzcto and Nazca, 
proves to us that the Inca music attained 
its completest development within this 
scale at a period far in advance of the 
Greeks, among whom Pythagoras alone, 
about 1500 years before the Christian 
era, commenced to popularize his dis- 
covery of the said octave. 

“All the Inca melodies are singable, 


with the exception of a few pastoral lays 
and huainos, which because of their nu- 
merous fioriture and grupettos, their in- 
strumental style and lively agility, do 
not lend themselves to song. 

“These songs are numerous and varied. 
I have succeeded in collecting approxi- 
mately 400 of these airs, with their re- 
spective poems. Among the Inca songs 
are hymns to the gods, special chants, 
sacred and martial; songs in praise of 
the Inca monarchs, prayers to the clouds, 
begging rain for the sown fields, harvest 
and sowing songs, with individual songs 
for each variety of crop, elegies for the 
dead, and a large variety of popular 
dance-songs differing from those used in 
the court dances. 


“The sweetest of all these melodies, 
however, are unquestionably the love- 
songs. The Incas, a race full of feeling, 
tranquilly and well-nigh exclusively dedi- 
cated to agricultural labor, regarded love 
as life’s supreme crown, and their soul 
expressed its highest and purest senti- 
ments in the love-song. It was for this 
reason that an Inca lover, after his be- 
loved had been dead for a time, under- 
took a pilgrimage to her tomb, to take 
from the skeleton of the object of his 
affections the tibia or shin-bone and turn 
it into a quena, whose sounds would fill 
him with the profoundest melancholy, 
recalling the memory of the adored 
woman of whom death had robbed him. 


“The practically universal destruction 
of the indigenous Indian race on the 
Pacific coast of Peru and the establish- 
ment of the conquerors in the most popu- 
lous places in the land made it natural 
for the music of the stranger to predomi- 
nate at the expense of that of the native. 
The quena took to flight and hid itself 
with those who cultivated it in the re- 
motest Andean valleys; and the Inca 
scale lost its identity in a mingling of 
Castilian sonorities. Then arose the 
colonial music, a mixed product, in which 
the five Inca-derived tones were diluted 
with the rich diatonic gamut, a variation 
effected only, however, in the love-songs.” 
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CELEBRATE ANNIVERSARY 
OF N. Y. RUBINSTEIN CLUB 





Members Meet at White Breakfast for 
Twentieth Year—Gigli 
Gives Recital 


The twentieth White Breakfast of the 
Rubinstein Club of New York, William 


Rogers Chapman, conductor, was cele- 
brated in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on May 12. The attendance was 
the largest in the history of the club, 
about 2000 members and guests being 
present. A number of prominent musi- 
cal persons occupied seats at the honor 
table with Mrs. William Rogers Chap- 
man, the president. Among those in- 
vited were Sigrid Onegin, Marguerita 
Sylva, Mr. and Mrs. John Philip Sousa, 
Marie Sundelius, Ivor Novello, Clara 
Novello Davies, Mana Zucca, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beniamino Gigli, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Gianni Viafora. 

A reception was held by the officers 
and honor guests in the Astor Gallery, 
following which all were escorted to the 
ballroom. An _ invocation was _ pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Robert Hugh Mor- 
ris. A choral grace, arranged by Mrs. 
Chapman to Rubinstein’s “Melody in F,” 
and “Bless You,” the latter in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chapman, founders of 
the club, were then sung. During the 
breakfast an orchestra played familiar 
numbers, and Fernando Guernari, bari- 
tone, sang. A feature of the breakfast 
was the cutting by Mrs. Chapman of a 
birthday cake bearing twenty candles, 


each representing a year’s activity 
since the White Breakfast was 
instituted. The president made a 


witty and appropriate address, and pre- 
sented Mary Jordan Baker, secretary 
and treasurer of the club during the last 
fifteen years, with a purse of gold from 
the members in appreciation of her loyal 
services. The installation of officers was 
another feature of the program. 

A song recital by Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, was 
given in the ballroom at 3. o’clock. 
Mr. Gigli, who was in excellent voice, 
sang arias from “L’Africana,” “Marta” 
and “Pagliacci,” Gluck’s “O del mio 
dolce ardor,” and numbers by Donaudy, 
Buzzi-Peccia and other composers. Vito 
Carnevali was a skilled accompanist. 
Dancing followed the afternoon program. 





Washington Heights Club Presents 
Organists in Recital 


The Washington Heights Musical Club, 
Jane Cathcart, president, sponsored a 
program by Frank Stewart Adams, Ruth 
Barrett and Lillian Carpenter, organ- 
ists, and a group of assisting artists in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of May 10. 
Works by Widor, Thiele, Bach, Rissland 
and Bonnet were contributed by the per- 


formers. The assisting artists were 
Mary Houghton Brown, pianist, who 
played Chopin’s Scherzo in -B Flat 


Minor; Ethel Grow, contralto, who sang 
Henry Holden Huss’ aria, “Cleopatra’s 
Death,” with the composer at the piano; 
Edward Kreiner, violinist, who joined 
with Mr. Huss in a performance of his 
Sonata for Violin and Piano in E Minor; 
Robert Lowery, pianist, who was heard 
in a group of numbers by Mokrejs, 
Griffes and MacDowell, and Ruth Kem- 
per, violinist, who assisted Miss Barrett 
and Mr. Adams in works of Bach an] 
Rissland. 


Miss Gescheidt Opens New Studio 


Adelaide Gescheidt opened her newly 
acquired residence studio at 15 West 


Seventy-fourth Street on May 1, where 
she will teach two days a week, con- 
tinuing her activities in her Carnegie 
Hall studio on other days. The season 
has brought many important engage- 
ments for her pupils, several of whom 
are soloists in leading churches in New 
York and have been featured artists at 
a number of the larger festivals. The 
regular monthly sessions of the Voice 
Analysis Class and Hour of Song will 
be continued by Miss Gescheidt in 
October. 








Trinity Singers Form Association 


A new musical fraternity, the Trinity 
Choir Alumni Association, has been 
formed by the past and present mem- 
bers of Trinity Choir who have served 
at least ,one year with the choir. It is 
planned to hold a _ special service in 


People And Events in New York's Week 


Trinity Church on the afternoon of 
Whitsunday each year, to be followed by 
a reunion dinner in the evening. At the 
first meeting, scheduled for the after- 
noon of May 20, a special program will 
be given by the boy choir and the alumni 
under the direction of the organist, 
Channing Lefebvre. The officers of the 
new organization are the Rev. Caleb R. 
Stetson, Rector of Trinity Church, 
honorary president; Mr. Lefebvre, presi- 
dent; H. Norman Irving, secretary and 
treasurer; John M. Knapp, Arthur 
Livingston, John M. Fulton, Edward L. 
Seip, Henry L. Cox, Howard Knapp, 
members of the executive committee. 


GIVE OPERA DESIGN PRIZES 








“R. M. Goode First in International Con- 


test Held by Zuro Company 


Announcement has been made of the 
results of the International Opera De- 
sign Contest held by the Zuro Grand 
Opera Company, under the auspices of 
Corona Mundi, Inc. The four prizes, 
amounting to $100, $75, $50 and $25, 
were awarded as follows: First prize 
to Robert M. Goode of Brookline, Mass.; 
second prize to Emil Lowenstein, third 
prize to Julian de Mirsky, fourth prize 
to T. Hiram, all of New York City. 

The hall of the Master Institute of 
United Arts, in which the designs were 
hung, was filled with submitted settings 
for “Aida,” “Faust,” “Carmen” and 
“Rigoletto,” the operas assigned. Al- 
though the designs came from eight 
countries, America, England, France, 
Germany, Holland, Jugoslavia, Rou- 
mania and Austria, all the prizes were 
taken by Americans. On the jury were 
Nicholas Roerich, Josiah Zuro, Joseph 
Urban, Lee Simonson, Norman-Bel Ged- 
des and Hugo Riesenfeld. 

This international contest, the first of 
its kind, has met with such response that 
three contests in different branches of 
arts have already been planned for next 
season by Corona Mundi. 





Warford Pupils in Many Engagements 


Among recent engagements of pro- 
fessional pupils of Claude Warford were 
those of Tilla Gemunder, who sang for 
the Colonial Heights Club of Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., and at a concert in Long Island 
City in memory of her grandfather, the 
late George Gemunder. Florence Otis 
gave a recital before the Contemporary 
Club of Trenton; Joseph Kayser, bari- 
tone, has appeared in Jersey City and 
gave a joint recital with Marjorie Lauer, 
soprano, in Haworth, N. J., on May 2. 
Frank Ronan, baritone, fulfilled three 
engagements in Newark in April, and 
Bradford Newcomb, baritone, was solo- 
ist for the D. A. R. at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, on April 24. Anna Flick is 
engaged for a series of lecture-recitals 
for the New York Board of Education. 
Margaret Haase sang recently for the 
Brooklyn Lyric Club and Constance Roe 
met with success in a recital in Newton, 
N.J. Gladys Burgette is appearing with 
the Broadway production, “Jack and 
Jill”; Arthur Herbert, tenor, has been 
with the Greenwich Village Follies all 
season; Jack Leahy has been engaged 
for leading réles with a Newark com- 
pany, and Ralph Tomlinson is touring 
in Keith vaudeville. 





Bunchuk Plays at Capitol 


Requests from radio listeners were 
responsible for the elevation of Jascha 
Bunchuk, first ’cellist of the Capitol Or- 
chestra, to the position of soloist on the 
week’s program. He has been heard in 
a number of special Sunday night con- 
certs and his playing has made him 
popular with his invisible audience. His 
numbers during the week were “Orien- 
tale” by Cui and “The Swan” by Saint- 
Saéns. A Liszt Rhapsody, under Erno 
Rapee’s baton, was the overture. Sev- 
eral divertissements and a number of 
favorite songs by the Capitol singers 
completed the program. 





Elman to Play Under Auer’s Baton 


Mischa Elman will make his last ap- 
pearance of the season before sailing to 
fulfil his European engagements, in an 
orchestral concert in Carnegie Hall on 
the afternoon of May 20, playing con- 
certos by Vivaldi-Nachez, Beethoven and 
Tehaikovsky. On this occasion, his 
teacher, Leopold Auer, will make his 
American début as a conductor. 


HONOR ARTHUR BLISS 





League of Composers Gives Reception 
for English Composer 


Arthur Bliss, English composer, made 
his first public appearance in America at 
a reception given in his honor by the 
League of Composers in the MacDowell 
Gallery, New York, on the evening of 
May 10. He was greeted by a represen- 
tative group of American musicians, be- 
fore whom he gave a short address on 
musical conditions in England. He holds 
that the war had a salutary effect on the 
development of creative talent in Eng- 
land and describes the spirit there as 
“progressively modern.” He paid tribute 
to the work of Holst, Bax, Goossens, 
Vaughan Williams and Lord Berners and 
to the British press for its part in awak- 
ening a new appreciation of music. Mr. 
Bliss proved to be a clever and interest- 
ing speaker, his humorous observations 
often calling forth laughter and ap- 
plause. 

Among those present were many per- 
sons prominent in the musical world. 
The list included Harold Bauer, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Carolyn Beebe, Albert Stoes- 
sel, Emerson Whithorne, Mrs. Arthur 
Reis, B. Vaska, Ottokar Cadek, Wintter 
Watts, Joseph Lilienthal, Arthur New- 
stead, T. Jarecki, Mrs. John R. Mac- 
Arthur, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Hodgson, 
Alfred Human, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Churchill, Harold Morris, Jeanne de 
Mare, Mrs. Hugo Kortschak, Richard 
Hale, Oscar Saenger, Mrs. E. Robert 
Schmitz, Evelyn Hopper, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chalmers Clifton, Katherine Bacon, Mrs. 
Morris Loeb, Elliott Griffes, Helen Stan- 
Jey and many others. Telegrams of re- 
gret were received from Pierre Monteux, 
Sophie Braslau and Felix Warburg. 





McCall Lanham Pupils Active 


Several pupils of McCall Lanham have 
active season, Raymond 
Moore, baritone, having appeared as 
Valentine in two performances of 
“Faust” given by the Washingtonians 
recently in Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Moore has also given special perform- 
ances at the Church of the Covenant in 
the capital. F. W. S. Evans, tenor, is 
soloist at All Saints’ Episcopal Church, 
Washington, and J. C. Smith is bass 
soloist at the same church. Gladys L. 
Davis, contralto, appeared recently be- 
fore the Unity Society at the Hotel 
Astor, New York. Gwilym Antoyloki, 
tenor, is soloist at St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, Greenwich, Conn., and also at 
the Lexington Avenue Synagogue, New 
York. Mildred Deats Ostrander is con- 
tralto soloist at the Katonah Presby- 
terian Church, and Charles Branden- 
burg, tenor, has been active in private 
musicales in New York. 


enjoyed an 





Judson to Manage Ernest Schelling and 
Nina Koshetz 


Ernest Schelling, American pianist 
and composer, will be under the exclusive 
direction of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson for next season. He will begin 
his season on Dec. 1, appearing in re- 
cital, with orchestras, as conductor and 
also as composer. His “A Victory Ball” 
was one of the outstanding new native 
works of the season, having been pre- 
sented by the New York Philharmonic, 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the Chi- 
cago Symphony. Mr. Judson has also 
added the name of Nina Koshetz, Rus- 
sian soprano, to his list of artists. 





Miss Beebe and Pupils Give Program 


Several students at the Beebe studios 
in Carnegie Hall were heard in a pro- 
gram on April 27. Creighton Allen, 
pupil of Carolyn Beebe, created much 
enthusiasm by his brilliant playing of 
one of his compositions. Following num- 
bers by Miss Fielding and Miss McNary, 
Miss Beebe gave _ several two-piano 
works with the Duo-Art, using her own 
records. 





Stanley Leads New Rochelle Chorus 


James Stanley conducted the Choral 
Art Society of New Rochelle in two 
programs on April 20 and 27. Richard 


Crooks, tenor, and Louise Hubbard, so- 
prano, were soloists at the first concert, 
and Earle Tuckerman, baritone, ap- 
peared on the second program. © The 
chorus gave a finely balanced perform- 





- ance of the “Viking Song” by Coleri: ye. 


Taylor, the “Pilgrims’ Chorus” f 5, 
“Tannhauser” and works by Caldi. 5+; 
Elgar, Hadley and Max Bruch. \; 
Stanley gave a joint recital recent], j, 
New Rochelle with Eleanor Star cy 
pianist, singing a group of arias } 
Handel, songs by Franck, Bibb nq 
Strauss and several modern Eng is) 
songs. Mrs. Stanley played number: }, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn and Cyril Scot .~ 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC PLA} s 








Prominent Artists Scheduled to Apy-a; 
with Orchestra Next Season 


The list of soloists who have so ‘a; 
been chosen to appear with the ey 
York Philharmonic next season includes 
the names of Paul Kochanski, Efre 
Zimbalist, Bronislaw Huberman, (ay! 
Flesch, Scipione Guidi, Erika Morini 
and Albert Spalding, violinists; Felix 
Salmond, Leo Schulz and Cornelius Vay 
Vliet, ’cellists; Ernest Schelling, Mitja 
Nikisch, Yolanda Méré, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Harold Bauer, Mischa Levitzk; 
and Wilhelm Bachaus, pianists, an, 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichordist. [py 
the series of concerts at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music the soloist will be Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, Nina Koshetz and Duso- 
lina Giannini, Mr. Bauer and Mr. Guidi. 

Mr. Van Hoogstraten and Mr. Menyel. 
berg will each lead a series of concerts 
in other cities. Those in which Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten will appear are Plainfield, 
Worcester, Boston and at Princeton. 
Yale, Dartmouth, Mount Holyoke and 
Connecticut colleges. Mr. Mengelberg 
will conduct concerts in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Lancaster ani 
Pittsburgh. 





Kemp Stillings Closes Her Season 

Kemp Stillings, violinist, is bringing 
to a close an active season during which 
she has been instructor in a number of 


schools near New York, in addition to 
teaching her own private class and ap- 
pearing frequently in recital. She has 
had charge of the violin department in 
the Ely School in Greenwich, Conn., in 
the Glen Eden and the Low and Hey- 
wood Schools in Stamford, and in the 
Rye Country Day Schools. Her concert 
appearances number recitals in Hart- 
ford, Stamford, Greenwich and many 
private musicales. Next season she is 
planning to increase her activities in the 
concert field and will give recitals in 
Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Hartford 
and other cities. She will spend the 
summer in Pittsfield, Mass. 





Artists to Aid Dippel Opera Fund 


A gala concert for the benefit of the 
United States Grand Opera Promotion 
Fund is planned by Andreas Dippel in 
the ballroom of the Liederkranz Club fo: 
the evening of May 19. The purpose of 
the fund is to enable Mr. Dippel to con- 
tinue his efforts to establish opera in 
various cities of the country, beginning 
in the fall. Among the artists who have 
volunteered their services are Anna 
Case, Edith de Lys, Emma Hoyt, Frieda 
Klink, Agnes McCoy, Luella Meluis, Rose 
Reed, Marguerita Sylva, Phradie Wells, 
John Barclay, Rafaelo Diaz, Graham 
Marr, Augusto Ottone, Henry Weldon 
and Michael Press. 





Mirovitch Honored at Reception 


Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, was the 
guest of honor at a reception given Dy 
Louis Aschenfelder and Eugene Miro- 
vitch at the Aschenfelder studios in West 
Seventy-ninth Street on the evening 0! 
May 5. Among those present were Mana 
Zueca, Mischa and Miss Elman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, Dr. Braslau and 
Sophie Braslau, Emma Mirovitch, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Piastro Borissoff, Rudolph 
Bochco, S. Hurok, Harold Land, Mr. an¢ 
Mrs. Harry Kaufman, Charles D. Isaac- 
son, Helen Adler, Mr. and Mrs. Thorne!, 
Alexander Lambert, Ina _ Bourskaya, 
Yvonne de Treville, Germaine Schnitzer. 
and many others prominent in the soca 
and musical world. 





Klibansky Pupils Fulfill Engagements 


Miriam Steelman, pupil of Serge! 
Klibansky, was heard recently at, the 
First Presbyterian Church in Trenton, 
N. J., singing the soprano solo pari !" 
Gaul’s “Ruth.” Cyril Pitts gave a con 
cert in Elizabeth, N. J., on May 5. Al 
veda Lofgren has been engaged as - 
ist at the First Presbyterian Churc! 
Orange, N. J. Lottice Howell, who 
just returned from a tour of more t!2" 
twenty concerts in Maine, had to refus¢ 
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N. Y. People and Events 


a proffered engagement at the Maine 
Festival in the fall on account of her 


Ud 





[Continued from page 38] 


s e] zagement with the “Impresario” Com- 


pany. Lotta Madden gave a successful 
recital in Charleston, S. C., recently. A 
number of pupils gave a recital at the 
Bronx Y. M. C. A. in Music Week. 


THEATER ORGANISTS DINE 





Members Hear Talks by Rothafel and 
Other Authorities 


The Society of Theater Organists met 
at a banquet at the National Vaudeville 
Association rooms, New York, on May 2 
in celebration of the fourth public dem- 
onstration at Wanamaker’s that after- 
noon. Fifty members and their friends 
were present. 

Robert Berentsen, president, spoke of 
the growth of the society to sixty-five 
members and of its achievements in pre- 
senting the Wanamaker demonstrations 
and the Capitol Theater recital to crowds 
of interested listeners. 

S. L. Rothafel, director of the Capitol 
Theater, said it was not necessary for 
the organist to cheapen his art in the 
theater; that dignity and good taste 
should always prevail. 

Reginald McAll, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, pointed out that 
the association was glad to cooperate 
with the society in furthering its aims, 
and spoke of the theater session to be 
presented by the society at the National 
Organists’ convention next summer at 
the Eastman School of Music, Rochester. 

Another speaker was John Hammond, 
organist of the Eastman Theater. 





Salvatore Manetto Gives Recital 


Salvatore Manetto, a violin pupil of 
Christiaan Kriens, gave a recital in Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of May 12, offering a program that 
included Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor, 
Bach’s Chaconne, Tchaikovsky’s Con- 
certo in D, Wieniawski’s Polonaise Bril- 
lante, a manuscript number by G. B. 
Fontana and three compositions by Mr. 
Kriens, who was also the accompanist of 
the evening. Mr. Manetto draws a 
smooth tone of good quality and shows 
considerable technical skill. The Kriens 
pieces were given with assurance and 
good style, and there was nice phrasing 
in the Fontana work. He was heard by 
a large audience that gave him much 
applause. mm. &. 





New York College Pupils Give Concert 


Advanced pupils of the New York 
College of Music appeared in recital in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on May 4 
before a large audience, a feature being 
the performance of original compositions 
by the students. Florence A. Gwynne 
played a scherzo, Herman C. Buhler pre- 
sented three numbers, including a Span- 
ish dance and a waltz; Joseph Meresco 
gave a fugue and a gavotte and, Martha 
Mahlenbrock played a scherzo. In addi- 
tion the players were heard in various 
tlassical compositions. Doris N. Noxon 
sang Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and Nancy 
McCord sang an aria from “Carmen.” 


Mozart Society Gives Annual Breakfast 


The Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble Me- 
Connell, president, gave its annual 
spring festival and breakfast at the 
Hotel Astor on the morning of May 5. 
Mrs. Samuel Gardner Estabrook, chair- 
man of the breakfast, presented Mrs. 
McConnell with a diamond cross on be- 
half of the board of governors. Among 
the guests of honor were Suzanne Keen- 
‘r, coloratura soprano, and Lula Breid, 
associate manager with R. E. Johnston. 


Marie Miller to Hold Class in Erie 


Marie Miller, teacher of the harp at 
the Institute of Musical Art, will again 
ve a six weeks’ course in Erie, Pa., 
‘his summer, beginning the first week in 
June. Her recent engagements included 
éppearances at the New York home of 
Mrs. John Henry Hammond, and in Chi- 
‘ag0 and Providence. 
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Jonas Pupil Gives Cleveland Recital 


Maud Foote, a_ talented pupil of 
Alberto Jonas, gave a piano recital in 
lymouth Church, Cleveland, recently. 
“irs. Foote, who is a former resident of 


Cleveland, scored an emphatic success 
with her audience and was also com- 
mended by the press. Her program in- 
cluded a Bach-Saint-Saéns Largo, Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata, Op. 79; an intermezzo 
and a rhapsody of Brahms, a group of 
compositions by Russian composers, num- 
bers by Schumann-Liszt and Liszt and 
two numbers by Mr. Jonas, “The Hearth 
and the Stars” from “Childhood Memo- 
ries,” and “Sans Souci.” 





Haywood Singer Gives Recital 


James Woodside, baritone of the Fred- 
erick H. Haywood vocal studios, was 
heard in an interesting program on the 
evening of May 10. Beginning with 
Beethoven’s “In questa tomba oscura,” 
Mozart’s “An Chloe,” Lully’s “Bois 
Epais” and Mendelssohn’s “I’m a 
Roamer Bold,” Mr. Woodside disclosed a 
fine voice which his careful training 
enables him to use to artistic effect. Be- 
sides songs by Schumann, Brahms, 
Weingartner, Franck, Koechlin and Du- 
parc, there was an English group by 
Treharne, Carpenter and Fay Foster, 
whose “My Menagerie’ was one of the 
most effectively sung numbers of the 
evening. The singer received excellent 
support at the piano from Emil Polak. 





Goldman Band Programs Now Ready 


The program schedules for the sixth 
season of the Goldman Band, which will 
open at the Mall in Central Park on June 
4, are now ready and may be had by 
addressing the Goldman Band Concerts 
at 202 Riverside Drive. All applications 
for programs should be accompanied by 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. Sev- 
eral choral bodies will appear with the 
band in the course of the summer, the 
first being the Oratorio Society in a per- 
formance of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” on 
June 16. 





Madrigal Club Closes Season 


The New York Madrigal Club, under 
the leadership of Marguerite Potter. 
closed its season with a concert at the 
Hotel McAlpin on April 21. Marguerite 
Ringo, soprano; Charlotte McCoy, con- 
tralto, and J. Steel Jamison, tenor, fur- 
nished the musical program. Miss Potter 
delivered an address, announcing an ex- 
tended scope for the work of the club 
next season. She will sail this month for 
Europe to gather material for her series 
of lecture-recitals. 


Miss Quaile Presents Pupils 


Piano pupils of Elizabeth Quaile were 
presented in recital at the home of Hazel 
Taylor in Central Park West on the 
evening of May 2. A program of num- 
bers by Bach-Bauer, Chopin, Schumann, 
Brahms, Liszt, Ravel and Debussy was 
given by Florence Moxom, John Elvin, 


Patricia Bovle, Rosa Simon and Edith 
Friedman. Frederick Patton Hart was 


also heard in his own setting to Alfred 
Noyes’ “Victory Ball.” 





Euphony Society Holds Reception 


The New York Euphony Society gave 
a reception at the home of its president, 
Mrs. James J. Gormley, in Brooklyn on 
April 29. An audience of 300 members 
and guests applauded Grace Bradley, 
contralto; Edward Holle, bass, and 
Adele Rankin, soprano, in a program of 
songs and onveratic arias. The accom- 
panist was William S. Larkin, who was 
also heard in a solo number. 


Hilda Grace Gelling Pupil in Recital 


Leona Riegs, soprano, a pupil of Hilda 
Grace Gelling. gave a recital in Miss 
Gelling’s studio on April 30, displaying 
artistic qualities and a well trained voice 
in an aria from “The Messiah” and 
songs by Schubert, Wolf, Rogers, Scott 
and Richard Hageman. Marguerite 
Hughes Dingwall furnished the accom- 
paniments. 


Novaes Ends Transcontinental Tour 


Guiomar Novaes. pianist, has just re- 
turned to New York from her first trans- 
continental tour of this country, having 
fulfilled ten engagements during the last 
two weeks in April. Mme. Novaes will 
sail for her home in Brazil early in June. 
She will spend next season in Europe 
and will not be heard in this country 
again until the season of 1924-25. 


Forms Class in Spanish Dances 


Alexander Oumansky, ballet master at 
the Capitol Theater, has formed a spe- 


cial class in Spanish dances in connec- 
tion with his regular ballet school. This 
class is personally conducted by Paco 


Cansino, Spanish dancer. 


MUSICALE AT DR. MILLER’S 


Guests Hear Three-Act Play, “The Goal,” 
Written by Host 


A musicale given at the home of Dr. 
Frank E. Miller, throat specialist and 
founder of Vocal Art Science, in West 


Fifty-fourth Street, on the evening of 
May 7, was attended by a number of 
persons prominent in the musical and 
social world. A feature cf the program 
was the reading of a three-act play, “The 
Goal,” written by Doctor Miller and 
scheduled for an early production by 
George H. Brennan. This was read by 
Mrs. Theodore Parsons. Hand-colored 
stereopticon slides of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado River, the scene of the 
drama, were shown. 

Mrs. Gertrude Landale sang Easthope 
Martin’s ‘“Wayfarer’s Night Song,” 
Elizabeth Harrington’s “In Capri,” and 
other numbers by Martin and Di Nogero. 
Ethel Watson Usher was at the piano. 
Suzanne Zimmerman sang Doctor Mil- 
ler’s “The Home of the Soul,” with Con- 
rad Forsberg as accompanist. Raymond 
Burt, concert pianist, who recently ar- 
rived from Berlin, was also heard in solo 
numbers. The program was prefaced by 
an address of welcome by the host. 

Among the large number of persons 
present were Daisy Atherton, John L. 
Burdett, E. F. Burnett, Mrs. James H. 
Benedict, Stella Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley Buck, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Bowes, Mrs. Paul Boden, Dr. William 
Schier Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Blake, 
Dr. Emanual de Marnay Baruch, Charles 


P. Buchanan, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
James Chaffee, Dr. and Mrs. James 
Corneille, Mr: and Mrs. R. J. Cuddihy 
Spencer Driggs, Henry H. Cone, Mrs. 
Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Doscher, 
Ella Lyon Dayan, Misses Fallon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter E. Frew, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Wilbur Greene, Major and Mrs. 
Henry Hooker, Misses Gordon, Jenny 
Hunter, Mrs. Abbie Kane, Helen M. 
Kennerly, Mitchell Kennerly, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Harris, O. H. Harriman, 
Anna Taylor Jones, Adelaide Johnson, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hamilton, Mrs. 
George Currie, Mr. and Mrs. Francis 
Butler Griffin, Mr. and Mrs. Erastus C. 
Knight, Dr. and Mrs. D. Hunter McAI- 
pin, Misses Mayer, Charles T. Mathews, 
Mabel T. Minor, Mrs. Walter Hotely and 
son, the Misses Lenssen, Nicholas Lens- 
sen, David Neuberger, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis John Geary, Mrs. Harry Kuniichi 
Tetsuka, Keyo Tetsuka, the ' Misses 
Pruyn, Mr. and Mrs. Pemberton Smith, 
Mrs. William Lowe Rice, Florence E. 
Haskell, Mme. Lettie Bytton, Mr. Bytton, 
Doctor Hanks, Pauline Merriam, George 
H. Brennan, Mrs. Cecil Walker, Mrs. 
Edward Wren, Mr. Malcolm, Brendan 
Quin, Florence Van Westervelt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Mortimer Wandell, Russell Landale, 
Mrs. Theodore Parsons, Gladys Parsons, 
Mrs. Frances Lawson Reade, Judge and 
Mrs. Burt Jay Humphrey, Mrs. Thorn- 
ton Alexander, Mrs. Anita Woolson, Mrs. 
Mason, Mrs. Phelps, Oscar Hagen, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. A. C. Smith, Mrs. E. T. 
Holmes, Mr. McLaughlin, Georgiana 
Moser, Arthur Hammerschlag, Daw 
Chalk, Orrie Holman, Rosa Hecht and 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wasserman. 





PASSED AWAY 
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Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk 


Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk, wife of 
the President of the Czecho-Slovakian 
Republic and daughter of the late Ru- 
dolph Garrigue of Brooklyn, died in 
Prague on the night of May 12, accord- 
ing to an Associated Press dispatch. 
Death followed an apoplectic stroke on 
May 1. 

Mme. Masaryk, who was in her sev- 
enty-third year, was a member of a fam- 
ily prominent in music in this country 
and in Europe. Her father as a young 
man was an intimate friend of Mendels- 
sohn and her cousin, Malwine Garrigue, 
the wife of the prominent German tenor, 
Schnorr von Carolsfeld, was the first 
Isolde in Wagner’s opera, playing oppo- 
site her husband as Tristan. Mme. 
Masaryk was born on Clinton Street on 
Brooklyn Heights and was interested in 
music from an early age. She went to 
Leipzig to prepare for a career as a pro- 
fessional pianist, and while there met 
President Masaryk, who was a student 
of philosophy at the University. They 
were married by the Mayor in the City 
Hall in New York on March 15, 1878, 
and returned to Bohemia in a fortnight. 
Mme. Masaryk visited America only 
twice after her marriage, once in 1907 
and again in 1913. Though discontinu- 
ing music as a career, she kept it up 
always as an amateur. She became im- 
mensely popular with her husband’s 
countrymen, doing much for the freedom 
of Bohemia, and as a tribute to her work 
for his people President Masaryk adopted 
Garrigue as his middle name. 

Four sisters of Mme. Masaryk, three 
of whom are musicians, are now living in 
New York. They are Mrs. Henry A. 
Ferguson, who was at one time assistant 
to Rafael Joseffy; Mme. Alice Garrigue 
Mott and Mme. Esperanza Garrigue, 
both of whom are well known teachers 


of singing. The fourth sister is Dr. 
Evelvn Garrigue, phvsician. Besides 
President Masaryk, Mme. Masaryk is 


survived by two daughters and a son, 
Jan Garrigue, who was at one time 
Charge d’Affaires of the Czecho-Slova- 
kian Republic at Washington. 


Herbert E. Haines 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, May 9.—Her- 
bert E. Haines, conductor and composer, 
died here on April 21. Mr. Haines was 
born in Manchester in 1880, and attended 
Queen’s College, Belfast. When only 
sixteen he composed the music for 
Robert Courtneidge’s first pantomime, 
given at the Prince’s Theater, Man- 
chester. He later toured as conductor 
with “San Toy” and “Three Little 
Maids.” Among his own works were 
“The Catch of the Season,” “The Talk 
of the Town,” “The Beauty of Bath” 
and “My Darling.” From 1903 to 1907 
he was musical director of the Comedy 


Theater, London. He served in the 
army from 1915 to 1919, and after being 
demobilized, conducted successively at 
the Ambassador, the Savoy and the 
Alhambra in London. 





John Curtis, Jr. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 12.—John Curtis, 
Jr., pianist, composer and conductor, 
died last week at the home of his 
father in Narberth, Pa., in his thirtieth 
year. Mr. Curtis, when about seventeen 
years old, organized the Boys and Girls’ 
Orchestra which was heard on the prin- 
cipal, vaudeville circuits. While travei- 
ing in charge of a Chautauqua company, 
Mr. Curtis contracted a severe cold 
which developed into tuberculosis, and 
this caused his death. Mr. Curtis had 
also conducted performances of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, of which 
his father was the president for some 
years. W. R. MuRPHY. 





Gustav Holmquist 


CHICAGO, May 12.—Gustav Holmquist, 
one of the best known concert and ora- 
torio basses in the country, died here 
suddenly in a taxicab today, on the way 
from the Union Station to his home. 
He was taken ill on the train, and while 
in the taxicab on his way home, col- 
lapsed. The driver took him to the 
nearest hospital, but the singer was 
dead when he arrived. At the inquest, 
it was learned that he had been subject 
to heart attacks for some time. Mr. 
Holmquist was born in _ Stockholm, 
Sweden in 1872, and was a pupil of 
Jean de Reszke. He was decorated by 
the King of Sweden in July, 1920, while 
on a visit to his native country with the 
Chicago Swedish Choir. 

CHARLES H. GABRIEL, JR. 


Ida F. Metcalf 


LEWISTON, ME., May 12.—Ida F. Met- 
calf, contralto, soloist for a number of 
years in Lewiston and Auburn churches, 
an active member of the Philharmonic 
Club and at one time treasurer of the 
local branch of the Maine Festival Cho- 
rus, died this week in Tampa, Fla. Miss 
Metcalf, who was in her fifty-third year, 
was spending the winter .in the South 
on account of ill-health. 

ALICE FROST LORD. 








Ernst Reiterer 


VIENNA, May 1.—Ernst Reiterer, a 
former light opera conductor and promi- 
nent more recently as a compiler of comic 
operas from the works of well-known 
composers, died here last month at the 
age of seventy-two. Among Mr. Rei- 
terer’s best known works are “Spring- 
time” made from music of Schubert, and 
“The 1001 Nights’ and “Spring Air” 
from music of Johann Strauss. 
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Students Join in Season's Last Musicale at Witherspoon Studios 
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N interesting feature of the activities 
of the Herbert Witherspoon Studios 
during the season has been a series of 
informal musicales given from time to 
time for the benefit of the students. 
These affairs have been of inestimable 
value to the pupils, not only from a 
social standpoint, but also in affording 


an opportunity for many of them to 
appear before a critical audience drawn 
from among the 300 enrolled students. 
The accompanying photograph was taken 
at the last musicale of the season, held 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon and Pupils of the Witherspoon Studios 


on the evening of May 2. Those who 
took part on this occasion were Mr. 
Witherspoon, Anna Graham Harris, 
Walter Leary, Rose Dirmann, Rose 
Hamilton, Adelaide Spies, Knight Mac- 
Gregor, Raymond Frank, and Manton 
Monroe Marble. Among those present 
were, Margaret Argo, Blanche Berger, 
Ruth Bodell, Joyce Borden, Alice 
Brockett, Margaret Brown, Marion 
Burchill, Rhea Butler, Marguerite Cart- 
wright, William J. Clancy, Emily 
Creevey, Mrs. William DeMille, Helen 
Denny, Rose Dirmann, Nell Esslinger, 
Evelyn O. Fay, Anna Feinblatt, William 


B. Flinn, Raymond C. Frank, Virginia 
Franke, Delia Freed, Elizabeth Garrett, 
Elsa Gerber, Margaret Gerberich, Anna 
Gluck, Martin J. Grattan, Gladys Greene, 
Mildred Haley, Rosa Hamilton, Cadence 
Hamilton, John Hand, Anna G. Harris, 
William Harrison, Gladys Hausmann, 
Josephine Heathcote, Mabel Henderson, 
Catherine Hotchkiss, Leona Johnson, 
Maude Ketcham, Ethel Knowlton, Sallie 
Litz, Ethyl C. Lobban, Christina Loos, 
Mollie Luman, Knight MacGregor, Man- 
ton M. Marble, John Martin, Frank 
Mayer, Genette Miller, Edward Mitchan, 
Ray Moore, W. H. Moore, Mary Jo Moor- 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


head, Ruth Morgan, Paula 
Ruth Oppenheimer, Eleanor Parrish, 
Dorothy Petgen, Della Phillips, Mildred 
Piberg, Mary OC. Pigueron, Gladys 
Politzer, Hortense Ragland, Ola B. Ran- 
kin, Mrs. J. Ernest Richards, Susan 
Roberts, Helen Robinson, Jesse P. 
Robertson, Thelma Schiffman, Mildred 
Seeba, William Simmons, Pauline Smith, 
Adelaide Spies, Albert Spillman, Esther 
Stoll, Blanche Thomas, Vanette Van 
Sweringen, Margaret Vogel, Myron E£. 
Watkins, Grace Wiley, Lily Wollmers, 
Emily Woolley. 





CHORUS OF 100 ENROLLS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO OPERA 





Gaetano Merola Announces Nine Works 
for Répertoire—Music Teachers 
Support Native Artist 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 12.—The plans 
of the Opera Association of 1923, the 
fruits of which it is hoped will prove 
the first steps toward the formation of 
a permanent municipal grand opera com- 
pany, received further impetus when 100 
men and women signed the roster of the 


chorus at a recent meeting, and arrange- 
ments were made for tri-weekly re- 
hearsals to begin immediately and con- 
tinue into September. Gaetano Merola’s 
contemplated list of productions at pres- 
ent includes ‘“Mefistofele,” ‘Bohéme,” 
“Aida,” “Tosca,” “Manon Lescaut,” 
“Rigoletto” and Puccini’s “Il Tabarro,” 
“Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi.” 
A number of Metropolitan artists will 
be heard in the leading réles. 

The desirability of extending proper 
support to resident artists of the State 


was stressed by Alvina H. Wilson, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, at its last meeting, held 
at the home of past president Frank C. 
Giffen. Mme. Newcombe Prindell of 
Los Angeles further defended the Cali- 
fornia artist. President Earl Z. Meeker, 
of the California Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, who was present as guest of 
honor, pointed out that the State mem- 
bership is rapidly growing. The city of 
Stockton is to form its first branch on 
May 14. 

At a meeting of the San Francisco 
Musical Club, held May 3 in the Palace 
Hotel Ballroom, two Godowsky compo- 
sitions, “Alt Wien” and “Terpsichorean 
Vindobona” were played by Mrs. Hay- 
ward Thomas. Alice G. Poyner, violin- 
ist, and Marion de Guerre Steward, pian- 
ist, performed Grieg’s Sonata in C 
Minor, Op. 45; Mrs. Reginald McKay 
accompanied by Maybel Shelburne West, 
was heard in songs of Fourdrain, Hiie, 
Staub and Poldowski. Others taking 
part on the program were Mrs. Edward 
W. Lichtenberg, Mrs. Horatio F. Stoll, 
Mrs. Harry Haley and Mrs. Roy Folger. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Friedberg to Tour America in Fall 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, who returned 
to Europe recently after a two months’ 
stay in this country as a special teacher 
and lecturer at the Institute of Musical 
Art, will give a series of concerts in 
Holland, Switzerland and England be- 
fore his return to America in the fall. 


In addition to his work at the Institute 
next season, Mr. Friedberg will play ex- 
tensively, beginning his tour in October 
with a recital in New York. 





Flesch to Appear with Orchestras 


Carl Flesch, violinist, who will be 
heard in America next winter after an 
absence of ten years, has been engaged 


to play with several orchestras, includ- 
ing the New York Philharmonic, Cincin- 
nati Symphony and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Before coming to the United 
States he will make tours through Po- 
land, Scandinavia and Italy, sailing 
from Genoa about Christmas time. Mr. 
Flesch counts the last season as one of 
the most active of his career. In addi- 
tion to his master classes in Berlin and 
tours through Hungary, Italy, Scandi 
navia and Holland, he has completed 4 
pedagogical work, “The Art of Violin 
Playing,” which will soon be off the press 
in Germany. It is scheduled to appeal 
in an English translation within a shor! 
time. 





All the material in MusicaL AMERICA §§ 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BS ©6BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action 








WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA 


Murray, 
Kathleen C. O’Brien, Elizabeth Oliver, 
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